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Art. 1—THE PREACHING FOR THE AGE. 


The New York Observer, and the Congregationalist on 
Preaching. 


Axsovut a year since the editor of the New York Observer 
addressed a letter to a “ distinguished divine” in New England, 
requesting his opinion as to certain characteristics of preaching 
at the present day. A similar inquiry was addressed somewhat 
earlier from a private scurce, to a popular preacher in one of 
our large cities. Their letters in reply have been extensively 
read ; and, taken in connection with = lamas discussions from 


various quarters, indicate a growing interest on this subject 
among reflecting men. Two classes of views prevail to some 
extent in re to preaching. On the one hand, we are told 
that the Pulpit is deserting the high ground of Christian 
doctrine, and becoming, under the po of a false public 


sentiment, more feeble in matter and rambling in topics. On 
the other hand, it is all that the ministry are falling behind 
the times,—that the Pulpit is becoming antiquated, and to a 
great extent inefficient, amid the rapid advancement of our day. 

There 2s, unquestionably, a preaching for the age. There is 
a style, a tone, a scope, a specialty of object in the administra- 
tion of God’s word, at any given period, which peculiarly befit 
the times; and without which the ministry must fail of its full 
effect. And surely it is right that the progress of society in 
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every form of talent, taste, and science, should tell on preaching— 
should modify this august science of acting on the souls of men 
by the power of divine truth and the realities of eternity. 
N or is this right alone; it is a thing certain to be. The char- 
‘ acteristics of the Pulpit will change from generation to genera- 
tion. The traits of preaching in one age will be supplanted by 
other traits ; and often the very qualities which have been the 
secret of its power for a season, will be laid aside by common 
consent, and replaced by other elements of temporary success. 
Such has been actually the case in all past time ; and when the 
infidels of the day, and some who are not infidels, talk of the 
Pulpit as effete and antiquated, they simply contradict facts. 
The oe in the habits and qualities of preaching for fifty 
or a hundred years past, while it has been silent and imper- 
ceptible, like every intellectual change, is yet as positive and 
marked as any progress which the age has witnessed. There is 
not more difference between the old fashioned, bare-timbered 
meeting houses of former times and the sanctuaries in which 
we now worship, than between the style and construction of an 
ancient _— sermon and those of the average discourses 
preached in our churches now. Those venerable buildings on 
whose huge, overstretching beams and braces the hearer of that 
day used, we are told, to deposit, as on a system of mnemonics, 
the whole framework of the sermon, are gone; and those ser- 
mons are gone also. We can admire the fitness of both to 
their times; we can acknowledge the high service they render- 
ed; we can invigorate our souls by communing with the sturdy 
forms of thought of those days; but as well might a modern 
builder attempt to revive that order of architecture, as a living 
preacher attempt to reproduce in his Pulpit that style of dis- 
course. Nor is the change to be regretted, if we can but 
attain the same great results of Christian instruction. This is the 
chief object which concerns us—to maintain amid necessary pro- 
gress the undiminished power of the Gospel in its action on the 
minds of men. 


In canine this subject, two things seem requisite ; first, 


that we should look at certain facts which powerfully tend to 
modify preaching at the present day, and then consider certain 
qualities in dispensing the word of truth which ought, under 
no circumstances, to be surrendered. 

Among those influences, then, which go to modify regen a 
one of the most obvious is the highly practical character of 
times. 
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The business of life in our day and among us, may be called 
an absorption. The old style of slow gains and moderate enter- 
prises, which satisfied our fathers, and enabled them to retain a 
somewhat reflective cast of mind even amid the activities of 
life, is now quite out of date. The quiet habits of the English 
merchant who leaves care in his counting-house and becomes a 
man of reading and culture for half the day, are wholly incom- 
patible with the nervous intentness and restless vigilance which 

terize our business community. We are continually 
reaching after results. The whole cast of our thinking is prac- 
tical. It is the thinking of men never out of hearing of a rail- 
road whistle. And, as a natural consequence, the popular mind 
is becoming more and more averse to abstract speculation of 
every sort. Men do not wish to be led threugh any labor- 
ed process of thought. They are not disposed to enter into the 
investigation of causes. They cannot wait long to see the bear- 
ing of truth. They are impatient of any discussion, however 
able or ingenious, which does not drive directly at some tangible 
result. Now this trait, while it gives an admirable vantage-ground 
to a minister of Christ for direct influence at a thousand points, 
tends strongly to discourage him as to any thorough discussion 
of the foundation truths of religion. It is not that the hearer 
comes to the sanctuary with any less intellectual energy than 
formerly, but that he brings with him a mind indisposed to 
reason on mere matters of belief, and undervaluing the import- 
ance of exact and discriminating views of truth. And since 
the clear statement, explanation, and proof of Christian doctrine, 
involves a style of reflection and an argument from cause 
to effect out of the line of mere practical thinking, he is apt to 
approach it with disrelish and regard it as a needless tax on his 
attention. That stream of thought which formerly lay gather- 
ing its forces in shade and retirement, or flowed only with still 
and deep waters, has turned into a different channel. It has a 
shallower and more rapid flow; it sparkles and flashes with a 
new life; it gathers its forces for sudden and swift toil ; and they 
who are fishers for men along its course are driven to new 
resources and to the practice of a new skill. 

But the Pulpit also feels the pressure of a fascinating and 
versatile literature. 

The time has been in New pa agers when preaching was the 
only popular literature. The only serial issues which the peo- 
ee knew were published weekly from the pulpit, and the 

ousehold library numbered few names beyond the old di- 


vines. The pulpit then enjoyed a pres guenca of influence, 


which would have been powerful for , even with far less 
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ability than it actually possessed. That preéminence has 
passed away, not because preaching has gone down, but be- 
cause other influences have come up. Literature has been 
— Reading has become imaginative and elegant, 
and the whole community read largely and simultaneously. 
No one can deny, that many of the literary productions of our 
time, despite their faults, display admirable talent and power. 
They are replete with a rare taste and select thinking. They: 
are often stimulated by a generous and earnest p , and 
some of them are working out valuable results for society. At 
all events, they are shaped to the popular demand ; and engage 
the interest, not of idlers merely, but of refined, reflective, and 
well-cultured minds. But, it is obvious, that such productions 
must bring the stated preaching of God’s word, in a mere liter- 
ary point of view, into a trying contrast. It is no slight transi- 
tion from the high wrought fiction of Dickens, or the demure 
satire of Thackeray, to the literature of repentance and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is no little effort for one who has 
been basking in some glowing reverie of Oriental travel, to 
come back to the plain realities of the Gospel, plainly set forth. 
It is not easy for one who has been borne along the rapid flow 
of Macaulay’s eloquence, and with the beat of his periods yet 
in his ear, to sit down calmly to ponder some humble matter 
of Christian experience, and receive in the spirit of a little 
child the sincere “ milk of the word.” Certain it is, that this 
growing familiarity with fine writing produces, in many hearers, 
a dissatisfaction with the lowly themes of the Gospel, and a 
disgust for solid and profitable thought. It presses upon the 
ministry with a strong motive not merely to widen, as they 
certainly ought, their scope of topics—not merely to study 
foree, vivacity, and gracefulness of style; but to shrink from 
discussing the great, the central truths of Religion; to take, as 
Daniel Webster said, “a text from St. Paul and preach from 
the newspapers ;” to resort to a merely smart manner and to an 
exuberance of painting and illustration, instead of grappling di- 
rectly with the conscience, and holding it to the truth by the 
grasp of strong and manly reason. 
To this result another influence is contributing in no small 
degree—the system of frequent popular lectures. No one will 
uestion their general advantage, and yet no one can fail to see 
at their immediate influence on the success of the pulpit is 
by no means favorable. The popular lecture is conceived in a 
totally different spirit, and for a wholly different purpose, from 
& p= discourse; and yet it has a su rficial resemblance 
whic 


provokes injurious comparison. e model lecture is 
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the product of elegant leisure. It is the condensed result of 
mature thought in its happiest workings. Its topic is chosen 
for mere intellectual, literary, or social interest; and is opt 
scrupulously to avoid the domain of moral responsibility. Its 
style is intense, epigrammatic, brilliant. It holds the audience 
in strained and excited attention through an entire evening. 
It aims at effect, not at results. Now, it is easy to see that one 
accustomed to this highly seasoned fare is liable to feel a want 
in the calmer tone of the pulpit, adapted as it is to permanent 
impressions. He misses the piquancy, the finish, the complai- 
sance, the ornate elegance which delighted, and was designed 
to = him, in the lecture-room. He overlooks the total 
dissimilarity of object in these two modes of address, and de- 
mands of the preacher a similar gratification. Under this im- 
pulse, the minister of Christ is strongly tempted to emulate a 
style wholly unsuited to one speaking as a messenger from 
God; and to forget that the natural heart is not merely to be 
conciliated, but converted to Christ. 

Another influence of our times on the pulpit arises from the 
prevalence of @ spurious or a merely huntons charity. 

We live in an era of great social reforms. The community are 
roused to a sense of the wrongs which oppress millions, and the 
wretchedness which vice is inflicting on mankind. Foremost 
in the promotion of these enterprises are found men of no B san 
tensions to godliness, or whose views of religion are not those 
of the taal. Infidelity now assumes to be the champion of 
reform, and man who fear not God are tender and regardful 
toward man. Nor is this to be regretted. The Infidel and the 
errorist have a perfect right, on mere grounds of reason and 
human advantage, to labor for the temporal good of men. 
Their zeal may well reprove us, and may quicken that higher 
principle of benevolence which Christians profess ; and, so far as 
the ministry are actually remiss in pressing the great principles of 
the Gospel, in their bearing on these reforms, they deserve re- 
buke. But who does not know that these humane enterprises 
are continually made a cloak for covert attack on the pulpit 
and preaching? What man of any sagacity does not see the 
bitter hatred which lurks in many hearts against the Christian 
ministry, because they will not countenance a separation of 
charity from its fellow virtues, godliness and brotherly kindness ? 

Nor is it this designed disparagement only which serves to 
impair the power of the poleih There is a tendency in this 
merely humane benevolence, to break down those fundamental 
distinctions in truth and character, which are the ultimate basis 
of evangelical preaching. When men of generous feelings 
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hear the Infidel or the Universalist pouring forth the indignant 
eloquence and deep pathos of a humane heart on questions of 
public vice or reform, they are sometimes apt to feel, “That is 
a true man. He who can speak thus cannot be radically wrong 
in anything.” They do not wish to hear the opinions of that 
man controverted on any subject. “Because he professes thus 
to cast out devils, and does wonderful works in Grist ’s name, 
they are ready to receive him as a Christian, be his creed what 
it may. They are dissatisfied with preaching which goes to 
show, that in the t concern of religion and salvation, the 
faith, or rather no faith, in which such men are often known to 
rest, is a refuge of lies. They press upon the pulpit with the 
demand, that its teaching shall be less discriminating and ex- 
clusive in these small matters of depravity, regeneration, 
atonement, and future retribution; and more liberal, lenient, 
and humane! 

To all these influences, which go to modify or impair preach- 
ing, we must add the diminished reverence of our times for the 
established institutions of religion. 

The hallowed Puritan Sabbath, barring off the world at 
twelve hours’ distance from the morning of the Lord’s Day; 
the general observance of family-prayer ; the almost universal 
attendance in the house of God; the implicit persuasion of 
our godly fathers, that the sanctuary was of all places the 
best in which to pray: compare these habits and views with 
those which have crept in upon us in this irreverent age— 
with the loose notions as to the sanctity Of any particular 
time or place, which have been transplanted from other 
religious communities to our own. It is obvious that this 
change must modify the power of preaching. It must take 
away from it some strength of authority, and throw it more 
upon its own merits and resources. It certainly tends to purge 
it of all mere pretension and cant. 

Such, then, are some of the facts which are operating in our 
times to modify preaching. Their influence is infinitely va- 
rious for evil and for good. They are seductive, debasing, hos- 
tile; they are also searching, enlivening, and disciplinary. 
Every minister of Christ feels them; and, according to his wis- 
dom and fidelity, he either shapes them to enrich his talent and 
refresh his powers, or suffers himself to be shaped by their 
capricious influence. 

n view, then, of these facts, the question arises, on what 
principle are the ministry to act in adapting their preachin 
to the times? By what are they to regulate this c 
What are those qualities of our earlier preaching, which, amid 
all modifying influences, must be sacredly preserved ? 
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These are indeed broad and weighty questions, and they are 
not likely to find an answer at once. Nv o single discussion can 
embrace them. Probably no single mind is free enough from 
prejudice or peculiarities of thinking, to furnish the true ideal 
of the preaching for the age. is certainly we shall not 
attempt. It is not so much our aim to — what 
the preaching of the age should be, as negatively, what charac- 
teristics of New England preaching ought never to be laid 
aside, out of any regard to the changing circumstances of the 
times. 

First, then, we may say that the pulpit must, at all events, 
maintain its didactic character. 

There is a feeling among some, that the people have a grow- 
ing reluctance to be instructed. There is a popular outery 
against dogmatism, a great sensitiveness to an thing like the 
assumption of authority ; and this reacts upon the ministry, to 
make them reluctant to claim the office of instructors. And 
yet what is the business of a minister of the Gospel, if not to 
teach in God’s name? This it is which distinguishes the prov- 
ince of the preacher from that of every other literary man or 
public alee Surrender this and you surrender that which 
makes a pulpit, and marks the peculiarity of its discourse. Ser- 
mons are not harangues before a mass meeting. They are not 
dissertations on morality. They are not popular lectures on 
matters of taste, science, or sentiment. ‘Alt. these are perfectly 
distinct in purpose and method from preaching. Now the 
Advocate who should surrender a thorough exhibition of the 
principles of law for the sake of gratifying a jury ; the States- 
man who should hesitate to discuss the principles of legislation, 
or the gravest questions of political economy, would be regard- 
ed with contempt for the abandonment of his province as an 
orator. Much more then does the preacher who shall sacrifice 
this first right and purpose of his calling, betray his trust and 
dishonor his profession. Even on this lew ground, as a de- 
partment of letters, the pulpit has its prerogatives and is bound 
to maintain them. 

But this didactic quality is of far higher importance. It is 
the foundation of all permanent success. It is not enough that 
instruction should be the accident, the remote result of other 
qualities : it must be the end, all else must be incidental. A 
man of genius may melt crowds by his pathos. He may 
charm an ass¢mbly weekly by brilliant sallies of thought, deli- 
cate allusions, acute delineations of character, or fine analogies. 
He may thrill them by sympathetic appeals ; and he may have 
to say, after all, as said an eloquent preacher in one of our 
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southern cities, now deceased: “There must be something 
wrong in my preaching. I can paint the sufferings of Christ 
on Sunday, so that my whole congregation shall Hy be on 
Monday morning I hear them swear to my face.” There was 
something wrong. There was genius. ere were breathing 
thoughts and burning words. There were electric nog 5 
thies. There was true consecration; but there was not 
aptness to teach. And so in many instances now, where there - 
is striking power and instant impression, there is too little seed 
sown, too little truth lodged. ere is but little instruction in 
ighteousness. The didactic element is wanting. 
"SThere are perhaps times and agp in which the mere play 
of brilliant fheulties may happily arrest attention not otherwise 
to be won; but it isa remark never to be forgotten both by 
preacher and people, that “the feeling of admiration is incom- 
patible with the feeling of conviction.” Conviction, and the 
results it works, are the end of preaching; but conviction 
comes only by the steady pressure of truth on the conscience— 
that truth which exalts God and abases man—that truth which 
exhibits a supreme Ruler ordering a sublime course of Provi- 
dence, vindicating his government while he redeems a rebel 
race, and carrying out his great decrees of sovereign mercy, 
while he yet leaves man free to his choice. This doctrine of 
God--a God ruling and saving lost man—is the power and 
ew of the Gospel. This is the truth which quickens and 
makes the dead in sin alive; and this, in all its strength and 
attractions, the ambassador of Christ must preach. No better 
encomium was ever passed on a minister of the Gospel, than 
on one of whom a hearer said: “ He makes every thing he 
says seem great ; sin, holiness, redemption, heaven, hell, . 
eternity.” But to preach this doctrine of God, it must be 
made a systematic study. It must be seen in its relations and 
harmonies. It must be presented in its consistency. It isa 
recent fashion to decry systematic theology and disparage its 
seminaries, as though they compressed. and trammeled mind. 
But through what other means can the preacher enter upon his 
work, furnished with so clear, thorough, harmonious views of 
the truth of God ?—and cannot a mind thus furnished soon 
wear off the accidental stiffness of the schools? A lawyer may 
— up a smattering of information by reading the Reports ; 
ut what is he by the side of one who beyond all this has pon- 
dered law as,a science, communed with its master-minds, and 
graven its principles upon his understanding? A preacher 
may pick up an extemporary acquaintance with truth in 
some of its applications, and if he has confidence may make 
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some happy hits; but what abiding, practical force has he; 
what stre and poise amid the assaults of error, compared 
with one who has entered into the doctrines of the Gospel as a 
ante, seen their consistency, and felt their concentrated 

wer 
P There is, however, another aspect of this subject, which must 
be kept clearly in view. All true believers, of whatever name, 
have what may be called a heart-faith, a unity of soul, in re- 
ceiving the great doctrines of the Gospel, which springs from 
the renewing ges of one and the same Spirit. The pious 
Methodist, in his heart, believes as fully as we do in all the 
doctrines of grace. Every prayer he utters expresses them, 
and he delights to pour them out in his intercourse with fellow 
Christians. Each evangelical denomination or school, how- 
ever, has its individual formule and modes of expression, 
which they connect with these cardinal doctrines of the com- 
mon faith. They have also explanatory doctrines designed to 
reconcile these primary truths with reason or with each other ; 
and out of these have arisen many peculiar terms and favorite 
forms of statement, which go to characterize different sects and 
schools of Christian philosophy. Now there is nothing which 
we more need at the present day, than to draw together be- 
lievers of all evangelical denominations into essential harmony 
and codperation. ere is no happier tendency of the times, 
than the actual movement of all Christian hearts towards sul- 
stantial unity, obvious to every one who has noticed the work- 
ing of Christian feeling in widely scattered forms of faith. 
And if this is ever to be realized, it must be by laying aside 
the technicalities of the schools and the distinctive phraseology 
of sects, and meeting on the broad ground of om state- 
ment and expression. Not afew of the most useful preachers 
of the day owe their power and acceptance to the freedom 
with which they throw themselves into the great topics of 
religion, trammeled by no anxious conformity to established 

hrases, and no timid spirit of qualification. is is to realize 

the sentiment of Cecil, that he who would preach the Gospel 
truly, must preach it with all the strictness of a Calvinist, and 
all the freedom of an Arminian. It is not that anything which 
constitutes true Calvinism, will be omitted. It is not that such 
premning will want system; but it will be a system more 

ge free than that which has been sometimes thought 
essential to evangelical preaching. It will be less a system of 
Theology, and more the system of the Gospel. 

There is no necessity then of perpetuating the technical form 
of doctrinal discourse. Let the manner and phraseology be 

VOL. XII. 3 
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recast. Let it put on the fresh and nervous energy of the 
times. But the substance of those ministrations no age can 
spare. Surrender these truths as the staple of B argony cease 
to urge home on the people instruction pervaded by these real- 
ities, and based on these grounds of obligation ; and we shall! 
have something, but it will not be preaching. We shall have 
a popular lecturer on Christianity discoursing “of Religion,” 
but not an ambassador of Christ, delivering his eternal word. 

A second quality of preaching which we cannot surrender, 
is what fone be called its analytic element. 

It belongs to the Pulpit to discriminate; to go back to the 
nature and distinctions of things; to separate the true from the 
false, the precious from the vile. That truth which the preacher 
wields is designed to penetrate into “the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, to divide between the joints and the marrow.” It 
is opposed to all loose generalities which are so apt to spring 
from some of the tendencies of the age. It is his business to 
bring his hearers to the habit of thorough self-examination, to 
furnish them tests of character, and train them to know what 
manner of spirit they are of. And to do this he must go into 
the analysis of the affections. It is true that from this close 
self-inspection many of his hearers will shrink back. The mere 
necessity of reflecting accurately will weary some; others will 
fail to see the importance of it. In every congregation there 
are some wounded and despondent souls, who we know will 
tend to pervert the searching presentation of truth, into new 
food for doubt and melancholy. The preacher who loves to 
see every eye fixed and every mind intent, will feel a reluct- 
ance to a mode of preaching which must certainly be irksome 
or dull or painful to a portion of his hearers. 

There is, besides this, the strong pressure of the world, contin- 
ually laboring to break down the distinctive line between itself 
and the people of God. There is the increasing fellowship of 
regenerate and unregenerate men, in humane endeavors. Ihe 
enemies of the Cross of Christ, instead of facing his followers as 
in other times with cold menaces and violent opposition, appear 
to be all going the same way. In many moral enterprises, they 
are ready to join hands with the disciples of Christ, especially 
if the test points of religious character are dropped for the 
while. They have, in their view, a far better idea of brother- 
hood than that of the Church, one of much wider communion 
and more liberal feeling ; and it is a trying task for one, at the 
present day, to turn to those whom he respects for their morality, 
and with whom he sympathizes on great social questions, and 
address them as godless men, and press on them the discrimina- 
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ting truths of the Gospel. Add to this the influence of a differ- 
ent style of preaching, as seen in some other denominations ; 
where, with much ability, grace, and unction, there is yet a 
studied evasion of all test points, an agreeable warmth, yet 

nerality of application, a comfortable blending of all hearers 
into one body; and it is easy to see that one of a genial and 
hopeful nature will thus be strongly tempted to surrender the 
distinctive tone of the New England Pulpit; to soften the divi- 
ding edge of truth to a more yielding temper; to deal less 
in tests and more in impressions; and to hope to bring men, all 
unawares as it were, to an unconscious sanctification. Is this a 
safe experiment to try in New England? Is this the preaching 
to be engrafted on our mind and character? Allowing that 
this discriminating element in preaching may sometimes have 
been overworked, that it may have been made needlessly offen- 
sive, that it may occasionally have been hasty and inapplteghie ; 
still, is not this preéminently a scriptural preaching ? is it not 
one which experience and the Divine Spirit have remarkabl 
sanctioned ? > not the peculiar spirit of the Gospel this awful 
discrimination of character: “ He that believeth on me: or 
He that believeth not on me?” Is it not the most solemn fact 
attending the preaching of the Gospel, that through every assem- 
bly there runs a broad line of separation, and that on the one 
side or the other every hearer stands? And is such a fact to be 
suppressed or overlooked? Not that men are to be offensively 
characterized. Not that this distinction is to be incessantly 
rung upon, or thrust into an invidious prominence. Not that 
the minister of Christ is ever to lay aside a genial, considerate, 
unassuming spirit. But such a reality must not be kept back. 
It must sometimes be declared. It must ever silently pervade 
the whole tenor of a sermon, so that every listener shall feel it. 
The preacher must so address men, that the individual shall 
know when it means him. “He must,” as one has forcibly 
said, “ insulate his hearers, place each of them apart, and render 
it impossible for him to escape by losing himself in the crowd. 
At the day of Judgment, the attention excited by the surround- 
ing scene, the strange aspect of nature, the dissolution of the 
elements, and the last trump, will have no other effect than to 
cause the reflections of the sinner to return with a more over- 
whelming tide on his own character, his sentence, his unchang- 
ing destiny, and amid the innumerable millions who surround 
him he will mourn apart. It is thus that the Christian min- 
ister should endeavor to prepare the tribunal of conscience, and 
turn the eyes of every one of his hearers on himself.”* 





* Works of Rob Hall, V. 2, p. 138. 
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Another characteristic, never to be laid aside in preaching, 
is that of argument. 

There is an evident belief, in some minds, that a minister can- 
not go into an argument as once he could; that anything like 
consecutive reasoning is unwelcome in the Pulpit, and that any- 
thing like logic must be put into disguise. ere was, unques- 
tionably, a style of dry metaphysical argument once tolerated 
in the preaching of the Gospel, which never can or ought to be 
revived. There has been, at times, a zeal in arguing to excess 
on minor points of doctrine, under the excitement of some wide- 
spread controversy. There is a tedious manner of proving, for 
the sake of mere sequence of thought, what nobody denies. 
Of such argument we make no defense. But that the people 
anywhere are averse to reasoning as such, is glaringly untrue. 
On the contrary, there never was a time when the common 
mind was more alive to argument ; when there was more vigor 
and earnestness in discussion, or when proof on any subject was 
more in demand. The Infidelity of the day calls its Conven- 
tions, and attempts at least to hold an argument before the peo- 
There is stringent reasoning in the political meeting and 
rom the press. The Lawyer argues with the court and argues 
with the jury. Can the people be reasoned with on all these 
subjects, and is it so impracticable to reason with them on 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come? The fact 
is simply, that men are tired of abstract reasoning, not of - 
ment itself. Utter a sentiment in any congregation, and a few 
select minds will be interested. Bring forward something to be 
proved, and almost every eye will be fixed ; and all that is 
needed to keep that interest is to go on and reason it out, upon 
principles that are within every man’s understanding. Let a 
preacher reason with men from the known facts of human 
nature ; from that universal consciousness in the heart of man 
which answers to every other heart, as face to face in water. 
Let him draw his argument from the analogies of common life 
to those of religion, from every day principles to those of Christ- 
ian duty, and he will preach to no listless hearers. Men feel in 
the end far more complimented when the preacher thus 
addresses their reason and faces them with proof, than when he 
aims at glossing over assertions with entertaining imagery, or 
tries merely to throw around them, by stealth, the soft network of 
some good impression. And here, especially it is, that the 
scribe who is instructed for the Kingdom of Heaven, needs to 
blend wisely the old and the new, to meet the wants of the age. 
Religion is rapidly extending its domain, and asserting its right 
to preside over many remote departments of conduct, where its 
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authority had become well nigh outlawed. It runs out more 
and more into the minutie of life. It a down into the 
market place, the exchange, the farm, the shop, and behind the 
counter. It points to unwritten obligations and laws above 
those of man. It claims the right to apply the standard of the 
Gospel to the habits, the duties, the mercies, and the charities 
of daily life. The scope of the preacher is thus widening, as 
unquestionably it ought to widen. He is to deal more and 
more with all these questions of detail, and they are not ques- 
tions to be treated inconsiderately. It will not do to dismi 
such matters with mere smart sayings, with generalities, or 
with hasty assertions. These questions must be tried in open 
court before the people, and by the tests of common sense 
and the word of God. They must be reasoned out on princi- 
ples that commend themselves to every man’s conscience. And 
this the mass of men will welcome. It was a fact of happ 
augury, that a thronged assembly gathered eve Sabbath 
evening last winter, in one of our great mercantile cities, to 
hear a preacher press the claim of the Bible to control the 
Counting House. It is true that skill in this reasoning is not to 
be acquired without effort. Mere books will not give it. It is 
to be learned from the observation of men and of society. 
But it is a reasoning which the Pulpit cannot be without. 
Christ thus argued. It was by a ioe | logic that he shut the 
mouths of Pharisees and convinced the people. So Paul 
reasoned, and by such reasoning, now, infidelity is to be put 
down, false doctrines exposed, and every covert sin searched 
out. By such reasoning men are to be convicted and made 
ashamed of a Christless life. By such reasoning they are to be 
delivered from loose views of character, of responsibility, 
and of future retribution ; and qualified, on every point, them- 
selves to give a reason for their faith and practice. It was by 
the reasoning of the Pulpit, in a great measure, that the New 
England character sien its peculiar cast of strength and inde- 
pendence ; and by the same old power applied to the new cir- 
cumstances of the age, it must be secured and disciplined for 
the service of God. 

Finally, the crowning quality of preaching, which can never 
be dispens d with, is a pervading spirituality. 

Disguise. it as we will, the ministry at the present day are 
under strong temptations to descend from a high tone of spirit- 
ual preaching. In many cases, they have but little encourage- 
ment on this point, even from the better class of Church mem- 
bers; while a large proportion of wordly men show, by their 
looks and remarks, if not by open resistance, a strong determin- 
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ation not to be pressed too closely in this way, or to allow 
themselves to be brought under the searching “ power of the 
world to come.” The love of money or of office, and even the 
natural excitement of progress, are, in ms instances, eating 
out the heart of religion. In the meanwhile, those seasons of 
revival which brought whole communities to a stand, and threw 
the light of eternity into almost every heart, have become rare. 
As a natural consequence, ministers, especially those who are 
inclined to be timid, are led, almost unconsciously, to relax the 
urgency of their appeals; and there are unquestionably many 
who are more spiritual in the closet than they think it safe or 
judicious to be in the pulpit. 

But, if there is anything which constitutes the preéminence 
of the Gospel, it is, that it surrounds and invests our life with 
the power of the world unseen. An invisible God mysteriously 
working about and within us; a Saviour, “ whom not having 
seen we love;” a throng of angels and perfected saints rejoic- 
ing in our salvation ; lost spirits plotting our ruin: such are the 
realities which envelop and follow us at every step. It is only 
to loose the silver cord, and the veil of flesh vanishes, and we 
too are spiritual and immortal. This it is which gives worth to 
man and value to his life; and the preacher of such a Gospel 
must strive to bring his hearers steadily under the deepening 
sense of these realities. There is a style of preaching in vogue 
which leaves these things, in a great degree, out of sight. It 

resents truth, indeed, truth interesting and useful, but still in 
its inferior aspects. It advocates religion, much, on mere econ- 
omical considerations. Itspeculates ingeniously on the various 
problems and uses of social life. It urges moral enterprises on 
grounds of human compassion and public advantage. Its tone 
is taken almost solely from the present; and it is the strong 
impulse of the times to make preaching thus material. But 
what, in truth, are all these considerations compared with the 
sublime reality of a God whom we are to meet in judgment? 
What are all these social interests of men, but mere adjuncts to 
that spiritual kingdom of which Christ is Head, and whose end 
is glory? What are all the motives which earth can furnish, 
compared with the loyalty, the gratitude, the burning devo- 
tion, which we owe to Him who bought us with his blood? 
This is the “kingdom” into which the faithful preacher is to be 
“instructed.” This kingdom he persuades men first to seek. 
From these realities he brings his most urgent arguments and 
his tenderest appeals. Recall the names of those throughout 
all time, who have been mighty in quickening the Church and 
saving souls, and you will find that the secret of their power 
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has been. borrowed from vivid impressions of the eternal 
world. These are impressions which no age can outgrow, 
and which tono class of men are unsuitable. It was the 
power of these truths, as uttered by Whitfield, which seamed 
the faces of the Kingwood colliers with tears of repentance. It 
was to these truths that the great orator of New England paid 
tribute when he said, “ I want my pastor to come to me, in the 
spirit of the Gospel, saying, ‘ You are mortal. Your probation 
is brief. Your work must be done speedily. You are immor- 
tal, too. You are hastening to the bar of God. The Judge 
standeth at the door.’ When I am thus admonished, I have no 
disposition to muse or sleep.” Not that the preacher must con- 
fine himself to that narrow round of topics which are imme- 
diately spiritual ; or that he will incessantly aim at a monoton- 
ous solemnity: but that, be his preaching various as it may— 
be it however timely or humane—there will run beneath it all 
a deep undertone of spiritual feeling. It will all be, and be 
felt to be, but subsidiary to the establishment of Christ’s spirit- 
ual kingdom in the individual heart and in the world. 

It is this sense of things unseen which makes the true religion 
of the affections. This lays hold of the deep springs of feeling. 
This alone draws forth a truly genial spirit, and teaches us to 
love men not merely as brethren of the human race, but as fel- 
low-immortals. This gives courage to toil, and patience to 
endure as seeing Him that is invisible. It sweetens sorrow ; it 
breathes divine communion; it sheds abroad a calm delight; 
it wakens hope unfading; and, even in this imperfect state, 
enables saints to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 

He that would preach such a Gospel must strive himself to 
“dwell near the fountain of grace,” and drink deeply of its 
spiritual influences. To such a man it has been strikingl 
said, “The most ordinary topics will open themselves wit 
freshness and interest, and the things of the Spirit will display 
their inexhaustible variety and depth. He will pierce the in- 
visible world. He will look, so to speak, into eternity, and 
will present the essence and core of religion; while so many, 
for want of spiritual discernment, rest satisfied with the surface 
and the shell. This spirit will not allow us to throw one grain 
of incense on the altar of vanity. It will make us forget our- 
selves so completely, as to convince our hearers we do so; and, 
displacing everything else from the attention, leave nothing to 
be felt or thought of, but the majesty of truth and the realities 
of eternity.” ' 

It is wholly a mistake to regard the responsibility for the dis- 
ng wee of truth, as confined to the ministry. Not a hearer 

ut has a part in shaping that public sentiment which, for 
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and for evil, is operating to modify preaching. If the 
people of God in this land iui a cciene tole wn ol all the 
change and pressure of our times, shall still instruct, search, 
persuade, and elevate their souls, let them remember that the 
make the preacher. The minister of Christ cannot preac 
much in advance of his people. If their sentiment is pervert- 
ed from the simplicity that is in Christ ; if they thirst for intel- 
lectual entertainment in the sanctuary ; if they consider preach- 
ing which singles them out, which follows them to the every- 
day duties and circumstances of life, and probes their secret 
sins, as meddlesome ; they bring a temptation on the ambas- 
sadors of Christ, which the most faithful and independent find 
it hard to bear. Let them rather see to it, that the influence, 
which assuredly reacts from every individual on the ministry 
of the day, shall tend to engage the whole force of their talent 
in the quickening of piety and the saving of souls. Let them 
require of their preachers that they be thoroughly men of the 
age ; foremost in its movements, informed of its demands, quick 
to discern its opportunities. Let them require, also, that they 
be men and preachers for eternity ; acknowledging no master 
but Christ, knowing no man after the flesh : yet knowing every 
human being as a lost and ransomed brother, to whom they 
bring a message from the King. 





Art. I].—SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. 


A Visit to Europe in 1851. By Professor Bensayan Sitio, 
of Yale College. In two Volumes, with Illustrations. New 
York: George Putnam & Co., pp. 418 and 398. 


Tue world we inhabit has seldom been viewed in all its 
varied aspects by the same individual. Among travelers who 
go forth for the express purpose of seeing the world, one 
contemplates it with the eye of a moral philosopher, and takes 
in merely its social relations ; another with the eye of a natural 
philosopher, and is occupied wholly with the laws and phen- 
omena of the physical world; and another still, with the eye 
of the poet, and is intent chiefly on the beautiful and sublime 
of nature, or the splendors of art. The qualifications requisite 
for seeing the world to the best advantage, are seldom all united 
in one man, implying as they do a peculiar/ mental and moral 
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constitution, and an education the most varied and extensive. 
In fact, we can hardly recollect a single member of the human 
family, who has set out to see the world in full ion of all 
the qualities of the intellect and the heart, and all the varied 
stores of knowledge, which are essential to form our beau ideal 
of the accomplished traveler; of one who is fully prepared to 
see all that the world has to exhibit of man and his works, and 
of external nature. The philosopher, the poet, and the Chris- 
tian, must all meet in the same individual. The sagacity, and 
the power of generalization characteristic of the first, the en- 
thusiasm and susceptibilities of the second, and the benevolence 
and devotional spirit of the third, are severally essential and 
indispensable elements of the compound. He who would see 
the world as a grand whole, comprehending in his field of view 
all its great moral and physical outlines, and contemplate it 
with the highest benefit to himself and others, must carry with 
him, in the first place, warm and benevolent affections, that 
shall esteem nothing uninteresting to himself that concerns the 
welfare of man, and a love of happiness flowing constantly 
towards every creature that is capable of enjoyment or suffer- 
ing; in the second place, the power alike of making accurate 
observations, and of drawing correct conclusions ; and, in the 
third place, the faith which contemplates man not merely in 
his earthly relations, but still more in his immortal destinies : 
and, finally, he must add to all this an extensive knowledge of 
the laws and productions of nature, with a lively susceptibility 
to her charms. The institutions of man which, so far as they 
are voluntary, are the expressions of his will, appear in lights 
the more interesting in proportion as they are viewed through 
the medium of a heart more deeply fraught with benevolence ; 
and the arts of man, which are the expressions of his power 
over the laws and productions of nature, are viewed with more 
profound delight in proportion as the mind of the traveler is 
more cultivated and more richly stored with knowledge. The 
ever-varying phenomena of the external world, — @ pecul- 
iar interest in one who understands their laws, and the beauti- 
ful and sublime of nature reveal their hidden charms without 
reserve only to the man of cultivated taste. But no one can 
see the great temple of nature in all its glories, but he who, in 
addition to the emotions which the most enlarged intellect and 
refined taste can inspire, sees in them the reflection of divine 
wisdom and benevolence. 


————— Philosophy baptized 
In the pure fountain of Eternal Love, 
Has eyes indeed. 
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Of those who have attempted to take in both the natural 
and the moral world,-in their progress over the earth, the illus- 
trious Humboldt seems to us to have approached nearest to our 
ideal of the accomplished traveler. He possessed by nature, 
in a very unusual degree, that mental and moral constitution 
which we have deemed essential to such a character ; es 
with the ardent love of truth, which characterizes the 
philosopher, the lofty enthusiasm and tender susceptibilities of 
the true poet ; glowing, also, with the warmest social affections 
and fervent desires for human progress and human happiness ; 
and, finally, possessing an amount of knowledge of both the 
laws and the roductions of nature, unequaled, for its extent 
and variety, ty any other member of the human family. 
Humboldt was not only an educated traveler, but he was 
educated for a traveler, by a long course of studies expressly 
adapted to that end, under the most eminent masters of the 
age. Would that we could add, that the writings of one who 
evinces on every page so admirable a page ey of the works 
of God, and so Senovelent aregard for the happiness of his 
fellow-men, had shown, in equal measure, that he possessed the 
remaining element of character which connects earth with 
heaven, and time with eternity ; an element without which it 
is impossible that any one should ever rise to the highest and 
most comprehensive views of God’s creation. 

We shall leave it to the friends of Professor Silliman to say, 
how many of those qualifications he possesses, which we have 
deemed essential to one who would see the world to the best 
advantage ; but we cannot help remarking that he had two 
sources of interest peculiar to himself—the pleasure of revisit- 
ing the scenes of his youth, and the gratification of seeing face 
to face, the leading scientific men of Europe, with whom he 
had long carried on an interesting correspondence; men, who 
were already familiarly known to him through their works, and 
to whom he was well known through the same medium, and 
especially through the American Journal of Science. in the 
year 1805, Mr. Silliman, having been recently appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Yale College, was dispatched to Europe 
for the purpose of purchasing books and apparatus for the Col- 
lege, with leave also to avail himself of the opportunity of 
attending the public lectures, or private instructions, of distin- 
guished a ag in his department, in the Schools of London 
and Edinburgh. The narrative of his observations published 
after his return, in two volumes, entitled, “a Journal of Travels 
in England, Holland, and Scotland,” was eagerly read, and 
secured to the author much reputation as a writer, in addition 
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to the distinction he enjoyed as a man of science; although 
the materials were borrowed from rapid sketches of men and 
things, which he had penned at such momentary intervals as 
he could snatch from the laborious professional pursuits that 
occupied him most intensely ; or more commonly, it is believed, 
they were the fruits of leisure stolen from the hours usually 
allotted to sleep. Visits to the old world by literary men as 
well as others, were up to that period extremely rare, and this 
work was the first of the kind ever published in America. 
Nor was this the only ground of the extensive popularity it 
enjoyed. It was a graceful and lively narration, abounding in 
vivid description of natural scenery and works of art, and with 
animated sketches of the distinguished men of Great Britain ; 
and it justly secured to the author a reputation among the best 
observers and best writers of his day. The accuracy of his 
representations was attested by such of our countrymen as 
succeeded him in his route, during the years immediately fol- 
lowing, and we have heard more than one of them acknowl- 
edge, that these volumes were their vade mecum. 

Although the confining duties which devolved on Mr. Silli- 
man, as Profesor in Yale College, and Editor of the American 
Journal of Science, did not permit him to repeat his visit to 
those shores, yet he had kept up a correspondence by letter 
with most of the leading scientific men of Europe, probably 
more extended than was the case with any other scientific 
American. The moment therefore he touched the shores of 
ee, his memory was busy in retracing the scenes which 
he had traversed in his youth, and in recalling the generation 
of great men, now mostly passed away, who at that period 
fixed the gaze of England and of the world. Nor were these 
reminiscences of any ordinary degree of interest. They went 
back to the days of George the III; to the days of Pitt, and . 
Fox, and Sheridan ; of Wilberforce and Clarkson ; of Maskelyne 
and Herschel; of the projected French Invasion; of Nelson 
and the battle of Trafalgar; of the old Royal Society when 
Sir Joseph Banks was the President, and Cavendish, and Wol- 
laston, and Dalton, were attending members. The country of 
old was England with her stage coaches, long before the period 
of steamboats and rail-cars. Although nature in her great 
outlines retained the same features, yet the progress of art had 
so altered the face of society, that by a singular inversion of 
things, England had grown young by the progress of years, 
and it was Old England he saw in his youth. We cannot 
wonder therefore, that the mind of our author should have con- 
tinually reverted to his former visit, and that comparisons 
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should be frequently instituted between the England of 1805 
and the England of 1851. He might well exclaim, “the 
fathers! where are they ¢” and it might naturally be + ew 
that he would have been oppressed with sadness at the thought. 
that all the great and the learned whom he had seen in their 
pride, were now no more. The mighty man, and the man of 
war, the judge and the prophet, and the prudent and the an- 
cient, the captain of fifty, and the honorable man, and the 
counselor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator”— 
all had alike vanished from the stage, and an entirely new 
array of scenes and of actors was to appear in their stead. <A 
spirit less buoyant than his might have Sous weighed down by 
so many sad recollections ; but his meeting with men of science 
was that of old acquaintances, although it was their first inter- 
view ; and the sight of new objects engrossed him as he went 
onward ; vast improvements in the arts; vast developments in 
science ; joyous meetings with correspondents with whom he 
had long enjoyed intimate fellowship ; a lively sympathy with 
his younger companions, to whom everything was new ; these 
all combined to dispel the clouds that’ seemed gathering over 
his path, and to light up his - with perpetual sunshine. 
On comparing the youth of twenty-six with the veteran of 
three score years and ten, we recognize a striking, and indeed a 
very unusual, identity. The same traits of character, moral 
andl tatstoctudl, shone in both; the same susceptibility to the 
charms of nature and of art; the same admiration of the wise 
and good ; the same urbanity and readiness to be pleased ; the 
same love of liberty and of all that concerns human happiness, 
and the same detestation of war and oppression. The former 
work shows us how early the author had reached the maturity 
of manhood; the latter, how firmly he retains his hold on 
youth. Any one may be convinced of this, who will read in 
connection the account of his descent into the Dolgoath Mine 
in 1805, and his ascent of Mount Vesuvius in 1851. 

The company of friends, especially of his devoted son and 
daughter-in-law, added, no doubt, greatly to the pleasures of 
the tour. The territory traversed was immense, when we con- 
sider that the whole journey occupied but six months ; and the 
number of objects that successively engaged their attention, 
was still more extraordinary. They visited England, Wales, 
France, Sardinia, Tuscany, Rome, and the Roman States, 
Naples and the Neapolitan States, including Sicily ; also Lomb- 
ardy and the Venetian States, Switzerland, Geneva and the 
Alps, and the Jura Mountains, Germany, Prussia, Belgium, 
and again, France and England. The author adds: 
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“ These countries, it is true, are familiar to travelers; many Americans have 

over them during the late season, and they have been often described. 

till, to those who have remained at home, (and only a very small portion of 

mankind can ever travel abroad,) recent narrative and description may have 

the freshuess of novelty ; the reader soon becomes identified with the traveler, 

and enjoys with him the beautiful and grand in nature, and the productions of 
human skill in the useful and ornamental arts.” 


The leading objects of the tour are thus specified : 


“To us, abstaining from all interference in the politics of Europe, the sub- 
lime and beautiful in nature, and the instruction which they afford in science; 
the monuments of antiquity; the places rendered memorable by historical 
events, or by physical catastrophies ; galleries of the fine arts; collections in 
natural history; the triumphs of architecture and of engineering; establish- 
ments of physical science, and of the useful arts; eminent individuals, and the 
face of human society, presented sources of contemplation that were never ex- 
hausted.” . 


Hurried as their movements were over the vast area the 
surveyed, and intense as were their efforts to see the chief 
curiosities both of nature and art, and the celebrated men, of 
the respective countries they visited, our author still found time, 
as in his former visit, to write a full narrative of his observa- 
tions. It may be a useful lesson to the young to remark, how 
much may be accomplished by a frugal use of the fragments— 
“the odds and ends”—of time. We have been informed that 
a large part of the records from which these volumes were 
drawn, was the fruit of early rising. 

The earliest excursion made by the party out of England, 
was a brief visit to Wales, the latter part of March. The 
description of the Vale of Llangollen and the Plas Newydd, 
affords so fair a specimen of the work, and withal contains so 
pleasant a story, that we are induced to present it to our 
readers : 


“ This vale has been rendered famous by having been the chosen residence of 
two ladies of noble families, and of Irish extraction, who, for half a century, 
imparted celebrity to Llangollen. They are here no longer ; we saw their tom 
in the cemetery, and perused the brief memorial of their life and death. 

+ Newypp was the name of the ‘antique and unique cottage of the 
late lamented Lady Eleanor Butler, and the Hon. Miss Sarah Ponsonby. It is 
situated on a small knoll, surrounded by lofty trees and beautiful grounds. 
These two ladies came into this neighborhood in 1778, and being pleased with 
the scenery, they made it their philosophical retirement from the frivolities of 
the fashionable world, from which, and from their friends, they literally eloped. 
They built their romantic cottage, and decorated it with palisades, ornamented 
wit gia and antique figures carved in oak, in a most uliar style. 

utler died on the 2d of June, 1829, aged ninety. Miss Ponsonby died 


Lad 
on the 9th of December, 1831, aged seventy-six. Both were interred in the 
church-yard at Llangollen. Plas Newydd is now the property and residence of 


two other maiden ladies, Miss Lolly and Miss Andrew, who seem to tread the 
paths and emulate the retirement of their predecessors. By permission, ob- 
tained through the courteous intervention of another lady, I was permitted, 
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with my son and his wife, to see the house and the ladies themselves, and 

their beautifal grounds. The house is a gem, and in the enjoyment of it, the 

ladies, Butler and Ponsonby, from attachment to each other, refused advan- 

tageous offers of marriage, gave up the world, and lived here for more than 

= years in elegant retirement in the exercise of benevolence and hospi- 
ty.’ 

“ They saw at their house the most celebrated literary characters of the day— 
Madame de Genlis, Sir Walter Scott and others of his scale of fame—and the 
ladies of Llangollen contributed to the fame of this justly celebrated vale quite 
as much as its grand and lovely scenery. They were ladies of accomplished 
minds and manners, and doubtless their relinquishment of their friends, and 
of the world for each other, added a degree of romantic interest to their quiet 
abode, nor were they without some harmless, although rather amusing peculiar- 
ities of costume. 

“ Prints are sold in Llangollen, not only of Plas Newydd, their beautiful 
house, but of themselves in the somewhat masculine attire which they chose 
toassume. They are represented in full riding dresses, such as were formerly 
made of broadcloth, close fitted to the waist, and with an ample skirt, and 
they wore round hats, with high crowns, I suppose of beaver, such as are worn 
by ae. As they were of full habit of health, this costume did not 
tend to feminine delicacy of appearance, and they might have been taken for 
men in disguise. The present possessors of the house kindly accepted our 
apology, as strangers from a far country, for the liberty we had taken, and we 
were cordially received. One of the ladies, although it was evening twilight, 
and the earth wet with recent rain, attended us through the grounds, which 
are most beautiful. Forest trees and fruit trees, and trees and shrubs for 
ornament; rich and well-trimmed hedgerows; varied surface of gentle hill 
and grassy slope ; and in the remote and retired distance, a rivulet and water- 
fall; near the dwelling, domesticated birds of cheering song and elegant plum- 
age, and in the lofty trees the clamorous rooks; all these attractions were 

uped into a harmonious variety, while in front of the domicil was the 

autiful vale and the rushing Dee; aad upon a high hill beyond the river the 
shattered but still imposing ruins of the old castle of Dinas Brann, whose 
mouldering walis tell of a thousand years gone by.” 


In their visit to Oxford, our travelers witnessed a presenta- 
tion for degrees, at this ancient University, and enjoyed agree- 
able interviews with its distinguished philosophers and scholars ; 
but they found little to gratify them in regard to their own 
favorite studies, as appears by the following statement: 

“ We are assured that physical science is not favored by the great body of 
the University, and indeed it appears to be decidedly .discountenanced. The 
classics—very valuable, as indeed they are, and always deserving a high place 
in a course of general education—are here, along with some portion of mathe- 
matics, and with the moral and intellectual sciences, especially logic, the great 
absorbing topics, and there has been little change from the courses of former 
centuries. Neither Dr. Buckland, (now Dean of Westminster,) nor Dr. 
Daubeny, both of them men eminent in their professions, the former in miner- 
alozy and geology, the latter in chemistry and botany, could obtain more than 
a meagre class, not on an average twenty pupils, in a University which has 
6000 members on its books, and 1500 in actual attendance.” 


The meeting of the Geological Society, in London, and of 
the French Academy in Paris, where our author met with 
many celebrated men, long known to him by their works and 
their correspondence, afforded him a real gratification, for 
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which nearly his whole life had been a continued state of 
apeetie. His visit to the French Academy is thus des- 
cribed : 


“ The Frencu Acapemy is the great centre about which the whole world of 
science, in a certain sense, revolves. I had the honor of being escorted to one 
of its weekly sittings on Monday afternoon at three, by the venerable Cordier, 
now I believe the only surviving member of that large corps of savans who 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt. His little work on the internal heat of the 
earth, presenting decisive proof that the temperature increases as we descend, 
made a great sensation in the scientific world, and however it may at-firet 
have appeared to savor of extravagance, his startling conclusions have been 
fully established. Although M. Cordier has passed fourscore, he is still erect, 
active, animated, affable, and warm in his siiaa By him I was introduced 
to the distinguished geologist, M. Constant Provost, professor of geology in 
the Sorbonne. M. Provost has been the steady and able — of the 
elevation theory of MM. Elie de Beaumont and Von Buch. Sitting ¥ his 
side in the centre of the long hall where the Academy holds its sessions, | had, 
for a brief space, opportunity to scrutinize the array of leading minds by 
which I was weet Before me, elevated upon the tribune, and with the 
baton of his office, sat M. Rayer, the distinguished physician—and president 
for the year. On his left, was the striking form of the perpetual secretary, the 
illustrious Arago, his face strongly — by dark and shaggy —- and 
deep lines of thought. There was the amiable and dignified Biot, with his 
little velvet cap. Gousnngeult, Payen, and Dumas, the chemists—Brongniart 
Milne Edwards, Elie de Beaumont, Leverrier, and many others equally w 
known. Some of these I now saw for the first time, as they were kindly 
pointed out to me by M. Provost. There were present inthe room some 200 

rsons—including, of course, many not members. The room is adorned by 

uste and portraits of distinguished members of past times. To reach it, we 
pass through the library, and there, on going out, I encountered M. Vattemare, 
so well known in America, from his system of exchanges. He was zealous to 
serve me, and by him I was escorted to the royal library in the Louyre, con- 
taining some 85,000 volumes, and in some respects the most interesting li 
in France. This library, formerly the property of Louis Philippe, is now 
opened to the public at certain hours.” 


Although professional details are sparingly introduced into 
the narrative, designed as it was for general reading, yet we 
could wish to meet more frequently with such passages as the 
following: 


“ Arrestan WeLt or Grenecte.—This fountain is famous the world over, and 
of course it was to us & very interesting object. It is not far from the Hotel 
des Invalides, and was undertaken chiefly with reference to the great slaughter- 
houses (abattoirs) in its vicinity. It was begun January 1, 1884, and the bor- 
ing was prosecuted during seven- years and two months. It opened with a 
diameter of 12 inches; at the depth of 1300 feet it was contracted to 6 inches. 
They struck the water at the depth of 1800 feet, and the entire depth is 2000 
feet, or nearly two-fifths of a mile. The water rose first in a fine thread, but 
soon after it came so rapidly as to injure the machinery. It rose to the height 
of 112 feet above the surface; high enough to flow into the attics of the most 
lofty houses in Paris, and into many of its towers. The entire depth of the 
boring is five and a half times that of the dome of the Hotel of the Invalids, 
and more than five times that of the cross on the summit of St. Paul’s, in 
London. In a diagram of the strata, seen in section, the cathedral of Stras- 
burgh, and the church of St. Peter, at Rome, are figured at the bottom on the 
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level of the subterranean fountain, and they a r very humble, compared 
with the great distance to the surface of the Mes + 

“The flow of the water was equivalent to 600 gallons in a minute ; 500,000 
gallons in 24 hours; and I have not learned that the quantity is diminished.” 


We trust that the desire of our readers to peruse the work 
itself, will render it unnecessary to enlarge the amount of our 
extracts; and we shall only add one more passage—that 
describing the interview of the author with that prince of 
travelers and philosophers, Baron Von Hvumsorpr, whom he 
had the pone satisfaction of meeting at Berlin : 


“ Professor Dove called the next day at our hotel, and left his card, with the 
announcement that Baron Von Humboldt would see us on Monday, between 
twelve and two o’clock, at his house in the city. 

“In fulfillment of this appointment, we went at one, and were admitted by 
his faithful servant, the companion of many an arduous journey. His mansion 
is a plain edifice, situated in a retired part of the city ; and he would not have 
been now at home had not the king gone to Kénigsberg; for his residence is 
omar with the king, at Potsdam, who keeps him near his — as his 

ather did before him, not only for his society and conversation, but, no doubt, 
also as a counselor, wise from his many years, and his large experience in the 
world. We passed through his library, which fills, on all sides, a room of con- 
siderable size ; and he issued from a door on the remote side of the apartment, 
opening apparently from his ey room. He met us with great kindness 
and perfect frankness, and with a pleasant rebuke for my nm: hesitated to 
call on him, (I had written a note, asking permission to call,) implying that he 
was not ignorant of my position and efforts at home. I then introduced m 
son and Mr. Brush, and we were at once placed perfectly at out ease. His 
bright countenance expresses great benevolence; and from the fountain of his 
immense stores of knowledge, a stream, almost constant, flowed for nearly an 
hour. He was not engrossing, but yielded to our promptings, whenever we 
suggested an inquiry, or alluded to any particular topic; for we did not wish 
to occupy the time with our own remarks any further than to draw him out. 
He has a perfect command of the best English, and speaks the language quite 
agreeably. There is no stateliness or reserve about him; and he is as affable 
as if he had no claims to superiority. His voice is exceedingly musical, and he 
is so animated and amiable that you feel at once as if he were an old friend. 
His person is not much above the middle size: he is not unlike in form to the 
late Col. Trumbull. He stoops a little, but less than most men at the age of 
82. He has no appearance of decrepitude ; his eyes are brilliant, his complex- 
ion light; his features and person are round, although not fat; his hair thin 
aud white; his mind very active, and his language brilliant, and sparkling 
with bright thoughts. He alluded in a flattering manner to our progress in 
knowlelge in the United States, and to the effect which the American Journal of 
Science and Arts had produced in promoting it. He showed himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the progress of physical science and general improvement in our 
country, and particularly commended the labors of Col. Freemont in the Far 
West, and of Professor Bache in the coast survey, and of Lieut. Maury in navi- 
gation.” 
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Arr. IIL—THE NECROMANCY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Spiritualism. By Joux W. Epmonps and Grorce T. Dexter, 
M.D. With an Appendix. By Natuanter P. Tattmapor, 
late United States Senator, and Governor of Wisconsin. 
Vol. 1. New York: Partridge & Brittan. 


An Appeal to the Public on Spiritualism. By Juner Ep- 
monps. New York: 1853. 


We do not notice these publications, because we intend to 
pass them soberly through a critical review ; but solely because 
they are the most respectable exponents of the subject to 
which they relate. Our readers may take the present article 
rather as a running commentary upon what has fallen within 
our own observation. 

In the great cauldron which is seething in our Western 
World, one of the newest, if not oddest, of its motley in 
dients, which, it would seem, might defy Medean art itself to 
compose into a homogeneous, and, above all, into a healthful 
mixture, is the wonder of “ spirit-rapping,” with its other stu- 
pendous phenomena. Our readers are perhaps aware, from 
the ubiquity of this marvel, that this enormous addition to our 
social and intellectual wealth is not merely, as they may have 
been disposed derisively to view it, one of the contrivances of a 
conjuror’s box; but is a matter-of-fact inauguration of a new 
and wonderful religion! The West has already produced one 
new faith, and dignified its vanishing wilderness, under the aus- 
pices of Mormonism, as the future seat of a great spiritual em- 
pire, (a truth which we receive, but under a different master ;) 
and why should it not reassemble its motley shadows, with the 
assistance of the Poughkeepsie seer, into a new combination, 
and rejoice in the possession of another new faith? Sweeden- 
borg is, in fact, the genius of the new dispensation, which is 
ushering in its powers with the astounding phenomena of ra 
pings, of moving tables, and of speaking ghosts. It would 
seem to be necessary only, from this example, to add ‘a few 
years to any religious theory, however absurd, which may hap- 
pen to draw surreptitiously around it the mysteries of another 
world, in order to impart to it all the seriousness and respecta- 
bility which belongs to old age. It is a mortifying fact, that 
time can consecrate error as well as truth. As a matter of 
fact, Sweedenborg is actually resuscitated in “ spiritualism,” 
with the addition of a splendid court around him, (avcurding to 
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the ghostly demonstrations of Bacon and Franklin, and, we be- 
lieve, of some other illustrious shades.) Sweedenborg, there- 
fore, is fully installed as the genius of modern necromancy ! 
His wild faith is now, apparently, culminating to its zenith, in 
a not unnatural alliance with the hitherto regarded disreputa- 
ble arts; and whether he will soon disappear in the tenuity of 
his ghostly hypothesis, remains for the future to determine. 
He may realize the Arabic dream of the Moule-Saa for American 
missionaries, for aught any prophetic sagacity of ours can foresee. 

We doubt whether all our readers are acquainted with the 
poetic charms with which the new Sweedenhorgianism is in- 
vested. Mohammed has not been more skillful in the construe- 
tion of his heaven than have been the disciples of this new 
faith. We might suspect them of plagiary upon the waning 

lories of the Prophet. Their glowing revelations depict 

owery Arcadias, with solid honses and veritable streamlets ; 
where deceased spouses are obediently waiting with their chil- 
dren for their living husbands; where half-bodily men, pru- 
dently provided with sandwiches, or other spiritual pabula, for 
the refreshment of the way, are toilfully climbing mountains, 
and gazing from the summits of celestiai Chimborazos ; where 
disputations, and marrying, and even dying, go on; and where, 
in short, things are in a very practicable state, very much as 
they are here. We do not propose to conduct our read- 
ers through this land of dreams; nor to invite them to lay 
aside the faith of their Bibles for the “ spiritual” islands of the 
Blest. We shall not weary our wings with so adventurous a 
flight, above, we presume, the Mohammedan Seventh Heaven ; 
we will, therefore, omit it all, and, with a humbler essay, gos- 
sip our way through the alleged (shadowy) basis of this ghostly 
hypothesis. 

The Buffalo Medical University, and Professor Faraday, 
have saved us all the trouble of upsetting the pompous mira- 
cles of the “ rappings” and of the “table-movings,” with which 
the new religion is introduced; and we shall not waste our 
breath upon these things. We may be excused, also, for not 
undertaking seriously to diseuss the question, whether “ spirits” 
possess the capacity to produce sounds, or to make muscular 
exertion, without lungs, or throats, or muscular powers. We 
shall pass by with similar neglect the questions, grave enough, 
but easily settled in Scripture, respecting the ability of the 
spirits of the dead to revisit the earth, and respecting the Jaw- 
pon of intercourse with necromancers who profess to com- 
m inicate with them. (We refer the reader, once and all, upon 
the last point, to Deut. xviii, 9-14; and xiii, 1-5.) 
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We will, however, endeavor to systematize our ideas even 
in this cursory notice. In the fist place, the general doctrine 
attempted to be supported by the new religionists is, the inter- 
course of the spirits of the dead with men. The invisible 
world has broken its barriers, and is pouring out its ghostly 
legions, with their new lights of knowledge, upon the earth. 
The reliable instruments for this intercourse, however, are the 
persons of “mediums ;” the rappings having been in a good 
measure resigned as a clumsy expedient. But there are some 
curious things about this new device. The inconvenience 
omning from the presence of two souls in the same body, is ob- 
viated in some cases by summarily severing the connection be- 
tween the body and soul of the medium; a power which the 
spirits are said to exercise liberally—a terrible dispensation ! 

e spirits, however, do not always find it necessary to resort 
to this expedient, since, probably, they find minds sufficiently 
ductile to their purpose. It is a very curious fact, that the me- 
dium professes at one time, while in the full possession of 
the mental powers, to write (and why not speak?) by the 
unconscious suggestions of another spirit. The medium thinks 
that she (or he) is not herself, but somebody else! By what 
psychological process she convinces herself that a spiritual 

ower, of whose operations she is unconscious, is acting upon 

er mind, instead of an illusion, we must guess by the help of 
Stewart or Cousin, or by the more hopeful assistance of the 
presiding physician in some humane establishment. This psy- 
chological difficulty is leaped, however, by another and, per- 
haps, shrewder class of mediums; though, in fact, ultimately 
to present only a still more formidable chasm. The mind of 
the medium is said to be entirely dismissed from the body by 
the communicating spirit ; the spirit taking the vacated place, 
and assuming all the functions of the proper soul. There is 
obviously nothin equivalent to the marvelousness of this new 
case in the whole range of recorded veritable wonders; not 
even in the demoniacal possessions of the New Testament. It 
is obviously neither more nor less than death, without any of 
the usual fatal consequences to the body. Consistently enough, 
the mediums view the case in this light, and go through the 
agonizing process of dying, with horrible precision, imitating a 
sudden | final gasp, with the accompanying retraction of the 
members, so exactly, as to shock any one who possesses any 
remains of religious sensibility. We have, therefore, presen‘ed 
in “spiritualism,” not a new variety, but an entirely new spe- 
cies of death, with an extensive addition at the same time to 
the causes of mortality ; a new field of curiosity and labor for 
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the physiologist. Death occurs now, according to the spiritual 
demonstrations, while ihe full action of the heart continues and 
the color of health is even heightened; and invisible agents, 
released from the flesh, may sever the connection between soul 
and body at their pleasure! Shall we begin to sound an alarm, 
when the malice of an enemy may be even more terrible with 
his body locked in the safe keeping of the grave; since his 
soul, deprived of none of its powers of mischief, may lurk in the 
air around us, even the solitude of a chamber and the surround- 
ing of stone walls being no obstacle to his purposes? The law 
cannot detect or pursue spirits who are capable of managin 
ropes and brandishing knives. But we shall not be very muc 
frightened by the phenomenon of a living, breathing, and 
speaking dead bedy—a body without a soul; and we entertain 
ersonally very little apprehension of being ourselves brought 
into such a condition. If the condition is voluntary, the spirits 
will find us intractable, and our bodies non-conductors to their 
spiritual electricity. The —— exercise but a rude in- 
genuity in extricating their —— from the perceptible ab- 
surdity of this case. Their doctrine labors under the infliction 
of the nightmare, beyond the art of a Paracelsian physiologist 
to cure. They allege, in explanation, that the spirit (we be- 
lieve that they make a distinction between soul ond spirit) does 
not entirely depart from the body, but still retains its connec- 
tion (a thread, as it were, by which to guide its return) while 
the soul, or the rational part, nevertheless, is wandering in the 
distant regions of space ; (we must take the philosophy and all 
the alleged facts of the new religion as they are given: us, 
without demurrer.) We have, therefore, the explanation 
striding into a deeper mystery—that of an extended spirit, 
stretching its ghostly substance through the universe ; the soul 
kiting itself at liberty among the stars, and trailing the elastic 
cord of its spirit, as though it were struggling to break the lig: 
ament which impeded its effectual birth into a spiritual state ! 
We conceive that so extraordinary a dispensation ought not 
to be barren of some proportionate results. If the whole 
ghostly world have combined to support upon their shoulders a 
new spiritual temple, and if the old vaults of necromancy raise 
their arches for this —— there should be some extraordin- 
ary consequences. e doctrine be true, the moment of its 


demonstration is the abolition of death. The miserable drud- 
ges of toil have a celestial California at once opened to them, 
and the more wretched beings who live in sin might be tempt- 
ed to abandon their low pleasures for an emancipation, which 
would be a real good, at least an exciting change, to them. 
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But the mediums themselves actually live in the ecstatic con- 
templation of an enrapturing spiritual paradise. We might 
naturally look, therefore, for more marked results in their case. 
We might apprehend the chance, that, when once enlarged 
from the body, the spirit of Franklin or of Bacon might wait 
long for their return from sipping the bliss of Paradise, and 
might tarry somewhat beyond the cock-crowing summons, and 
either be forced to retain its dwelling, and reassume the func- 
tions of mortality, or else resign the abandoned body to decay. 
The liberty of so tempting an enlargement could not very safely 
be trusted to every person. We imagine that some creditors 
would long look in vain for the return of their debtors, and 
would find no other alternative than the precaution of seizin 
upon the still wing body. Yet, did the law still allow of suc 
seizures, it might be a very odd question in law, respecting the 
identity of the body (person) which might be inhabited by an- 
other spirit ; and it would be clearly a very awkward predica- 
ment for Lord Bacon to be steel some day by a mundane 
sheriff; the unpleasant event might recall some pecuniary 
matters of former times, and he might hear in court some im- 
pertinent lawyer inquiring, respecting the truthfulness of the 
memorable, and not very euphonious line of Pope, 


“ The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


It must certainly appear to our readers very extraordinary, 
that a delusion so palpable, and which allows so free a gallop 
through its firmest substance, should have planed any 
other than the contemptuous notice of any intelligent man. 
We feel a little qualm in confessing, that many intelligent 
Homme have given it an air of respectability, by partial- 
y crediting its pretensions, and by regarding it as an impen- 
etrable wonder. They may continue to shelter themselves, in- 
deed, under the broad mantle of the immortal lexicographer, 
who is said to have been gulled by the Cock Lane ghost, as 
others certainly were. Curiosity and credulity are very active 

rinciples in the human breast, and when they are encouraged 

y men, whose opinions are taken by thousands as a rule of 
judgment, they may run a very dangerous course. We have 

ad the fortune to see the curiosity of an entire town, however, 
effectually quenched, by an unguarded experiment of tlie spir- 
itualists themselves. A corporal’s guard of them, who were 
beating up for proselytes in one of our Western villages, made 
up their minds, after a rather barren flourish of trumpets, to at- 
tempt to sweep the doubtful public at once into their ranks by 
making a public display of their formidable phenomena. After 
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a profound lecture, in nubibus, with the insinuation of some 
blasphemy intolerable to Christian ears ; and which the French 
atheist did not exceed, who pronounced the Divine Being to be 
the highest species of crystallization—(for the lecturer pro- 
nounced the Deity to be the great magnet of the universe, not 
tropically, but literally, as the source of electrical phenomena) 
—a young woman was then brought forward to serve the mira- 
cle-battery, and to convince the gainsayers that the identical 
principle (electricity!) which produced the miracles of the 
Saviour, could reproduce similar prodigies. The medium ad- 
mirably acted the dying scene in pantomime ; though the ex- 
ertion was sufficient, aided by the heat of the room, considera- 
bly to enhance her ordinarily tresh complexion. When the 
acting was over, and the spirit was pronounced to be enlarged, 
her body sat upright in a chair and pronounced a well-conned 
oration. After the termination of this ridiculous farce, which 
proceeded with a pomposity and unmeaningness as remote as 
po from what might have been expected from Frank- 
in, she (the medium) declared herself to be Dr. Frank- 
lin, in person, and proposed to answer any questions which 
might be addressed to her upon the subjects of mesmerism and 
theology. The challenge was taken, and Dr. Franklin ques- 
tioned upon his knowledge of these subjects. Upon the 
first om it might have been imagined, that the masquera- 
ding doctor was condescending to a little pleasantry, had not 
the case been too serious for jesting; the merits of the new 
illumination being put to the demonstration. At any rate, he 
(or she) said, in reply to a question obviously put with design, 
that he still firmly believed in the existence of two electri- 
eal fluids; a reply which, obviously, materially affected the 
uestion, whether Franklin was really present upon the occa- 
sion. After this unlucky debut, one might suppose that no fur- 
ther questions were asked or solicited upon the dangerous 
affinities of mesmerism; and no one cared to try the skill of 
“the subject ” upon its mazy generalities. Upon the subject 
of theology, the medium was quite at home. Future punish- 
ments were, with exulting emphasis, denied. Ad/ the dead 
were pronounced to be in a state of virtue’ Upon this sub- 
ject, however, “the spirits” do not all make the same state- 
ments ; a discrepancy which we shall not trouble ourselves to ac- 
count for. A quizical theologue, who conceived it proper, for the 
sake of a ludicrous opposition of things, to carry the mooted ques- 
tion, respecting the merits of the Taylor and Tyler divinity, to the 
court of Pluto, received a response couched in admirable 
oracular mysteriousness : she (Dr. Franklin) would agree with 
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neither party any further than they agreed with her. Contin- 
ued interrogations upon the particular nature of her theologi- 
cal belief, elicited no further information. A few miscellane- 
ous questions released the masquerader from the thorns; al- 
though the points of the catechism continued to be somewhat 
sharper than the answers. In short, Dr. Franklin was convict- 
ed as grossly ignorant of his own life. He did not know how 
much of the Declaration of Independence he wrote, nor what 
he had to do with it. He did not know who were associated 
with him in preparing the original draft. He could not tell 
whether he was more than once married. He did not know 
what advice he gave to Whitefield respecting the location of 
that illustrious man’s Orphan Asylum; nor did he know where 
he was buried. The absurdity of this flimsy imposture was 
rendered more glaring by the confusion and even ill-temper of 
the medium, who sored times rent the veil of her masquerade 
by a reply like the following: “I am not so easily caught, sir.” 
The unfortunate result of this experiment left the spiritualists 
bankrupt in reputation, and effected a general lustration of the 
town as to this delusion. 

We shall not any further disturb the uneasy throne of “ spir- 
itualism” by any meddling of ours with it. But while we dis- 
miss the merits of this extraordinary subject, we ask the indul- 
gence of a few observations. 

It must be evident to our readers, that there is a wonder con- 
nected with this case far exceeding that of spiritualism in itself. 
The publication of Judge Edmond’s book, after his “ Appeal to 
the Public,” with the association of Senator Tallmadge in the 
authorship, must show us, not only that two prominent men 
may lend the influence of their responsible stations to the sup- 
port of a gross absurdity or a dangerous delusion, and become 
mad, but that the credit which is attached to it has some other 
support than its own flimsy pretensions. The New York Judge 
and the United States Senator, are only the expression of many 
thousands in the community. We shall suffer the “ Appeal” to 
give its own view of the extent to which these opinions are diffused. 


“Searcely more than four years have elapsed since the ‘ Rochester Knock- 
ings’ were first known among us. Then mediums could be counted by units, 
but now by thousands—then believers could be numbered by hundreds, now by 
tens of thousands. It is believed by the best informed, that the whole number 
in the United States must be several hundred thousands, and that in this cit 
[New York] and its vicinity, there must be from twenty-five to thirty thousand. 
There are ten or twelve newspapers and periodicals devoted to the cause, and 
the Spiritual Library embraces more than one hundred difterent publications, 
some of which have already attained a circulation of more than ten thousand 
copies. Besides the undistinguished multitude, there are many men of high 
standing and talent ranked among them, doctors, lawyers and clergymen, in 
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numbers, a Protestant bishop, the learned and reverend president of 
college, judges of our higher courts, members of Congress, foreign em 
and ex-members of the National Senate.” p. 44. 

If we should vulgarize the designation of this extract, we 
should call it, sham. We have no belief that the extent of the 
delusion is anything like as formidable as is here represented. 
If all the curious crowds, who have witnessed the performances 
of Signor Blitz, might be designated as conjurors, then the 
thousands, who have had their philosophy puzzled by the table- 
movings and the mappings might be indiscriminately called 
“ spiritualists,” and their numbers counted by hundreds of 
thousands. ‘The clergy will feel certainly very highly compli- 
mented by the information, that their brethren, ‘ in great num- 
bers,’ have fallen into the faith ; but the appellation, clergymen, 
covers so great a variety of persons, that perhaps the statement 
is unexceptionable. ‘“'The learned and reverend president of a 
college” is, we think we may venture to say without any breach 
of confidence, as much a believer in spiritualism as he is in 
Mormonism, and no more. But a judge, who is capable of 
making statements of so indiscriminate a nature, adducing per- 
sons as subjects of a delusion who are very remote from any 
share in his opinions, manifesily reveals an unsoundness of 
judgment or a want of uprightness which should disqualifiy him 
for exercising the high functions of his office. Nevertheless, after 
all the qualitications which it is necessary to make of the extent 
of this delusion, as alleged in the extract, we must admit both 
its extensive diffusion and its extraordinary influence. We may 
account for this phenomenon in the case of Judge Edmonds, 
although he has the courage to deny the imputation, on the 
ground of scepticism as to the truths of the Bible. The doctrine 
of the Sweedenborgian paradise is also peculiarly acceptable to 
many persons. Thousands would gladly throw away their 
belief of future punishments, if spiritualism offered a credible 
support for its rejection. We will take two other brief extracts 
from “ the Appeal.” 

“In the meantime, it is due to myself and others to say, that our faith, as 
growing out of these researches, is not ‘at irreconcilable variance with revela- 
tion.’ Misled by the erudities which are alone seen in the newspapers of the 
day, because the graver matters cannot find admission there, the idea is, I am 
aware, entertained by some, that this new philosophy is at variance with the 
revelation through Christ, the Redeemer.” [A very unsatisfactory statement of 
the author’s belief in the inspiration of the entire volume of the Scriptures. ] 
“This is indeed a sad mistake, and one that believers would be too happy to cor- 
rect,” [is this trifling with public credulity, or is it an accidental conjunction of 
ideas? | “if only the opportunity could be afforded them.” p. 43. 

“ This is a part of the something which I have found in my researches. But 


there is more yet. There is that which comforts the mourner and binds up the 
broken- ; that which smooths the passage to the grave and robs 
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of its terrors; that which enlightens the Atheist and cannot but reform the 
vicious ; that which cheers and encourages the virtuous amid all the trials and 
vicissitudes of life, and that which demonstrates to man his duty and his desti- 
ny, leaving it no longer vague and uncertain.” (We call attention to the words 
which we have underscored.) p. 44. 

We shall not controvert this truth. Proceeding from an 
ignorant man it should be treated with deserved pity ; but com- 
ing from a man in the station and with the pretensions of 
Judge Edmonds, it exhibits the most extraordinary effrontery. 

But, dismissing its particular consideration, is it not extraor- 
dinary that juggling and the dark arts of necromancy should 
be employed to shelter a real and scarcely disguised opposition 
to the Christian revelation? Is it not a wonder that the nine- 
teenth century, with its boasted lights of science, and with its 
Protestant religion, should not yet be removed from the shades 
which once invested medieval barbarism? Shall another 
Froissart again adorn his narratives with accounts of the feats 
of “familiar spirits,’ who then uttered voices and practiced 
knockings as well as now? We ought perhaps to be surprised 
at no prodigy in this progressive age; but when the stride is 
a movement backwards, we may fitly express our astonishment. 
We have had indeed an attempted resuscitation in high quarters 
of the ante-Nicene fathers, with their half-dyed robes of scarlet, 
and with the cloaks of the philosophers actually donned; and 
perhaps we ought not to wonder, from this example, if humbler 
persons practice in resuscitation upon less reputable ashes, and 
attempt to restore to life the sorcerers of the middle ages, who 
tormented medieval time. We may laugh at the simplicity of 
Puseyism and of spiritualism, and the rejuvenescence of hoary 
absurdities ; but their influence is potent, and will mock in 
turn at our impotent ridicule. Puseyism has already translated 
Bishop Ives to Rome, as well as affected other distinguished 
perversions ; and spiritualism can now boast of its successors on 
the other hand, and point to the elevation of a, New York 
Judge, and of a United States Senator, to the peerage of 
necromancy. But if we care nothing for the Iveses, or the 
Edmondses, or the Tallmadges, nor for the loss of any others 
who can become the converts of such systems; we may care 
something for the condition of society in which such conver- 
sions are practicable, and for the means of its cure. What 
must we think of the moral and religious training of a com- 
munity, which is prepared to wonder at, much more, to receive, 
the most absurd of delusions. Christianity is tortured into a 
vast variety of horrible shapes under our eye every day. It is 
made to father, in po ular estimation, every absurdity which 
springs from the prolific brain of man. It is even evoked by 
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the spiritualists to support its dark mysteries, and is invested 
by them with a conjuror’s cap. Millerism comes forward, with 
its dotish and pious enthusiasts, and proclaims on its authority 
the immediate approach of the Day of Judgment; and the 
same delusion, advancing always from evil to evil, turns an- 
other corner of its absurdities, and proclaims from the same 
authority the materiality of the soul, and its virtual extinction at 
death. Campbell, and the disciples of Joe Smith, all ring their 
changes on the Bible. Now, if any one of these absurdities is 
contemptible, and the territory which it occupies excites no 
alarm, the whole assemblage of them presents a much more 
formidable case, and is not to be despised. We may profitably 
pay more serious regard to the charge, made from the be- 
inning of the Reformation, and wielded with such effect by 
sossuet and by Archbishop Hughes, that the emancipation 
effected by Protestantism is an enlargement from the truth, and 
the installment of unlimited variety. We may inquire whether 
the liberty of private judgment, claimed by Protestant nations, 
is sustained by a proper education. It is very clear that 
ple who can be swarmed in any religious hive, or recruited at 
the beating of a so-called ecclesiastical drum, from one service 
to another, are, if they are taught to read and write, or sent to 


college, very py educated. If we would sweep away the 


diversities and the absurdities, which have given some occasion 
to the mockery of Papists, and raise our liberty to its highest 
— of glory, we must lay its foundations deeper and more 

rmly. It may not be unworthy of the providence of God to 
have sent us the metamorphosed Sweedenborgionian of the 
spiritualists to show us this; as He seems to have sent the 
cholera upon a terrible mission of cleanliness and temperance. 
The Sendations on which the moral and religious condition of 
society rests, are certainly not adamantine. 

We are no alarmists, and have no fear that Christianity is 
destined to be swept away, like Roman civilization, by an in- 
cursion of barbarous or refined errors. But there are not want- 
ing European nor American prophets to proclaim exultingly 
this announcement. We will so far yield to the prediction as 
to believe, as we readily perceive, that a fragile crust separates 
us from a horrible gulf into which it might be possible that we 
could be plunged ; and that the poor bridging of our common 
school education is very inadequate to the purpose., We con- 
fess that we have but little faith in the practicability of an 
essential peor in our system (or routine, for system it 
hardly is) of education to meet this want. Men may receive 
the rudiments of a common schooling, and be taught to think ; 
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but the development of their mental activity and power, may 
be an elevation to their ruin. Correct thinking is the only 
justifiable end of education ; and there can be no correct think- 
ing without correct knowledge. Now of all knowledge which 
the mind can put beneath its developing activity, that which 
is derived from the Bible is beyond all comparison the most 
indispensable and valuable. The Bible is the first step of 
certainties, without which the universe is an assemblage of 
visions. We may please ourselves with the capacities of the 
human reason; but without the Bible it cannot ascend one 
step firmly out of the uncertainties of atheism and materiality. 
We may be thought to be dealing in common place. But it is 
no common place that the Bible must be accepted by a health- 
ful intelligence, as just that collection of facts appertaining to 
religion, that nature is in those pertaining to science ; it is the 
sole means of our certain knowledge. Metaphysical theologians 
seem to have encouraged the belief, that we may moor by the 
side of the word of God the floating islands of philosophy ; 
and that we may build spiritual theories upon this double and 
ambiguous foundation. No wonder if errorists have worked 
beneath these metaphysical islands, and unmoored them or 
dissolved them, and thrown the structure half, or more than 
half, based upon them, over the edge or entirely into the water. 


Nor is it any wonder if other men have followed this pernicious 
example of agen one’s faith upon the mongrel foundation of 


a Reason-Bible and constructed islands of their own, and un- 
furled upon them their flag of faith—inscribed, “ Reason and 
the Bible.” While the Bible is only a qualified teacher of 
mankind, it will never —— all its mission. It must 
emit all its light, men must light their way with it, and not 
with the taper of their understanding, or their way will be 
filled with dangers, and with the monsters which breed in the 
darkness. It seems to us, therefore, that the pulpit has a great 
and enviable mission. It commands the abysses in which so- 
ciety might be engulfed. It is the great source from which 
correct opinions are to come down among the people. It is a 
popular instrument. It is not a chain of philosophy. It is to 
reinstate the authority of God, and establish the facts and in- 
fluence of Christianity in the world. How vast a good is the 
pulpit freighted with the blessings of the Christian faith! Let 
it bring its weekly demonstrations of helplessness and of mercy 
to a ruined world; let it demonstrate the incapacities of human 
reason ; let it show in the amplitude of the gospel provision, 
every item of necessary knowledge ; let it show, in its unfold- 
ings of the doctrine of Christ, all the apparently insatiable 
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like a fly beating its wings against a mountain. 
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longings of the human heart more than filled, and the selfish- 
the human bosom exhausted in the abundance of the 
Christian hope ; and you have a light in which the broods of 
error cannot live. You have built a foundation against which 
Puseyism and spiritualism would only roll their puny waves ; 





Art. [V.—BIBLE PREACHING. 


A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, containing the whole 
of the Old and New Testaments, collected and arranged sys- 
tematically. In Thirty Books, (based on the work of - the 
learned Talbot.) Together with an Introduction, setting 
forth the Work, and the immense facility this method affords 
for understanding the Word of God. Also, three different 
Tables of Contents, prefixed; and a General Index, subjoined, 

so elaborated, and arranged in alphabetical order, as to 

direct at once to any subject required. By Rev. Natwanten 

West, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau 

street, 1853. 


Tue remark, “Give us more Bible preaching,” is so often 
made, that we are induced to expand into a brief article 
what was originally intended only as a notice of this work 
of Dr. West. We have a few thoughts, suggested by it, 
to lay before our readers, which, if not new, are, at least, prac- 
tical and worthy of attention. They are appropriate, in speak- 
ing of a Scripture analysis like the one before us, since it is a 
leading design, as we suppose, of such a work, to put it in the 
power of preachers to infuse the Bible element into their pulpit 
ministrations to any desirable extent. 

We are not surprised to hear the desire expressed for a more 
scriptural style of preaching. There is, clearly, a reason for it. 
There are peculiarities and deficiencies in our pulpit discourses 
which are much to be regretted. They have attracted the at- 
tention of Christians. They have inspired extensively the con- 
viction, that, in many sermons, the scriptural element is either 
wholly wanting, or not enough prominent. Whatever other 
excellencies remain, the absence of this is fatal, The popular 


+ 
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Christian heart cannot forgive it, but instinctively cries out for 
its restoration. In these circumstances, it is well to inquire 
concerning the peculiarities and deficiencies here adv to. 
What are some of them, and whence do they arise / 

The thought is often suggested to us, that were the Saviour 
now present in the flesh, the Temple scene would often be reén- 
acted in many a Christian sanctuary. He who would not tol- 
erate brokers and trafficers who profaned the sacred precincts 
of his Father’s house, whose righteous indignation impelled him 
to drive them, amid rebukes and scourges, from the hallowed 
court of the Temple, would be scarcely less moved, were he to 
enter one of our fancy congregations, and listen to the prayers 
and preaching of its fancy minister. “ Make not my Father’s 
house a house of merchandise,” would be, we think, the mild- 
est rebuke that could be uttered. Make it not a den of thieves, 
could hardly be deemed too severe. Doubtless, indeed, people 
and preacher share in the guilt of what we are holding up to 
censure. They mutually influence each other. But we are at 
resent only concerned with the misconduct, in the matter be- 
re us, of the preacher, so far as it is chargeable upon him. 
The following may be taken as specimen examples of ministers, 
whose peculiarities and deficiencies extort from pious people 
the ery, “ Give us more Bible preaching.” We have spoken of 
Jancy preachers. By this term we designate those who aim to 
be fashionable preachers ; who seem to court applause and con- 
gregations ; who confound preaching with poetry ; imagination 
and fancy with inspiration ; beauty of imagery with beauty of 
character ; extravagance with excellence; or oddity with origin- 
ality. What would the Master say to one of his amb ors 
who seemed to forget the Cross, in his eagerness to draw a 
crowd, or to be more solicitous to pray and preach beautifull 
than effectually? Is there, can there be any question, thatsuc 
a preacher has lost, or never exhibited, the Bible element in 
preaching? Surely, if any of his hearers desired the “ sincere 
milk of the Word,” they might look up, indeed, but would not 
be fed. 

And what would the Master say to him who has confounded 
the sermon with the religious essay? Cold precision, classical 
beauty, theological correctness, these, however valuable in the 
essay, are worthless in a sermon, unless there be superadded the 
spiritual fervor and point of one who is earnest to persuade sin- 
ners to be reconciled to God. They may edify the cultivated 
portion of the assembly, but they will never awaken the in- 
quiry, “ What shall we do to be saved?” Another preacher 
has somehow conceived the idea that he is richly endowed with 
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metaphysical acumen, and so must exercise his gift with each 
returning Sabbath. Accordingly, he selects a text, just as a 
diver would select a place to plunge into the stream, and goes 
down at the text, out of the sight of his auditory, emerging again 
only at the place to say “amen.” Another is given to smooth 
homilies, which disturb no consciences, and only suftice to make 
his preaching “like a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well upon an instrument.” Nor 
are these the only examples which may be taken to represent, 
each a distinct class of pulpit incumbents, whose ministrations 
do not meet the religious wants of the people. 

There is another class which we are tempted to call, though 
we mean not any unkindness, religious croakers. This class of 
individuals, which is somewhat numerous in the brotherhood, 
has its representatives in the pulpit. Their sermons are perfect 
Jerethiads, Biblical only so far as this. The last heresy is more 
frequently the theme than the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the last development of ecclesiastical or moral depravity, than 
the compassion of an atoning Saviour. Fear is predominant in 
their minds. Faith has lost sight of the Almighty One who has 
promised to overrule the wrath of man, and the remainder to 
restrain. In the weakness of their faith or (what we are less 
willing to believe) in the unamiableness of their temper, or 
else in their ambition to secure the reputation of being guard- 
ians of orthodoxy, they forsake the Bible, mistaking the true 
method of drawing others toward it. Their preaching is quer- 
ulous and repulsive, except to those who can be inspired with 
a like timidity and heresy-hunting spirit. It is unamiable, un- 
directed to the great end of saving souls, and, therefore, un- 
profitable. For, essential as the purity of the Gospel is to its 
power, and great as may be the evil of heresy—certainly it is 
great enough—there is “ a more excellent way ” of putting an 
end to this evil, of arresting its progress, and of enlightening, 
rescuing, blessing those who have been taken in its snare. The 
furious assault, iterated and reiterated with every returnin 
Sabbath, the assault, which seems intended rather to kill the 
heretics than the heresy, if it be at all consistent with the idea of 
Bible preaching, certainly is not its most felicitous model. 

Nor can we regard, as fully realizing this idea, the mere re- 
ligious harangue. Not a few, especially of those who preach 
without notes, fall into this method unconsciously to themselves. 
Their preaching is chiefly hortatory. They portray the alarms 
and allurements of the Gospel abundantly ; we were ready to 
say, exclusively. Christ, the great central idea, toward which 
every persuasion should impel both the sinner and the saint, is 
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not enough portrayed, not enough prominent. There is, in- 
deed, no design to conceal it. On the contrary, the preacher 
may be sincere, and earnest to do good, and may often speak of 
Christ in his true character, as a redeeming Saviour. The 
defect results from his failure to consider, that mere exhortation 
is not the whole of pulpit duty, and, indeed, will lose half its 
power, if the whole Bible be not searched for its principles and 
truths, as well as for the duties it enjoins. There is yet another 
class of ministers who are not, we think, entitled to the credit of 
realizing the loftiest ideal of Bible preaching, although none so 
earnest as they. They are not timid, but bold as a lion. They 
are not despondent through the feebleness of their faith : on the 
contrary, they are full of faith, faith in certain ideas of progress, 
whose absolute importance few presume to question, but whose 
relative importance is matter of endless debate. By these ideas 
they are so pervaded, that all their intellectual and religious 
exercises revolve about them. All their religious experience is 
moulded by them. Even their estimate of others is formed 
from them. In short, they are technical reformers. Sincere in 
their philanthropy, enthusiastic in their temperament, and in- 
spired with a keen sense of the evils they combat, few are so 
abundant in labors to promote their favorite reforms. What 
we allege, respecting them, is, that they do not fully rise to the 
idea of Bible preaching, because, though, perchance, in preach- 
ing the obligations of — and righteousness, they preach 
the Gospel, yet, in restricting their pulpit addresses to their fa- 
vorite ideas, they do not preach the whole Gospel. Nor do 
they realize the highest, best idea of pulpit power. It is 
equally true, that they worse than waste not a little breath in 
unamiable rebukes of those who have allied themselves more to 
other leading ideas of religion, without, perchance, intending to 
neglect these. And, indeed, of this latter class it should be 
said, that they often fall into equal, perhaps ay and guiltier 
neglect, to wit, by overlooking almost entirely the ideas which 
those, whom we have just considered, make too exclusively 
prominent. 

Such are some of the classes in the ministry, whose preach- 
ing is variously marked by peculiarities and defects, incompati- 
ble with our idea of Bible preaching. 

In response to the inquiry whence arises so wide a departure 
from the true standard of pulpit address, it is enough to say, 
that it can be explained only as we suppose the Bible itself to 
have been more or less neglected by the individuals in question. 
It is incredible that they habitually read and study it, bathe 
their souls daily in its spirit, and so make familiar its beautiful 
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forms of imagery, thought, feeling, and devotion. It is incred- 
ible that they come by this means into daily contact with the 
Saviour in his example and teachin Were it so, did they 
but commune with him more, cherish more those holy influen- 
ces which would guide them to a clear apprehension of His 
divine character and mission, this evil could scarcely exist. 
They would not so lose sight of one whose great commission 
they bear, would not pass beyond His felt attractions, and illus- 
trate painfully, by their earthly ambition, the expulsive power 
of a new affection; in short, would not lose their own personal 
interest in the Bible, and then assume that others in like man- 
ner have lost theirs. The Bible element would more enter and 
pervade, not only their hearts and lives, but their pulpit minis- 
trations as well. 

We pass now to inquire what the true idea of Scriptural 
preaching is? John Wesley, the pious and sagacious founder 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, was accustomed to charge his 
circuit preachers thus: “ Observe, it is not your business to 
preach so many times, and to take care merely of this and that 
society; but to save as many souls as you can; to bring as 
many sinners as you possibly can to repentance, and with 
all your power to build them up in that holiness without which 
they cannot see the Lord.” Plainly the author of these 
instructions deemed the salvation of the unconverted, the bring- 
ing of sinners to repentance, and the building of them up in 
holiness, as central ideas of gospel preaching. 

“The most effective preaching,” says another eminent divine, 
“is that which springs from the experimental piety of the min- 
ister, from the deep and practical working of religion upon his 
own heart. He cannot declare the whole won f God, who 
has not walked with God, and held communion with him on 
the mount of prayer. He cannot truly preach Christ and him 
crucified, in whose heart Christ has not been formed the ho 
of glory, and whose life is not hid with Christ in God. He 
may give the shape and form of truth, but it will be a cold and 
lifeless carcass of theology ; something within is wanting,—the 
beating heart, the heaving breast, the blood, the breath of 
spiritual life. ‘The minister must achieve one half of his work 
in his closet,’ not at his desk and among his books, but upon 
his knees, at the throne of grace. Then will he go out to his 

ple, as Moses came down from the Mount, with a face shin- 
ing with communion with God, and he will reflect the bright- 
ness of his piety throughout the camp of his own spiritual 
Israel. Suc mmo. cannot but be eloquent: it is eloquent 
with love, with grace, with holiness, with truth—an eloquence 
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that does not, like the aurora borealis, flash its coruscating fire 
in the sky, while a polar winter reigns below ; but rather, like 
the sun, warms and vivifies the world beneath, while, at the 
same time, it gilds and glorifies the heavens.” 

There is no essential difference between the ideas of this 
divine, relative to the true idea of Bible preaching, and those 
of John Wesley. In the view of both, “ Christ and him cru- 
cified,” are the great topic of preaching, the conversion and 
sanctification of souls its great end. In the view of both, com- 
munion, and a close walk with God, are essential prerequisites 
to pulpit power. And why? Clearly because these are indis- 
pensable to secure that infusion of the Biblical spiritual ele- 
ment into a discourse, which alone can render it a fit message 
from God to redeemed sinners. Who, indeed, has not appre- 
ciated the justness of Garrick’s reply, when asked, by a clergy 
man, why the people listened to preaching with such indiffer- 
ence, while so absorbed and transported by the exhibitions of 
the stage? “We represent fiction,” said he, “as if it were 
truth, and you exhibit truth as if it were fiction.” This criticism 
of the great tragedian relates, indeed, to the manner of pulpit 
addresses, rather than to their subject matter. Both, however, 
enter into the ideal of a Bible preacher. The Bible must sup- 
ply his themes and thoughts. Christ and him crucified must 

his starting point and point of return. But is orthodoxy 
alone essential to a model sermon? Are numerous —- 
of Scripture, as the manner of some is, alone essential? Are 
speculations, radiating from some pamege of the sacred writers, 
be they ever so ingenious, fresh, original,—be they ever so brill- 
iant and fervid? Alas! aw are, after all, but speculations. 
They are perceived to be nothing more. They are not bread 
of life to hungry souls. On the contrary, the ideal of Bible 
preaching is realized only when the truths of the Bible supply 
the matter, and the spirit of the Bible inspires the manner of the 
man ; only when habitual study and meditation have stored the 
memory with treasures of Biblical knowledge, and the heart 
with the Biblical spirit. When the heart of the preacher is full 
of the Bible, the spirit, and the letter, out of its abundance his 
mouth will speak. His diction, imagery, illustrations, thoughts, 
mode of argument, and on will take direction, take hue and 
coloring, from those of the sacred writers. He will be an ear- 
nest man; they were so. He will deal plainly with the con- 
sciences of his auditors,—show God’s people their 
sions, and warn wicked men; they did so. He will not preach 
himself, nor anybody else, but Christ Jesus the Lord. the will 
teach the things which concern ? Lord Jesus, for so did the 
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holy men, who spake and wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. He will wisely proportion and balance the allure- 
ments and the alarms of the Bible, as they have done; will 
catch their spirit of philanthropy, as they caught that of the Sa- 
viour, and will be inspired by it; in short, will make them, in- 
deed the Master himself, his model, the Master’s teachings his 
ide. 
Bot course, in exhibiting what we take to be the true idea of 
preaching, we are not at liberty to pass by such eminent 
models, especially the Great Preacher himself. Can any one 
read the sermon on the Mount and not blush at what are 
deemed improvements on the Great Master, by a portion of the 
sacred profession? Can any one read the devout, earnest, im- 
passioned, heroic discourses of Peter and Paul, the no less ear- 
nest, honest, plain-spoken appeals, contained in the letters of* 
these apostles to the churches, or in those of James, and of the 
beloved disciple, and not blush at specimens of religious appeal 
now too often heard from successors of the apostles, both in and 
out of the Episcopal church? We commend the attentive study 
of these great models to all ministers who find themselves 
tempted to become fashionable preachers, afraid to speak of 
enal fire for fear of shocking ears politer than those of the 
Saviour, afraid to press the obligations of temperance, humanity, 
‘and strict business integrity, for fear of the sour looks of men 
who keep their principles as truly in market as their merchand- 
ise. We fully Gelieve that were our preachers of the gospel to 
draw their philosophy, theology, and piety more directly, and 
more abundantly, enn the Scriptures, not from German specu- 
lations, nor alone from theological teachers and text-books, nor 
from consulting what will be congenial to the tastes of worldly 
arishioners, we should hear less often the ery, “ give us more 
Bible reaching.” The pulpit would exert a more command- 
ing influence, because its incumbents would fall naturally and 
felicitously into the true mode of pulpit address. 

Our remaining inquiry relates to the importance of this type 
of preaching; we mean Bible preaching, as distinguished from 
the “fancy performances” which, in our large cities, have 
turned the fashionable world upside down, performances which, 
in common parlance, we should designate pulpit “ claptrap,” 
rather than preaching; as distinguished too from the elegant 
religious. essay, from the dry metaphysical discussion, the 
religious speculation, and the mere religious harangue. We 
shall not discuss this point at any length. It is quite too obvi- 
ous. And yet there is a thought or two connected with it well 
worthy to be pondered. The first is, that any departure from 
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this ideal degrades the pulpit. Its respectability in the eye of 
real Christians ought to be, and is, to a great extent, lost. It 
sinks into a sort of stage, preaching into a mere performance, 
and public worship into a fashionable entertainment, quite 
endurable, forsooth, for half a day, especially where one will 
probably hear a “ beautiful” sermon. Possibly it may achieve 
a degree of popularity in certain places, and crowds run atter it. 
It may possess a high artistic merit, glitter with brilliant flights 
of imagination, sparkle with vivid, glowing imagery, and 
description. Thus it may please just asa statue or a painting 
would please a lover of art, just as a landscape or a flower 
would please a lover of nature. But who can truly respect a 
preacher who has forgotten his great commission, or turned 
aside from its plain instructions¢ Take from preaching the 
Bible element, and how have you degraded and debased it! 
How have you stripped the preacher of his elevation as an 
ambassador of the high court of the Supreme, and reduced him 
to the level of the forum or the Senate Hall! If he draw 
crowds to the sanctuary, it is for the same reason that eminent 
orators, or actors, draw crowds to the Senate Chamber or 
to the theatre. His eloquence is artistic eloquence, rather than 
sacred. He is an orator, rather than a preacher of righteous 
ness, a performer, rather than a herald of the skies. 

The importance of Bible preaching is again apparent, when 
it is considered that these departures from it not only degrade 
the ministry, but divest them of their appropriate power. The 
power of a truly Bible preacher is immense. Princes and 

tentates like Felix tremble before it. But this power lies not 
in his transcendent ability, his logic, his fancy, his grace of 
manner, or melody and modulation of voice, but in the fact 
that he comes from the Great King, and deals seriously with 
matters of infinite moment. The appropriate power of the 
pulpit is its power to save sinners, its power, through the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, to persuade men to break off their 
iniquities and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, its power again 
to build up believers in the doctrines, faith, and duties of the 
Gospel. Plainly, then, the preacher no sooner departs from 
his true type and ideal, than he loses all spiritual communica- 
tion with the people. He may retain an intellectual communi- 
cation with his auditory, but aspiritual he cannot. This is not 
mere opinion, mere conjecture, but a conviction and reality, 
demonstrated by a thousand examples patent to the observation 
of every one. We have tried all kinds of preaching. Every 
local church, that has any history, has tried them, tried the 
shadow and the substance, the formal homily and the fervent 
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Bible appeal, the philosophical dissertation, and the practical 
development of doctrines and duties, the dry, cold, didactic, 
technical sermon, and the earnest unfolding of the Scriptures 
to show to the people the things of Christ. We have seen 
this trial, if it has not entered into our own experience; we 
have seen what a pitiful substitute is any preaching, which has 
lost the Bible element, for that by which “ it has pleased God to 
save them that believe.” Every other fails of its great end, 
fails consciously to the preacher, and no less consciously to the 


le. 

What see we now of the mischievous consequences of false 
methods of exhibiting the riches of Christ? Has the pulpit 
that powerful hold of the popular heart which it has had 
in some periods of the history of the church, and which it may 
yet regain? Why has it lost this hold? Not for want of 
talent, nor of erudition, nor of industry, nor of intellectual 
merit in its addresses; not alone because it is not leading the 
van in reformatory movements, since the zeal of not a few 
preachers goes in these movements quite up to what is written, 
while no doubt not a few are plethoric with ultra conservatism. 
Why, then, has it lost, in no small measure, its hold upon the 
heart of the people? Why has it given them the ancient 
malady which Paul designates by the term “ itching ears ?” 
Why has it converted many a sanctuary into a kind of Sabbath 
opera-house, a choir to entertain the assembly at one end, and 
a preacher at the other? Is not this the explanation, that 
it has almost entirely let go the sacred, touching associations 
connected with the Bible; forsaken its treasures of moral 
beauty, and of literary as well ; sought to rise above the magni- 
ficent conceptions and imagery of inspiration, and so fallen 
immeasurably below ; sought to add intensity to God’s appeals, 
and so weakened them; aspired to a purer, better model of 
style than is found in the Bible, and so produced one in- 
comparably inferior? Is it not, in short, because of a depart- 
ure from the true ideal of Bible preaching, and an effort to 
substitute something else in its place? 

If it were at all needful to discuss, at greater length, the 
importance of this type of pulpit ministration, if this import- 
ance did not appear clear as sunlight, from a glance at the sad 
consequences of a want of the Bible element, we would refer 
our readers to the achievements which this type of preaching 
has won, whenever and wherever it has appeared. Tones the 
triumphs of Christianity in the early centuries. The labors of 
the apostles illustrate the importance of the kind of preaching 
witch we commend. Trace the triumphs of Protestantism in 
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Wickliffe’s time, in Luther’s time, and you find that they have 
been achieved by men inspired with the spirit of the sacred 
word, Bible preachers, over men whose type of Christianity 
was that of fashion and form. And whenever Romanism has 
werfully reacted, and borne back the tide of Reformed 
octrine, as in the days of Ignatius Loyola, it has been because, 
as Macaulay says, “danger called forth in the bosom of the 
church of Rome many of the highest qualities of the Reform- 
ers ;” while, on the other hand, “the Reformed churches had 
contracted some of the corruptions which had been justly cen- 
sured in the church of Rome. They had become lukewarm 
and worldly.” The spirit of the Bible had left the hearts, and 
consequently the sermons of the champions of the Protestant 
faith. It had gone, in some measure, into the hearts and labors 
of the Catholic priesthood. Hence the tide turned. Thus it is 
that history strikingly illustrates the importance of Bible 
preaching. Its voice sends the minister to the Bible for the 
elements of his power and usefuiness,.as truly, not to say as 
impressively, as the voice of conscience itself. 
ut enough. We regard the book of Dr. West, whose title 
page has been placed at the head of this Article, as one which 
may be essentially serviceable to the preacher in his effort to 
catch the full inspiration of the sacred word, and to infuse into 


his pulpit-labors, both its letter and spirit. There are furnished 
him by the completeness of this — and its copious in- 


dices, facilities for learning all that has spoken in relation 
to his theme, all, indeed, that inspired men have written upon 
every doctrine and duty of the Christian life. We believe 
this work well fitted, as certainly it is intended, to facili- 
tate the study of the Bible by topics, one of the most useful 
modes of studying it. It is equally fitted and intended to in- 
spire a new interest in the sacred volume; and thus, we 
earnestly hope, will achieve somewhat toward a recall of 
unfaithful ministers to the true idea of Bible preaching. 
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Art. V.—* SHADY SIDE” LITERATURE. 


Tae Sunny Swe; ov, The Country Minister’s Wife. By the 
author of “Little Kitty and her Bible Verses.” Philadel- 
phia: American Sunday School Union. pp. 142. 


Pxxr at Numser Five; or, a Chapter in the Life of a City 
Pastor. By M. Trvsra, author of “The Sunny Side,” &e. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. pp. 296. 


Tue Snapy Sie; or, Life in a Country Parsonage. By a Pas- 
tor’s Wire. Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Co.; 
Cleaveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington; Lon- 
don: Low & Co. pp. 349. 


The Prairie Missionary. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. pp. 180. 


Tue recent publications on the “ Sunny Side,” and the “ Shady 
Side,” of the ministry, have © are us with a new and pe- 


culiar species of literature. The novelty of this kind of literature 
consists not in any peculiarity of style, or of the general design, 
but rather in the introduction of a new theme into the list of 
subjects, which have been treated in works of imagination. 
The characteristic of this literature is, that it essays to portray 
the Christian Ministry with the colorings of imagination, and to 
combine into one life-like story, the various incidents and ele- 
ments of experience which shall render the portrait a fair and 
veritable representation of life, as it is, in the ministry. The 
judgment of the reading and religious portion of the commu- 
nity has uttered the just decision, that the attempt has been 
executed with able and skillful hands, and with hearts that cher- 
ished a proper and ample appreciation of the work of the Gos- 
pel ministry. The artistic execution of the design is, in the case 
of each of these: works, characterized by excellence of a high 
order. The spirit that pervades their pages is lovely and re- 
freshing. Perhaps few writers could be found, whether male 
or female, who could have been expected to accomplish the 
design of these works with greater success than our gifted 
authoresses have attained. 

First, in the order of time, we were presented with “ The 
Sunny Side,” which appeared in 1851. is little volume is 
a beautiful delineation of a very worthy country pastor, 
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meeting the ordinary trials of the ministerial office, and some- 
times suffering depression of spirits, but always encou and 
aided by the ready expedients and sacrifices of his loving and 
ever-hopeful wife. Her courage never failed. With a salary 
of five hundred dollars, and precarious “ donation visits,” they 
found themselves often solely straitened for the means of a com- 
fortable living. But by the expert economy and contrivancy 
of Mrs. Edwards, they were enabled to struggle through the 
clouded passages of life, and to give their chil ren a good edu- 
cation, and see them all respectably settled in useful stations, 
and all but one at the head of ‘Christian families,—that one 
remained out of the safe enclosure of the everlasting covenant, 
not long after the decease of his sainted mother. e setting 
sun of that pastor and his wife was gorgeous, but on the whole 
it was a darkened life, with but few outward joys, save those 
where her own bright spirit gave the light. 

Next, from the same pen, arrested since by death, appeared 
a graphic description of the life of a city pastor, under the 
quaint title of “ A Peep at Number Five.” Mr. Holbrook 
passes from the theological seminary immediately tothe pastoral 
charge of a large city church ;—a young man, of sincere piety, 
of respectable talents, but without experience or knowledge of 
the world, sensitive and somewhat ambitious. In his exhaust- 
ing efforts to acquit himself worthily in the duties of his official 

osition, and, at the same time, eke out an insufficient stipend, 

e encounters a succession of trials and discouragements 
which severely distress his delicate and too easily desponding 
spirit. The cheerfulness of a discreet and loving wife is his 
solace. At length they are established in the affections of their 
people, and placed in a condition of outward comfort. It is an 
interesting story, but one which does not present the ministerial 
sphere as a very attractive field of labor. 

After the interval of a few months, a third work appeared, 
under the sombre title of “The Shady Side,” tracing, with a 
gifted pen, the simple annals of Parsonage life. The design of 
the book is thus stated by the author: “It proposes to give a 
graphic view of life, as it passes from year to year in the coun- 
try parsonages of our own New England.” The author pro- . 
fesses to have avoided extremes, and to have presented a shading 
of the landscape not darker than the average aspect would jus- 
tify. The characters and incidents are not dream-like, but 
drawn from real life, and attest the fidelity with which the de- 
Sign was executed. Edward and Mary Vernon appear like ver- 
itable, historical personages. We follow them with a cordial 
sympathy through their strongly-marked experience in these 
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os ge cy localities. The incidents of ministerial experience, 
with which the narrative abounds, though often striking, seem 
altogether probable and quite common. We can readily credit 
the remark of a minister’s wife, who is said to have commenced 
reading the book with the purpose of marking, by turning down 
the corner of a leaf, each page which her own memory could 
have supplied, but was induced to stop marking, before she had 
half finished it, because she said “there were so many corners 
turned down it spoiled the looks of the book.” There is a charm 
upon every page that shows the hand of genius, and that serves 
to fix the attention and touch the heart. Scenes like the death 
of “Carrie Wood,” or the lingering over the darling’s grave in 
the churchyard of Melville, few can read without emotion. All 
is veiled in the best style of description, gilded and illumined 
with a sweet Christian spirit, and with just views of the minis- 
try in the author’s own mind, and often expressed in the volume 
before us. Yet the picture is dark, gloomy, and repelling. The 

uping together of so many evils and sorrows, in one pastor’s 
ife, presents, as a whole, a combination which rarely exists. 
And the termination of that life is an accumulation of trials 
that requires an effort of imagination to give it a reality to the 
mind. The author has certainly depicted-a large amount of 
human infirmity and perverseness, in pastoral and parish history, 
without displaying anjyihing of bitterness or self-righteous 
asperity. e design of the book is benevolent, and worthy to 
be considered as amply counterbalancing some defects and 
amg which we may discover in its structure or its ten- 

ency. 

The experiences of missionary life’ remained to be told, and 
this phase of the ministry has recently been exhibited in a lit- 
tle work of 180 pages, entitled, “‘ The Prairie Missionary,” and 
written by the wife of a home missionary, in one of the prairie 
States of the West; it is in the form of a journal. It purports 
to be a true history, and its sketches bear the appearance of 
actual occurrences, and not of fancy-colored fiction. Like its 
predecessors, this book, by its graceful, simple style, commands 
the attention of the reader, while the privations and trials to 
which the missionary family were subjected, through poverty 
and sickness, and the want’of due consideration and sympathy 
on the part of their people, make a deep impression on the 
reader’s heart. This portrait of ministerial toils and trials is 
very distinctly marked by the peculiarities of Western society, 
in its frontier localities and earliest stages. It exhibits through- 
out a heavenly sweetness and meekness of spirit, amidst its sad 
experiences of injustice and neglect, which can hardly fail to 
make one’s heart better, in the perusal. 
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The mer ney of these volumes has occasioned an ani- 
mated discussion in the religious journals. We have had, 
“ Letters from the Old Parsonage,” depicting, in vivid colors, 
the rough, gloomy, repulsive aspects of the Christian ministry 
in recent times, as seen through the medium of a personal ex- 
perience, not the most happy in the pastoral office ; and “ Let- 
ters from the New Parsonage,” detailing trials, indeed, not a 
few, but animated with a buoyant hope and fervid piety. Va- 
rying experiences and observations of clergymen and lay- 
men have been spread out to the public eye. The subject 
has oceupied quite as much of the public attention, 
haps, as it deserves; the facts are before the people. tis 
to be hoped that some important good will be accomplished by 
what has been written on this eldest, und which seems to us 
to be justly described, as a whole, by the title of this article— 
“Shady Side Literature.” 


Our object, in what we have further to say on this subject, 
is not to sit as critics in judgment upon the literary taste and 
art displayed in the volumes which we have noticed. The uni- 
versally warm reception with which they have been received, 
attests their truthfulness and power, and accords to the writers 
a high rank among our most distinguished authors. We ad- 
mire the tone of feeling which pervades the works. We take a 
lively interest in the events and characters, sketched in life-like 
proportions, and veiled by an artful licence of description. We 
appreciate the design that — to have had a leading influ- 
ence in prompting the publication of these interesting vol- 
umes. 

We pass from this glance at the character of the works be- 
fore us, and proceed to offer some remarks on their tendency 
and probable effects. 

That there are errors and evils, in a measure latent and unob- 
served by the masses of the religious community—errors and 
evils, under the operation of which many pastors have been 
subjected to severe trials and injustice, and to serious embar- 
rassment in their sacred work; and which demanded an ear- 
nest effort to expose and correct them, is a truth which admits 
of no reasonable doubt. They needed to have public attention 
drawn to them, and fastened upon them. Many of them are 
of too delicate and personal a nature to be handled profitably 
in abstract statements, or ao discourses of “> pulpit. 
The uired to be presented in more engaging and striking 
fous of abieens, ore they would arrest the attention, or make 
an effectual impression upon the minds of multitudes, who are 

VOL. XI. 8 
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apt to imagine that a minister has, of course, a very easy life. 

ere would seem to be no other method, so promising of good 
results, as that of dramatic description, presenting living pic- 
tures of ministerial experience among their people. Hence, 
there is reason to believe that the works before us will, in some 
ae particulars, be productive of good effects. 

n the first place, we may notice a tendency in these vol- 
umes, so far as they are perused by the people, to improve 
their intercourse with their pastor, and to render them more 
considerate and careful of his feelings. The feelings of a pas- 
tor are often tried by a deportment or remarks of some of his 
people, which proceed from inconsideration, and which have a 
good heart hidden beneath them. Now, the graphic delineations 
of mischievous gossip, of officious intermedalin ,of rude dicta- 
tion, of selfish exaction, drawn out here and there in these nar- 
ratives, will naturally furnish hints and start new thoughts in 
many minds, which will profit by them. The minister of the 
Gospel is, more than most men, the subject of remark ; his per- 
formances are often treated as mere matter of criticism, and his 
character is scrutinized as a fit theme for the exercise of an un- 
bridled tongue. It would be unreasonable to expect that any 
mere hints or graphic descriptions of its iniquities are to im- 
pose any effectual restraint upon the “unruly member ;” but 
we may rejoice in any agency, which tends to promote a 
thoughtful appreciation of the circumstances and work of the 
minister of Christ, and to call forth towards him those expres- 
sions of confidence and kindness which he needs more than 
other men, and which cost but little sacrifice to those who 
have the thoughtfulness to make them. It is certain that man 
kind and good people may obtain from these volumes a ric 
variety of useful hints, leading them to an improved mode of 
intercourse with their pastor. If they give heed to them, they 
will be reasonable in their demands upon his strength and spar- 
ing of his time. It is said that Cotton Mather used to have the 
words placed in large letters on his study door, Be Short, to 
remind visitors not to intrude upon his sacred labors. 

We may indulge the hope that the recent “Shady Side” lit- 
erature will also Soon an influence to promote the 
of the pastoral relation. This desirable result naturally follows 
the truthful disclosure of the causes and consequences of fre- 
quent changes of pastor. The fact is beyond a question, and it 
has been much deplored by the best portion of the churches, 
that dismissions of pastors are more frequent now than they 
were fifty years ago. The average length of pastorates has 
diminished about one-third in Massachusetts; and the ratio is 
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not less, — among the Congregational churches in other 
parts of New England. Where pastors fifty years ago contin- 
ued eighteen years, they now continue, in the same place, not 
more than from ten to twelve years,—in many cases not more 
than from three to six years. The consequences of this frequent 
dissolution of the pastoral relation are evil, to parishes as well 
as to pastors. A good minister can hardly be dismissed, by the 
action of his people, without debate and strife—their harmony 
and peace are broken up—the piety of the church is marred— 
the respect of the people for the ministry is diminished,—and 
the tone of morals is deteriorated. We have only to look at the 
usual consequences of the dismissal of pastors to see, at a glance, 
the deplorable effects. It would be unjust to charge the blame, 
in all cases, upon the — Whatever may be the causes of 
this great practical evil, it is a symptom of better things, when 
the evil is exposed and subjected to scrutiny, and when public 
attention is effectually drawn to the religious aspect of com- 
munities, where the pastoral relation has often been dissolved. 
There is need that the people should be instructed, in some way, 
more fully with re ma to the sacredness of the pastoral union. 
It is to be expected that cases will occur where sufficient rea- 
sons exist for dissolving it. But the experience of churches and 
of pastors goes to enforce the recommendation that there should 
be an honest purpose, on the part of both, to make the union 
permanent, and an expectation that it will be for life. There 
should be no intention on the part of either to take any measures 
for trifling reasons to sunder the tie; and no provision in the 
contract between the pastor and the people, that it may be dis- 
solved by either party, giving “three” or “six months’ notice ” 
of their wish to have it dissolved, as if they were more anxious 
to make a dismission easy than to render the union permanent. 

The beneficial influence of these popular volumes, and the 
consequent discussions, is to be sought chiefly in their bearing 
on the subject of ministerial support. They portray the heavy 
— and the ever-recurring, incidental outlays of a minis- 
ter’s family, and without any apparent effort for effect, present 


them with a convincing mecte by giving them their proper 


lace and proportions in the course of the narrative. The story 
fixes the impressions of the facts, and shows the reader where 
the salary of the young minister has gone before the year is 
closed, and what economy and contrivances the minister’s wife 
is compelled to practice, in order to avoid falling hopelessly in 
debt. Meny people, accustomed to live on the income of a farm 
or a trade, without keeping accurate accounts of their expenses, 
and without many outgoes for books, periodicals, traveling, or 
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company, seem to be very slow to understand how a yearly 
stipend of four, six, or eight hundred dollars, in the country, as 
the place may be, should be insufficient to afford a comfortable 
support to their minister’s family. It may be hoped that such 
persons: will come to entertain better views on this subject by 
reading these publications, and will be more cheerful in fur- 
nishing their pastor a liberal support. 

It is gratifying to learn that, during the past year, the peo- 
ple have been turning their attention to this subject, and that 
the salaries of many ministers have already been increased. 
This movement is in the right direction. The necessity for such 
a movement has been waxing imperious for years past. It must 
be admitted that the salary of ministers now is nominally 
greater than it was formerly, when, in addition to the yearly 
stipend of so many pounds sterling, the minister was furnished 
with a house and a lot of land, or the means to buy one, as a 
settlement. But the fact which needs to be considered is, that 
the increase of ministers’ salaries has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in the expenses of living, as marked by the wages of 
labor in other occupations. We hazard nothing in saying that 
any one, who will make a candid comparison of the salaries of 
ministers with the pecuniary rewards of other employments at 
the present day, will acknowledge that ministers, considering 
the cost of their preparatory education, and their necessary cur- 
rent expenses, are more poorly paid than any other class of men. 
Here is an evil and an injustice which demands a remedy,-or 
else a retribution to the churches will not linger. Here is a 
dark side of the ministry, we 1aust admit, which has not yet 
been shaded too deeply. It is well for the churches, as well as 
for the pastors, that the picture has been drawn, and that dif- 
ferent portraits, taken from different localities, have been made 
to this phase of ministerial experience before the public eye. 
We have no personal complaints to offer in this matter,—no per- 
sonal experience of injustice in this respect to engender a sour- 
ness of spirit. Some parishes have always rendered cheerfully 
a liberal support to their ministers. Others have done all that 
they were able to do, and have manifested a warm heart in sym- 
pathy with their pastors. But the fact cannot be concealed, 
that most ministers, with families of children, in country towns, 
are obliged to practice the most rigid economy to make their 
salaries meet their expenses,—not afew are driven to distressin 
straits. They suffer, and their people suffer with them, thoug 
not inthe same way. For, if a minister is pinched with poverty, 
unable to go abroad, and to mingle with his brethren,—if he 
cannot subscribe for a few periodicals, and cannot replenish his 
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library occasionally by adding to it a few new books, his people 
suffer in consequence of his indigence. There is little excuse, 
in most cases, for the — port of ministers in the older 
portions of the country. We behold around us unparalleled 
prosperity,—increase of business and wealth, stimulating the 
masses, and engaging the energies of men in the way of money- 
making, as never before,—ability for display and indulgence. 
Worldly callings hold out extraordinary inducements. It would 
seem reasonable that ministers of the Gospel, at such a time, 
should receive a more adequate support. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire: “ Even so hath the Lord ordained that they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 

It may be regarded as a happy circumstance that the West- 
ern Missionary should have a slats in this group of pictures. 
If that simple story has the effect to awaken a more lively 
sympathy with our Home Missionaries, and lead us to contribute 
more cheerfully to the treasury from which they are sustained 
in their peculiar toils and privations, it will have done no small 
amount of good. 

There is atendency of the “Shady Side” literature in anoth- 


-er direction, which may wel! create apprehension,—and that is 


a tendency to deter young men from devoting themselves to the 
Christian ministry. Truthful and important as these narra- 
tives may be, they are an inadequate representation of the 
work of the ministry. In expressing this opinion, let us not do 
injustice to the writers, whose excellent spirit and laudable 
design are spread over their pages, like the pure light of 
Heaven upon the landscape, in which its objects are revealed 
to the eye. They evidently cherish in their own minds just 
views of the ministry. They are not wanting in the statement 
of sound and comprehensive conceptions of the nature and 
rewards of the sacred office. But they aimed at a particular 
and limited object, not, to give a complete view of the min- 
istry. They depict one side of the subject in bold relief, 
while the other side is of such a nature as to bafile all attempt 
to represent it in the light and shade of ordinary story. They 
speak, as the times demand, in the ears of the religious com- 
munity, to portray errors, and correct evils in the churches, in 
order to bring about better days in the ministry. Mrs. Ver- 
non, in her dying moments, is represented as saying to her son, 
“The churches will awake to the value of their religious privi- 
leges, and make their pastors more comfortable.” Allison, in 
turn, opens his heart t» his dying mother, and in full view of 
the shady side, which he had seen already, declares to her that 
“it is his great ambition to be a good minister of the Gospel, 
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and to follow in his dear father’s steps.” As revealing the 
same specific —— of preparing her journal, “The Prairie 
Missionary,” after describing a touching scene where a little 
—? of six Home wren laborers chanced to be en on 
together, has this record: “I said to myself, do the churches 
know at what price their work is done? Do those Christians, 
who sit surrounded by luxury, and out of their abundance give 
a trifle to send the Gospel to these new settlements, ever dream 
what sacrifices of health, and strength, and comfort, those 
whom they send hither are compelled to make? If each of 
these hearts could be laid open, what records of needless and 
unwritten suffering would be read? Then came the question, 
Does Christ call upon some of his children to bear all this, 
while the great company of professing Christians never know 
a single sacrifice for the sake of the Gospel?” Now the object 
here disclosed is important and worthy of a deliberate effort 
for its accomplishment. It justifies the publication of some 

loomy narratives about the hardships, poverty, calumny, and 
ill-treatment of ministers. The story must be told, in order to 
disclose the truth, and correct the prevailing errors and delin- 
= of the churches. The story has Sees told, and the 


iseussion, which has grown out of it, has turned principally on 
the peculiar traits attending the calling of ministers, and espe- 


cially their want of an adequate support, codperation and 
sympathy, as a common thing, from the churches. 

While we would do justice in our estimate of the noble 
object and beneficial tendencies of this literature, we ought not 
to be insensible to the danger, which appears from other quar- 
ters. It is difficult to treat the subject of the ministry in com- 

arison with other callings, and the comparison cannot safely 
be pursued very far. John Newton has the remark, which is as 
full of truth as it is of force, that “the Christian ministry is 
the worst of all trades, but the best of all professions.” It is 
not a mere trade to be looked to for independence and affluence. 
It should afford a comfortable living for the minister and his 
family, the necessities of his library, and of his journeyin 
being fairly provided for in the estimate. But when it is 
brought into comparison with other employments with res 

to wages and emoluments, the ministry is set at woful disad- 
vantage, and suffers from its false position a serious injury. 
This injury may be unintentionally inflicted. One writer, who 
speaks as a veteran in the ministry, has said, that “the pecu- 
niary condition of the ministry alone is enough to give us 
empty seminary walls, and lower to below the medium qualit 
of mind, those who at last consent to preach.” This remar 
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may be taken as the representative of the tone and bearing 
of a class of remarks, with which we too often meet. It gives 
to the ministry the appearance of being only a trade, whose 
claims upon the choice of young men may be all summed u 
and cherished in calculations of pecuniary inducements an 
worldly ease. Ifthe ministry were to be viewed chiefly under 
this aspect, we might well apprehend that the sacred office 
would soon be nearly deserted. Some generous spirits, nurtur- 
ed in the bosom of self-denying piety, like Allison Vernon, 
might still aspire to be good ministers of the Gospel. But 
many other equally noble minds might be expected to decide, 
with his cousin Edward, when, on leaving the house of his 
uncle Vernon, he wrote to his parents thus :—“I do not want 
to to College. I know you have hoped I should follow 
uncle Edward’s steps, but I never shall be good enough to be 
a minister. And if I were, I cannot be a minister. J am 
Sorever set against it. I have seen too much how they are 
treated. Dear uncle and aunt have done a great deal of good, 
and they seem to take things—at least auntie does—very 
cheerfully ; but it is too bad. -I could n’t stand it.” Here was 
a conclusion veiled in simple language, which we must admit 
to be well founded, and which generous youth might adopt 
without any fault of reasoning or feeling ; 77 we are to take 
this view of the ministry as in simple competition with worldly 
pursuits and on a level with them. But this is to view it in its 
most disadvantageous position. It is clear from the history of 
the church, as it is also from the word of God, that it was 
never the pw of God that the incumbents of the sacred 
office should hold an enviable worldly position, or that they 
should wax great in wealth and power. In the ancient 
economy, it appears that God assi to the tribe of Levi no 

ions in the land of promise, but ordained that they 
should live of the altar at which they served. And the New 
Testament plainly teaches us that the ministers of Christ have 
the same right to live of the Gospel which they preach, and 
my have property, but are not to reckon a lucrative income 
= secular advantages among the proper privileges of their 
office. 

There is little danger of the ministry being overpaid. But 
were it possible to induce the churches to do justice to all their 
ministers and raise them up from depression, so that there 
should be none found to complain of stinted salaries, of pinch- 
ing poverty and want of sympathy, it would probably be very 
disastrous to the ministry. It would be like making church- 
membership, as in former times among us, the way to political 
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office. It would induce mercenary and unworthy characters to 
enter the hol; office and fill its ranks with worldly and unsanc- 
tified men. Distant be the day, when the ministry shall hold 
out wordly inducements, in comparison with other trades, to 
draw young men into it. We would not have ministers feel 
dependent, as if they lived on the alms and free-will offerings 
of the people. Their salary is their due. It is, no doubt, too 
often viewed in the light of a charity. It should be we as a 
just obligation as much as a debt to the lawyer, the physician, 
or the mechanic. 

When we view the ministry as a profession, in its varied and 
comprehensive relations, it presents to the Christian heart, at- 
tractions, which are peculiar and superior to those of any other 
calling. It has relations to God’as well as to man. It has sub- 
stantial and precious elements of happiness, which cannot be 
fairly represented in dramatic descriptions. It is impossible to 
dramatize them, and set them forth, with all the spiritual inter- 
locutors, so as to have those higher elements make their due im- 
—— side by side with the earthly portraitures of mere 

uman actors. We must not, therefore, set it down as the fault 
of the writers of these narratives, if their volumes give an inade- 
quate representation of the vocation of the ministry, and have 
room for a false impression of the sacred office to rest on many 
young and sensitive minds. The author of “The Shady Side,” 
aware of this ditliculty, which is, to some extent, important, in 
the mode of exhibiting the subject by means of a story, in one 
place, starts the objection, that she has made life in Olney wear 
too sombre an aspect to admit of many requests of the pastor 
and his wife, at the prospect of removal; to whieh she subjcins 
this beautiful reply,—* Ah! then we have failed to supply to 
you what has been present to our own experienced eye sight,— 
a diamond vein, running through the whole flinty quarry,—a 
fringe of golden light bordering every leaden cloud ; gleams of 
sunshine in the tangled wilderness ; fresh water from the rock 
in desert sands ; way-side greenness and bloom, all along the 
dusty thoroughfare ;—and, more than all, vital heat suffused 
throughout the scene, reflecting a warm glow even where it 
cannot permeate, giving a rich coloring to the rugged, deeply 
shaded landscape.” The failure, here supposed, is what we 
must regard as a necessity inevitably incident to the undertak- 
ing to portray, in story, life in the ministry. In order to see it 
as it is, the “eye sight” must be “ experienced.” Its sweetest 
fountains are on high. With its purest joys a stranger does not 
intermeddle ; they cannot be set forth in dialogue, nor painted 
in story, any more than the higher elements of the Christian’s 
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spiritual life. Were the scenes of affliction and sorrow, through 
which the majority of Christians pass, to be depicted in detail ; 
were an average experience of trials to be exhibited in a story, 
and portrayed with a graphic description of trials, wants, suffer- 
ings, disappointments, and abuse, it would be a deeply shaded 
icture. ere would be danger that the dismal portrait would 
ave the effect on some to render religion repulsive. This mis- 
chief would be sure to follow, if the trials were made to appear 
as the proper effect of religion, and peculiar to the Christian. 
Bunyan has depicted in allegory, the Christian life, in a way 
that has made religion appear attractive. The license of alle- 
gory allowed him to dramatize the whole range of Christian’s 
experience, and introduce celestial messengers and helpers on 
his way to the city of the Great King. A story could not do 
this; it may convey in abstract statements, all the truths re- 
specting the spiritual experience of the Christian, which are con- 
veyed in the Pilgrim’s Progress. But the abstract statements 
are unequal in vividness and power, to the narrative of the se- 
ries of simple facts, which make up a shady side of the Chris- 
tian’s life. It is difficult for us to conceive, how the purpose to 
portray, in a written narrative, the shady aspect of the Chris- 
tian’s lot in the world, in comparison with other men, could be 
safely executed. Christian biography has a different purpose to 
accomplish. It does not shrink from recording the sufferin 


of martyrs, or any of the varied trials of God’s people. But its 

legitimate object is to show how the higher resources of religion 

are adequate to afford support and comfort in the most distress- 

ing outward condition. It continues to be true, that “We 

must Ste much tribulation enter into the Kingdom of 
u 


Heaven.” t generally, the trials, which are peculiar to 
Christians, are not very many. The same remark may be ap- 
pee to ministers of the Gospel. Few, comparatively, of their 

ardships and difficulties are peculiar to them, and chargeable, 
to their office. Other callings have their own peculiar trials. 
Be a merchant, and you will have trouble. Be a lawyer, and 

ou will have trouble. Be a physician, and you will have 

ardships and trials which ministers know little about. 
Whether you are a physician, a lawyer, a merchant, or a me- 
chanic, if you have mistaken your calling, you will havea 
double share of difficulty. We are led to anticipate in the min- 
istry, more than the common lot of trials. _We remember the 
words of Christ to his disciples,—* Ye shall have tribulation.” 
And, if the trials of such men as Flavel and John Howe, of 
Baxter and Bunyan, were written out, it would be a sad tale. 
But it would be far from conveying their deliberate and abiding 
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estimate of the joys and desirableness of the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. They rejoiced in tribulation, and felt that while their 
path was rough, a hand divine led them onward, and refreshed 
them abundantly with sweet fruits and flowers by the way side. 
As you read Baxter’s “ Reformed Pastor,” you hold communion 
with one who mounted above the darkest trials, and could say, 
“None of these things move me.” His estimate of the minis 

as a work for the glory of God, and for the good of souls, is 
evinced by his language to ministers. 

“ Consider the interest which all the faithful servants of Christ 
have in their Master’s regards. You are related to Christ as 
well as to his flock, and he is related to vou. Be true to him, 
and never doubt of his being true to you. Do you feed his 
flock? He will sooner feed you, as he did Z7ijah, than forsake 
you. In the midst of enemies he will give you a tongue and 
wisdom which none shall resist. If you willingly put your 
hand to his plough, he will wither the hand that is stretched 
out against you. His faithful ministers have always had large 
experience of his care. He who knows that he serves a God, 
who will never suffer any man to be a loser by him, needs not 
fear what hazards he runs in his cause; and he who knows that 
he is seeking a prize, which, if obtained, will infinitely exceed 
his cost, may boldly engage his whole estate upon it, and sell 
all he has to purchase so rich a pearl.” 

This is the fight in which the work of the ministry ought still 
to be viewed. The narratives and discussions to which we 
have called attention, have accomplished good; but they may, 
in another way, do harm. They may correct some errors, and 
raise some salaries, and lead to a better appreciation of the 
toils and trials of the ministry; but, it would not be strange if 
some parents should turn from the touching, sad scenes of the 
story, and, looking upon the sons whom they have consecrated 
to Christ, should be induced to recall the offering, with the 


— that they cannot desire them to be ministers of the 
9 


Gospel, in view of such hardships. Nor should we think it un- 
natural, if many young people should recoil from encounterin 

the trials of the ministry, as they find them portrayed in tas 
striking and forbidding aspects ; and should feel their hearts 
chilled towards the sacred office, and “ forever set against it.” 
They may have piety—piety in the bud; but they are unable 
to see how they could bear what they are led to expect, but 
might never experience, in the ministry. They forget that 
whatever may be their calling, it is very probable that they will 
have burdens to bear and labors to perform at times, which, if 
they could now foresee them, they would think it impossible to 
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endure. Their piety, if real, is weak, and their spirits are not 
disciplined and prepared to view hard service, as those who 
have advanced boldly and far, from station to station, in the 
warfare, and who find the work delightful and desirable be- 
yond any other. They will dismiss the idea of entering the 
ministry, and choose pursuits which promise independence, 
worldly consideration, and affluence. We deprecate this 
effect. It is a just cause of concern, that few candidates are 
offering themselves for the ministry—hardly enough to supply 
the vacancies occasioned by death and loss of health of minis- 
ters, while the world is demanding a great increase. Various 
causes conspire to produce this result. There has been a dearth 
of revivals in the churches to bring the young into the church. 
The popular current of the world runs in the direction of mak- 
ing money, and the young are swayed by the common impulse. 
The church is too easy to yield to this current, and to forget 
the great principle of stewardship which ought to regulate 
them in training their children and using their property. The 
work of the ministry is not the avenue to affluence—it is to be 
hoped that it never will be—and many are allured, by the 
soltcitations of wealth and worldly honor, to look to other in- 
viting employments, when they ought to feel the motives of 
the Hay and choose for themselves, or seek for their sons, the 
work of the ministry. 

And now, in review of the whole subject, we would say to 
young men of piety, if you desire to be happy and useful, go 
into the ministry. We have the authority of the apostle Paul 
for this recommendation of the work of the ministry. “If a 
man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” It 
is preéminently a good work. It is such as justifies an earnest 
and irrepressible pe to preach the Gospel, in one who pos- 
sesses the proper qualifications. It is such in its nature, objects, 
and influences upon the community, as to be entitled to very 
high esteem, as a good work. 

The minister of Christ is a teacher of divine truth. This is his 
high function. He is an ambassador of Christ, intrusted with 
a message of salvation. And though he may esteem Aimsel 
less than the least of all saints, yet he ought to magnify his 
office. He is a preacher,—not a priest, in the Jewish sense or 
the Romish sense, to offer sacrifices and grant absolution to the 

eople. He has no power, by virtue of his office, to lord it over 
God's heritage; but he has the promise of an unfailing assist- 


ance, while he publishes the word of God. His commanding 
object is to instruct and save men. There are subordinate ob- 
jects, which are sought by the ministry, and which are the 
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inseparabie attendants of its suecess—the growth of Christians 
in knowledge and holiness,—the promotion of sound morality, 
and of social and civil order,—and the suppression of violence, 
injustice, intemperance, and lust. The people of Olney grad- 
ually gain light and thought, as well as more of heart, and 
Mrs Fawards, in her last hours, expresses the conviction that 
“they will do better by another minister.” It is by the influence 
of the preached Gospel, on the minds of men, that their pas- 
sions are restrained, and those moral principles are established 
which are the source of everything lovely and of good report. 
But the great object of the ambassador of Christ is to persuade 
sinners to become reconciled to God. It is, through divine 
truth, to convert and save them. To effect this change in men is 
his aim. For this he preaches the Gospel; for this he coun- 
sels the inquiring; for this he visits the chambers of the sick; 
for this he wnekes for souls as one that must give account. If 
he is successful in bringing this blessedness upon one of his 
hearers, how great is the usefulness of his office. its rewards, 
the ministry is a good work. It is true, as we have before 
remarked, that the peculiar station of ministers of the Gospel 
deprives them of many worldly enjoyments, and naturally sub- 
jects them to a life of self-denial. They have no ground to ex- 
pect that honor, that ease, that affluence, or that independence, 


which attends many other — Nor is it desirable 


that they should have them. But the ministers of Christ have 
a reward of their labors which is better than rich salaries 
and worldly honors. They* receive no inconsiderable re- 
ward as they go along, before their labors and lives are ended. 
There is such a thing as “ the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding,”—in his approving smile, they know what this 

eace is. They enjoy the noble and divine happiness which is 
felt when one has “comforted a tempted soul, or brought back 
a wanderer to the Saviour’s fold.” They enjoy the pleasure 
which there is in separating themselves from the world, and in- 
termeddling with all wisdom. This privilege of the sacred 
office is justly represented in the following passage from Bax- 
ter’s Reformed Pastor : 

“ But especially consider what an excellent privilege is it to 
live in studying and preaching Christ!—to be continually 
searching into his mysteries, and feeding on them!—to be daily 
employed in contemplating the blessed nature, works, and ways 
of God! Others are glad of the leisure of the Lord’s day, and 
now and then an hour besides when they can lay hold of it; 
but we may keep a continual Sabbath. We may almost do 
nothing else but study and talk of God and glory; engage in 
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actsof prayer and praise, and drink in sacred and saving truths: 
Our employment is all sublime and spiritual. Whether we are 
alone or in company, our business is for another world. O! 
that our hearts were more disposed for this work ! what a blessed, 
joyful life should we then live! how sweet would the study be 
to us! how pleasant the pulpit! and what delight would our 
conferences yield. What excellent helps do our libraries af- 
ford, where we have such a variety of wise, silent companions, 
whenever we please! Surely all these, and more such privi- 
leges, attending the ministry, bespeak our unwearied diligence 
in the work.” 

These privileges of the study and the library have not been 
diminished since Baxter’s day, unless it be in consequence of 
the draughts made upon ministers by the benevolent enterpri- 
ses of our times. These enterprises are not a damage to the 
ministry. They impose additional labors, and allow less time 
for study and reading. But they are the occasion of increasin 
our knowledge. Periodicals, as well as books of a useful char- 
acter, are multiplied, which a pastor must read more or less, in 
order that he may live in the present, and not in a bygone age, 
and be informed of the events and changes which are taking 
place. He has no time to waste. But it is a privilege to be 
called, by the nature of his ‘work, to “ give attendance to read- 


ing, to exhortation, to doctrine,” and to employ time and atten- 

tion in gathering from journals and books information, which 

he may constantly give out to his people. And in this light 

we look upon ministers of the Gospel as “ a body of men lead- 

ing lives delightful and desirable beyond most others; because 

they are men of culture and of piety, engaged in a great and 
1 t 


blessed employment, and connected wit 
them by the most endearing ties.” 

But the reward of faithful ministers is known but partially in 
this world. Happy, indeed, are those days in which they see 
their ministry successful in the conversion of those of whom 
they have travailed in birth till Christ was formed in them. 
These spiritual children are their reward while they live ; they 
will be their reward when they meet them in heaven; they 
will be their “joy and crown of ——. from the day of 
Christ’s coming, onward forever. It was this prospect which 
supported and animated the apostle Paul, under all his labors 
and trials, in the vineyard of Christ. Souls saved from death 
are the hire of the ministers of Christ. Those immortal 
fruits of his labors follow him to heaven, and surround him in 

lory. The brightness of his crown will prove that he was wise 
in choosing the office of winning souls to Christ, and that who- 


e people around 
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ever desires this work, desires the best work that ever employed 
the mind, or heart, or tongue of man. 

The world needs an increasing supply of ministers of the 
Gospel, and this should be felt by parents in the training of 
their children, and by young men in making their choice of a 
profession. The AN tw sg office needs no foreign aid to — 
recommend it. J/oney cannot procure such ministers as we 
want, if we had “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them” to offer. If promising young men are turning their 
attention unduly to other callings, some may ask, What is to 
become of the ministry? Who will desire the sacred office? 
The answer is, Those who desire a good work for the sake of 
a good work,—those who make God their end, and desire the 
honor of Christ, the welfare of the church, and the salvation 
of souls, will undertake the ministry. We have no fears for 
the ministry. It will live as long as religion lives,—as long as 
the church stands. Secular advantages it may not have to 
draw men into it. Men who are led by the desire of emolu- 
ment, ease, or honor, to preach the Gospel, are the worst 
spiritual guides. The work of the ministry will always recom- 
mend itself to pious and faithful men, who will esteem. it a 
privilege to plead the cause of Christ and promote the salva- 
tion of sinners. They will desire it. They will say, “ Neces- 


sity is laid upon me; yea, woe is me, if I preach not the 
Gospel.” 

0 the young minister, there may be in reserve a fair allot- 
ment of outward comforts. Let them be received with thank- 
fulness, as gpm which his kind Father has placed in his path. 


But they should not be his great inducements to draw him 
onward in his work. The secular benefits of study, learning, 
culture, refined society, should be held quite subordinate in 
anticipating the work of the ministry. And parents, who 
desire to mould their children after the pattern of the Gospel, 
and to fit them for the ministry, should, we think, train them to 
covet for themselves hard service in the cause of their Redeem- 
er, rather than an easy life and earthly distinction. Let them 
be taught to regard the outward circumstances of life, im- 
portant as they may be in themselves, as lying far in the back 
= in comparison with the reward and honors which the 

rd, the righteous Judge, will give to them that make full 
proof of their ministry and turn many to righteousness. We 
want, in the rising children of the church, something of that 
spirit which was found in Dr. Morison before he went to China, 
when he wrote, “If I knew what spot in the world is more 
dark and desolate than any other, I desire to go and preach 
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Christ to that people.” The service of Christ is a warfare. It 
isa service to be desired. Its rewards are sure to every one 
who will “ endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 





Art. VI—CONYBEARE AND H@WSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES 
OF ST. PAUL. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. W. 
ConysBeare, and the Rev. J. 8. Hewson. London: 1853. 


Turse beautiful volumes may be called a running commentary 
on that part of the Acts of the Apostles, which records the 
missionary life of Paul, accompanied by translations of his 
epistles, inserted according to their chronological relations. 

e commentary, or narrative part of the work, although far 
from neglecting points of interpretation, is mainly intended to 
illustrate the great Apostle’s life, by those lights of history, 
archeology, and topography, which have been gradually 
gathered in past ages, and in none so industriously as in the 
present. This which forms the larger portion of the work, is 
contributed by Mr. Hewson, who shows a union of classical 
and theological learning, such as few German divines can 
prone? to, and an industry, as well as a judgment, which do 

im high honor. In topography his materials are furnished 
more by his own countrymen than by the travelers of all other 
nations put together. For Asia Minor and Greece, that prince 
of classical tourists, Col. Leake, Arundel, Hamilton, Beaufort, 
Fellows, and a number of others, are his guides, For Syria 
and Palestine, other English tourists supply valuable materials ; 
but here the earlier travelers, and with regard to the last named 
region, our countryman, Dr. Robinson, who is acknowledged 
now as principal authority throughout Europe, are quoted 
and followed. Nor do we fail to discover a full acquaintance 
with the topographical notices, scattered through the Greek 
and Roman writers, or collected in such authors as Strabo, or 
with the geographical works of modern times. The same re- 
marks in substance may be made upon those passages of this 
work, where profane history is brought into connection with 
sacred. Here we perceive, not a second hand familiarity with 
modern books, but a thorough acquaintance with the original 
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sources, and in the departments of chronology and antiquities, 
a mastery of the results obtained up to the present time in 
those involved branches of knowledge. Art too lends its aid 
in illustration oftime and place. Coins of towns through which 
the Apostle passed, or of reigning sovereigns, connect him to 
the eye with the scenes amid which he lived: still more true 
is this of plates and engravings on wood, which are so profusely 
iven that we may journey in our parlors with Paul from 
erusalem to Rome, and lose sight of no interesting locality. 
This work is intended for two classes of readers ; for intelli- 
nt persons who have not made the ancient languages their 
study, and for those who wish to possess the means of verifying 
every doubtful point, as they go along with the authors. The 
copious foot notes, which often contain extracts from ancient 
writers, or from modern travelers, on which an opinion in the 
text is founded, will be welcomed by scholars, while professed 
disquisitions on vexed points are reserved for a place by them- 
selves, and do not interrupt the course of reading of those 
who have no taste or preparation for such things. The work 


will thus be found to be a delightful companion by all who 
wish to represent to themselves, and to see as with their own 
eye, the A tle amid the scenes of his eventful history. 
Althou h adorned with the luxuries and elegances of engrav- 


ings and typography, it is not, like some luxurious houses of 
our times, a work merely of ornament, of no more value than any 
ordinary production of art; but everything is of use, and we may 
say of sacred use. It is not in vain that we see here Tarsus and 
Antioch, the Acropolis of Athens, and Philippi, coins of Aretas 
and of Thessalonica, maps of Palestine and of Cyprus; but 
everything tells on sacred history, everything connects the 
Apostle Paul with the real events and places of his age. 

e conviction that must arise in every mind after reading 
such a work as this, is, that the Acts of the Apostles were 
written by a man who was either an eye-witness of the scenes 
himself, or at least had accurate information from those who 
were most intimately concerned in them. And this conviction 
is eminently needed at the present age. The last attack of 
modern infidelity upon the New Testament, unites with some of 
the features of the mythical theory of Strauss, the charge of inten- 
tional dishonesty on the part of the sacred writers. us, John’s 
peg oe is a kind of dogmatical or philosophical romance with 
no historical basis; and the Acts are the production of an 
author who wrote as a partisan of Paul, with the intention of 
obliterating the differences, as far as he could, between Pauline 
and Petrine Christianity. The Epistles of Paul, indeed, which 
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stand first in order, are admitted by all to be genuine; and a 
single voice only, that of Bruno Bauer, has been lifted up 
against the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians; but 
these documents, which in the view of most persons confirm, 
and are confirmed by the Acts, are made use of by the theolo- 
gians of the Tiibingen school, to show that Paul’s principles, 
there unfolded, are different from those which are attributed to 
him by his advocate, whom we call Luke; that this writer 
seeks to lift up his hero to the measure of Peter, by attributin 
to him parallel miracles; that the speeches ascribed to Pau 
are not always suited to the occasion, and by their similarity 
to those of Peter and of Stephen betray themselves to be the 
productions of the man who compiled the work; and in short, 
the simple-hearted Luke, as we think every unprejudiced mind 
must regard him, the man who, perhaps, of all the writers in 
the New Testament, shows at once the most of carefulness in 
trying to ascertain facts, and the least of design, except that of 
instructing a believing friend in the great facts of their com- 
mon faith—such a man is turned into an unscrupulous advocate 
of Paul’s peculiar doctrines, who attempts by truth and false- 
hood alike to recommend it to Jewish believers, and to soften 
down the prejudices against the Apostle to the Gentiles, by 
showing him off in a false light. 

Now we have no great fear that such a hypothesis will have 
wide prevalence: its real strength arises from the necessity into 
which minds have fallen, which have predetermined that there 
can be no revelation and no miracles, of accounting for the 
origin and early history of Christianity. And this necessity it- 
self arises from Pantheistic views which we believe to be fast 
passing away, even where a few years ago they seemed to have 
the widest prevalence. But the weapons of this school are his- 
torical arguments, and the contest with them must be on his- 
torical grounds. It is for this reason that such books as the 
one belbre us are now of eminent service in connecting the 
whole life of Paul with events acknowledged to be genuine, 
and in showing the scrupulous accuracy of the writer of the 
Acts, on a great variety of occasions, where no later writer, no 
one who did not describe the realities of life, could fail of mak- 
ing serious errors. It is true, that even if we prove the aceu- 
racy of such a writer, we do not absolutely prove that he may 
not have been, in certain respects, disingenuous, a not have 
rp ye or colored where it served his turn. But a great 
deal is gained, if it be admitted that he was a careful eye- 
witness, and is to be relied upon in all respects save one. e 
question whether he unduly exalts,—whether he distorts the 
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je an of his hero, now becomes one of much easier solution. 
And the presumption from acknowledged historical accuracy is 
against such a deviation,—intentional, it is claimed,—from 
honesty. 

An illustration of what we have just said may be drawn from 
the narrative of Paul’s first visit to Europe, where the writer 
of Acts appears as his traveling companion, having joined 
him at Troas, and continued with him until he left Philippi. 
The residence at Philippi is full of the knowledge of particu- 
lars, which an eye-witness would retain in his memory, and jus- 
tifies the use of the first person plural which appears in the nar- 
rative. Philippi is a Roman colony,* as we learn from other 
sources. Its magistrates are called Strategi, the Greek term 
for preetors, and this title, we know, the chief magistrates 
of the colonies and municipia, usually called duumvirs, were 
fond of assuming. Their apparitors are called by a Greek word 
which either answers specially to the Latin déctor, or has a 
wider sense, of any public functionary’s servant. The Apostle 
lodges at the house of a seller of purple cloths from Thyatira. We 
have ample evidence, as from inscriptions, to show that purple 
dyeing flourished in this city of Asia Minor. Paul, with his 


companions, goes out of the city, (or out of the gates, for this 
reading has much authority in its favor,) to a place of prayer, 


such as we know from other sources to have existed with, or in- 
stead of, synagogues. It was situated near water, according to 
a Jewish custom, of which Josephus speaks, and accordingly a 
little stream is there to be found. Our most approved com- 
mentators, Meyer and De Wette, call this stream the Strymon, 
which is many miles distant. This only illustrates how difficult 
accuracy is for those who have not visited a place themselves. 
We pass on to the incident of the meeting between the Apos- 





* Mr. Hewson, with most recent interpreters, understands the words render- 
ed in our translation, “which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, 
and a colony,” as meaning that Philippi was the first city in Macedonia which 
the Apostle visited. Our translation is no doubt wrong. Thessalonica was the 
chief city of the province, and if ris pepidos could mean of that portion, or divis- 
ion, of Macedonia, this distinction would rather belong to Amphipolis. Nor is 
it any argument against this rendering, to say that the Apostle landed at Neap- 
olis, since this town belonged to Thrace. ut to Mr. Hewson’s view, there is 
this decisive objection, for which we are indebted to Prof. Baumgarten, of Ros- 
tock, (Apostelgeschichte, § 26,) that Luke says éer:, and not tv, Eer: denotes 
the permanent state of Philippi, and could not be used in narrative of a passing 
event like the Apostle’s visit. This writer, with Meyer and Grotius, joins té6\t5 
cohwvla together, and takes rig pepidos as in opposition to Maxsdovias. The sense 
then bezomes,—“ which is the chief cateniel town of the province of Mace- 
donia?” Can the sense be, “which is a principal town of the province of 
Macedonia, a colony,”—i. ¢., which, as having the dignity of a colony conferred 
upon it, ranks among the foremost Macedonian cities? 
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tle and the “ damsel pen with aspirit of divination.” Here, 


indeed, there is nothing in the particulars narrated confirma- 
tory of the narrative itself, except so far as the minute and 
lively touches indicate a mind distinctly recalling what had 
once passed under its notice. The hour of prayer associated 
with the damsel held in bondage by a spirit not of God, her 
loud cries testifying in favor of the Gena and its preachin 
her following at wo tuah and repetition of the same conduct for 
many days, Paul’s grief, and almost vexation, that a spirit such 
as this should sway the unhappy girl, and that her masters 
should drive a trade out of her shattered and unhinged nature, 
together with the anger of her keepers when their hope of 
lucre was gone,—how lifelike all these particulars are,—how 
they bear testimony, when taken in connection with the rest of 
the narrative, to itstruth! The same thing may be said of the 
remainder of the story; especially of the characteristic energy 
and boldness with which the Apostle insists on some reparation 
of his injured rights. The alarm, also, of the provincial magis- 
trates, when they find they have scourged a Roman citizen, is in 
accordance with the institutions of the empire. It may, indeed, 
be objected to this narrative, that the Apostle, out of self-pre- 
servation, ought to have disclosed his true status before allowing 
himself to be scourged, as he did afterwards at Jerusalem. But 
a sufficient answer lies in his Christian principles. It may 
have been best that he should, by suffering wrong, put the 
magistrates at disadvantage, and thus render them less inclined 
again to follow the will of the multitude in persecuting Chris- 
tians. He may have thought it best that he should show an 
example of patience which would make an impression on the 
chief men of the city. And even prudence may have dictated 
that, in the excited state of the populace, the prison was the 
place of security. 

We only notice, in addition, a single particular, showing re- 
markably accurate knowledge of the state of things in Thessa- 
lonica. Here, too, persecution followed the Apostle and the 
believers ; some of whom, when he could not be found, were 
brought before the oy myn and required to give security 
for the preservation of the peace. The point to be noticed here 


is, that the magistrates are called politarchs. Now, if nothing 
had come down to us respecting the names of the executive 
ofticers in this place, it might have been said either that Luke 
used a vague term to denote a magistracy over citizens, or that, 
amid the many names of officers in Greek cities, this may have 
been the local name in Thessalonica. But it so happens that in 
the long street, which intersects Salonica from east to west, there 
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are, or were, afew years since, two marble arches,which several 
travelers have noticed, on one of which are preserved the names 
of magistrates, seven in number, who are called by this very 
name of politarchs.* This coincidence is the more remarkable, 
as the wordis an extremely rare one. If a person unacquainted 
with the exact state of affairs at Thessalonica had attempted to 
fabricate a history like this in the Acts, there are a hundred 
chances to one that he would have chosen some other title. 

Coincidences like this run through the whole of the Acts, 
and must prove to any candid mind that no forger, or historian 
posterior to the events, could have composed the history. And 
when to these are added the undesigned coincidences with the 
Epistles of Paul, a body of evidence is derived from this source, 
in support of the genuineness and truthfulness of this work, 
such as perhaps no other ancient narrative can claim. 

We have x wine to the charge brought against Luke by in- 
fidel writers, that all the speeches which he records came from 
the same pen. The principal ground for this charge lies in a 
certain degree of resemblance, between the speech of Peter in 
Acts, chapter ii, and that of Paul in chapter xiii, and between 
the speech of Stephen in chapter vii, and the same speech of 
Paul. The resemblance in the latter case is more close, for in 
both speeches there is a condensed view of the history of the 
Old Testament. Mr. Hewson acknowledges this similarity, 
and too far, we think, when he says, that Stephen’s speech 
may have dwelt in the mind of Paul, and suggested to him 
ideas, and even expressions occurring in his addresses or 
epistles. We have adverted to this charge before, in the New 

lander for February, 1852. At present we only add one or 
two considerations. 1. It seems that historical allusions were 
frequent in the discourses of the synagogue. We find this to 
be true of our Lord’s address at Manvel . What more natural 
than that two man, for very different pu , should give a 
sketch of the history of their fathers; the one showing that 
the people had been always stiffnecked and rebellious, as they 
roved themselves to be towards Christ, and the other showing 
t revelation to the Fathers, and revelation through Christ, 
were parts of one whole. 2. If Luke composed the exquisite 
speech of Paul on the Areopagus, and the close of his address 
before Agrippa, he surely was not obliged to borrow from him- 
self; and on the other hand, if he was so necessitated he cannot 
have been the author of those speeches. 3. We cannot ac- 


* See the New Englander for February, 1852. We there called attention to 
this inscription, without finding any notice of it in commentators at hand. We 
now see that it has not escaped Mr. Hewson’s diligence. 
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count for the three narratives of the Apostle Paul’s conversion, 
which differ in some very important respects, and yet on the 
whole repeat one another, upon the supposition that they were 
fabricated by the author, after the plan of Herodotus and 
others in manufacturing speeches. If so, why such bungling 
in making them so alike, not to say that na bungling is in- 
consistent with the art which the author elsewhere displays, 
provided the other speeches came from his pen. We are 
obliged to say that he meant to act the simple narrator. At 
the very of two of them he may have been present, for he 
went to Jerusalem with the Apostle, and sailed with him for 
Italy, within which time they were spoken. This example, 
we think, if not conclusive, goes strongly to prove that he is a 
reporter through his whole work. 
ere is a singular point, to which Bengel has called atten- 
tion, connected with the speech in the 13th of Acts, which the 
authors of this work have either overlooked, or regard as not 
strong enough to be pressed, but which, we think, at the least, 
deserves mention. e Apostle uses three words, translated in 
our version, “ exalted,” “ suffered their manners,”* and “ divided 
lot.” Now of these words, two are found nowhere else in 
the New Testament, and the other is not common. Two occur 
in the Septuagint translation of the first chapter of Deuteron- 
omy, and one in that of the first chapter of Isaiah. It is re- 
markable that these chapters are read at the present 7 by 
the Jews on the same Sabbath. Whether the lessons have 
been handed down in unbroken tradition we cannot say, but 
when we consider the tenacity of the Jewish character, this is 
not unlikely. We have then a manifest allusion in this speech 
to the chapters above mentioned, and a probability that this 
allusion was occasioned by their being read together, during 
the service of the synagogue. These considerations, we 
think, place the historical character of the address in a striking 
light. 
the important chapter, contributed by Mr. Hewson to the 
work before us, is the 13th, where the author ceases for a while 
to accompany the Apostle on his journeys, in order to look at 
the constitution, ordinances, divisions, and heresies of the 
church. His view of the constitution of the church, is the 
only episcopal one that is tenable ; it is that “on the death of 





* Mr. Conybeare justly prefers the reading irpogogdpneey to the received one 
irpowopépnecy, and translates “even as a nurse beareth a child, so bare he 
them through the wilderness.” We assume that this reading, which Griesbach, 
Scholz, and Lachmann prefer, is to be received on the ground of manuscript 
authority, taken in connection with the allusion to Deut. i, 31. 
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the Apostles, and perhaps, at an earlier period, one among the 

presbyters of each church was selected to preside over the rest, 

and that to him was applied emphatically the title of the bisho 

or overseer, which had previously belonged equally to all. 
His account of the gift of tongues is as follows: 


’ 


“From the passages where it is mentioned, we may gather thus much con- 
cerning it: first, that it was not a knowledge of foreign languages, as is often 
supposed ; we never read of its being exercised for the conversion of foreign 
nations, nor (except on the day of Pentecost alone) for that of individual 
foreigners ; and even on that oceasion the foreigners present were all Jewish 
pesectees. and most of them understood the Hellenistic dialect. Secondly, we 
earn that this gift was the result of a sudden influx of supernatural inspira- 
tion, which came upon the new believer immediately after his baptism, and 
recurred afterwards at uncertain intervals. Thirdly, we find that under its 
influence the exercise of the understanding was suspended, while the spirit 
was rapt into a state of ecstasy by the immnodiate communication of the Spirit of 
God. In this ecstatic trance the believer was constrained by an irresistible power, 
to pour forth his feelings of thanksgiving and rapture in words; yet, the words 
which issued from his mouth were not his own; he was even (usually) ignorant 
of their meaning ; they were the words of some foreign language, and not in- 
telligible to the byetanders, unless some of these chanced to be natives of the 
country where the language was spoken. St. Paul desired that those who 
possessed this gift should not be suffered to exercise it in the congregation, 
unless some one present possessed another gift, (subsidiary to this,) called the 
interpretation of tongues, by which the ecstatic utterance of the former should 
be made available for general edification.” 


We have spoken thus far of the historical and geographical 


portion of the work before us; we now pass on to the other 
portion,—to the translation of Paul’s epistles, which, with the 
translation of his speeches as given to us by Luke, is executed 
by another hand. The principles = which this translation 


is made are stated in the preface. It is periphrastic, whenever 
ambiguities or difficulties in the silaieal seemed to require a 
fuller expression of the Apostle’s meaning. Otherwise it varies 
from the received version chiefly when our translators seem to 
have missed the sense, when another text is to be preferred, or 
when the language of the authorized version has become anti- 
) aire It is executed in general with great felicity, but 
eparts perhaps in places too far from the mag It is accom- 
panied with introductions to the several epistles, and with learn- 
ed notes, which show that the author has availed himself of the 
investigations of the most approved commentators. Such a 
translation, accompanying our received one, cannot fail to call 
attention to the beauty and force of the meaning, in many 
places where a reader of the English Bible fails to perceive it, 
or perceives it but imperfectly. 
e will let this part of the work speak for itself by one or 
two specimens. The first is from Romans xi, 5, 
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“ So likewise at this present time there is a remnant [of the house of Israel] 
chosen by gift of grace. But if their choice be the gift of grace, it can no 
more be deemed the wage of works; for the gift that is earned is no gift; or 
if it be gained by works, it is no longer the gift of grace; for work claims 
wages and not gifts. What follows then? That which Israel seeks Israel has 
not won; but the chosen have won it and the rest were hardened.” 


And again we select from 2 Corinthians i, 15. 


“ And in this confidence it was my wish to come first to you, that afterwards 
you might have a second benefit. For I meant to go by you into Macedonia, 
and to return from Macedonia to you, and by you to be forwarded on my way 
to Judea. Am I accused then of forming this purpose in levity and caprice? 
Or is my purpose carnal, to please all by saying at once both yea and nay? 
Yet as God is faithful, my words to you are no [deceitful } mixture of yea and 
nay. For when the Son of God, Jesus Christ, was proclaimed among you by 
us, (by me, I say, and Silvanus and Timotheus,) in him was found no waverin 
between yea and nay, but in him was yea alore; for all the promises of Go 
have in him the yea [which seals their truth] and the amen, | which acknowl- 
edges their fulfillment,] uttered to the praise of God by our voice. But God is 
He who keeps both us and you steadfast to His anointed, and we, also, are 
anointed by iim, - 


On these last words, Mr. Conybeare remarks that the com- 
mentators have not failed to perceive the reference in xpicag, 
anointed, to Christ immediately preceding. 

We only add a passage from Acts xxvi, 27. 


“*King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.’ 

“The King’s reply was: ‘ Thou wilt soon persuade me to be a Christian.’ The 
words were doubtless spoken ironically and in contempt; but Paul took them 
as though they had been spoken in earnest, and made that noble answer, which 
expresses, as no other words ever expressed them, that union of enthusiastic 
zeal with genuine courtesy, which is the true characteristic of ‘a Christian,’ 

““*Twould to God that whether soon or late, not only thou, but also all who 
hear me to-day, were such as I am, excepting these chains.’” 


We should prefer to Mr. Conybeare’s translation something 
like the following: Thou art se me, (or trying to per- 
i 


suade me,) to become a Christian in a little space. It is plain 
from verse 29, that év éA/yw, in verse 27, must be taken not with 
asides, but with yevécdw, As for verse 29, where De Wette Kuin- 
noel and others agree with the author, we doubt the correct- 
ness of the translation, and are half inclined with Calvin to 
maintain that the Apostle uses the expression of Agrippa in a 
different sense. 

The conclusions of Mr. Conybeare, with regard to the time 
and occasion which produced Paul’s Epistles, we have-no space 
to examine. They are in general such as have received the 
votes of the most approved interpreters. We cannot forbear, 
however, to say a word or two upon some of the questions 
involved in the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 

Mr. Conybeare’s decisions with regard to these epistles are, 
Jirst, that the epistle to the Colossians was prior in order of com- 
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ition. This he argues, from the fact that the passages in Ephe- 
ilans bear marks of bern expanded from rts in Calecsitian, 
while the passages in Colossians cannot be so well explained, 
on the converse hypothesis that they are a condensation of 
Ephesians. But this argument is of small weight. A man 
can expand or condense what he has in the first draft of his 
work, according to the state of his mind and the purpose for 
which he intends it. An argument which Meyer and others 
have advanced is of more importance in settling this question. 
It is drawn from the words, (Ephes. vi, 21,) “ but that you 
also may know my affairs and how I do.” The also here can 
have no force, unless it contrasts the persons now addressed 
with others to whom he had already written. It shows then a 
consciousness that he had already finished another letter. _ See- 
ondly. In regard te the persons to whom the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians was odtresed, Mr. Conybeare decides with ay com- 
mentators, English and German, that it is an encyclical letter, 
sent to various churches in Asia Minor, and differently super- 
scribed, one copy of which, transmitted to Ephesus, the princi- 
me city of all the region, gave occasion to the existing title. 

e external evidence for this hypothesis is, we think, rather 
overstated. It is a fact, however, that the words “in Ephesus” 
did not appear in some very early copies, that the Codex Vati- 
canus has it in the margin—although not from a much later 
hand, as our author affirms—and that Marcion, in the second 
century, called it the epistle to the Lacdiceans. To all this is 
to be opposed the almost uniform tradition, and the fact that the 
reading “in Ephesus” is extant in all the existing manuscripts 
save one.* The internal evidence on the other hand is strong. 
The ——— sends no greetings to a church where he had spent 
several years and had many endeared friends. He makes no 
allusions to their special circumstances, but everything said 
would suit the whole Christian world. He treats them as if 
they had but a distant acquaintance with himself, and speaks 
on subjects as being new to his readers, which he must often 
have enlarged upon at Ephesus. On the whole, the arguments 
in favor of the cavyelieal nature of this epistle seems to us to 
preponderate, and Meyer, who adopts the other side, has to 
throw himself upon tradition and external proof, and frankly 
says, non ligquet, in reply to the question why no greetings to 
the Apostle’s friends at Ephesus accompany the epistle. All 
that he can say on the other side is, that —- Tychicus 
was charged with greetings by word of mouth. 





*In another, Cod. 67, it has been erased by a later hand. 
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But a third question is, From what place were these epistles 
written? Mr. Conybeare decides in favor of Rome, following 
herein the great majority of the interpreters. His arguments 
are that they were written when he was a prisoner, at the same 
time as the Epistle to Philemon, and could not have been writ- 
ten during his confinement at Caesarea, first, ‘ because, while 
writing, Paul was laboring for the Gospel, which he did not do 
in Caesarea.’ But what proof is there that, during the nearly 
two years when Felix allowed Paul his liberty, and free inter- 
course with his friends, he could not have ‘ spoken the mystery 
of the Gospel for which he was in bonds!’ (Coloss. iv, 3.) 
Secondly. ‘ Because at Caesarea he could not have expected to be 
soon coming to Phrygia.’ (Philem. 22.) But why not? Might 
he not have looked for his liberty in the early part of ‘his 
imprisonment at Caesarea, and have hoped, through the pray- 
ers of Philemon, to visit Rome by the land route, which lay 
through Colossae? Thirdly. ‘The indi¢ations all correspond 
with Rome.’ Timothy also was with him, as he was with.him 
at Rome. (Philip. i, 1, compared with Philem. 1.) But what 
proof is there that Timothy was not one of those friends who 
ministered to him at Caesarea ? 

The opinion that these epistles were sent from Caesarea 
during Paul’s first imprisonment has lately had a number of 
advocates, among whom stands foremost so clearsighted and 
fair-minded an interpreter as Meyer. It is difficult to reach 
any firm conclusion, but this Cana is, we think, the best 
supported. The arguments in favor of it are, 1. That thus the 
interval between the evangelization of proconsular Asia and 
the composition of the epistles, is shorter than if they had been 
sent from Rome. Had a long time elapsed, the Apostle would 
hardly have selected such topics as the introduction of the 
Gentiles into the church, nor would he have said, “ but now ye 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ,” nor would he have 
referred to his office of Apostle to the Gentiles as to something 
of which they needed to be told. He treats them, in short, as 
newly gathered converts, which most of thém were not at the 
time of his Roman imprisonment. 2. It is more likely that 
Onesimus should flee from Colossae to Caesarea than to a place 
so much farther off as Rome. This is Meyer’s argument, 
but has, we must confess, no great strength. Another of his 
arguments, derived from the words, “but that "edonne may 
know my affairs,” depends for whatever force-it upon the 
assumption that the Epistle to the Ephesians is really what its 
title claims. Paul, he argues, would not have inserted also, 
without an impression on his _ that Tychicus, before arriv- 

VoL. XII. 
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ing at Ephesus, would have given information of Paul’s wel- 
fare to others. But Tychicus, on a journey from Rome, would 
have reached Ephesus first. We only add, that during his 
imprisonment at Caesarea, the Apostle’s counsels must have 
been needed by the churches he had founded, but that these 
years exhibit an epistolary blank, unless these letters are to be 
assigned to this period. 

In closing our notice of this splendid as well as learned work, 
we commend it heartily to our readers as calculated, more than 
any we have ever seen, to bring the life of the great Apostle be- 
fore our eyes, Such volumes are next to traveling in the footsteps 
of Paul. In fact, amid the discomfort and hurry of traveling, 
few would get so vivid an idea from actual inspection, as 1s 
here given by narrative with the help of views and maps. It 
is a book well adapted to give interest to the study of those 
portions of Scripture which it illustrates, and we know no 
other work of the kind so likely to be useful to ministers and 
to intelligent Christians, in helping them to understand the 
sacred oracles. 





Art. VIL—JOHN WESLEY. 


The Life of Rev. John Wesley, A. M., sometime Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, Founder of the Methodist Societies. 
By Ricuarp Watson. First American official Edition, with 
Translations and Notes. By Joun Emory. New York: 
Carleton & Phillips, 200 Mulberry street, 1853. 


Tue history of nations presents certain epochs, when the com- 
mon spiritual life is stirred, and the soul, not merely of an indi- 
vidual, but of a people, is excited to an unwonted activity. 
We can often trace this awakening to some external cause, and 
the fact is incontrovertible. The tumultuous clamor of an 
Athenian riot has had its antitype in the somewhat more sub- 
dued, but none the less marked, excitement of nations, whose 
borders extended over a wider territory. How broad and 
deep was that wave which passed over the countries of Western 
Europe, and poured its might on the rugged shores of Pales- 
tine! The discovery of America was indicative of a general 
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thirst for adventure, which was greatly promoted by the suc- 
cessful issue of this bold enterprise, until the harbors of the 
New Continent were visited by mighty navies, and its prime- 
val forests echoed to the tramp of the war-horse, and the foot- 
fall of accoutred armies. Nor are we to — that these 
impulses extended only to a few of the more enlightened ; for, 
though there was no printing ao and no newspaper, the 
story told in the banqueting-hall of the baron was quickly re- 
peated in the cottage, and its merits were discussed and decided 
wherever men had liberty to speak, though it were the darkest 
corner of the smoky hut. 

The English mind was early awakened by the doctrines of 
the Reformation, when the contracted and ambitious usurpa- 
tion of Henry the Eighth entailed on that people a civil di 
cord, that, after three centuries, is not concbniied. This pro- 
tracted contention, involving both church and state, aroused the 
attention of the masses, and prepared for that revolution which 
gave England a Protestant chieftain in Cromwell. The restor- 
ation of the Stewarts was accompanied by a general corruption 
of morals and manners, which the subsequent bloodless revolu- 
tion did not purify. The intellectual condition of the lower 
classes in England, during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was most deplorable; and, if we may believe authentic doc- 
uments, could scarcely be surpassed in ignorance and supersti- 
tion by the rudest tribes of the Pagan world. The working 
people were, many of them, unable to read, and had im- 
bibed a traditionary hatred of Popery as their entire religious 
creed, while they struggled amid penury and oppression—the 
levite and priest passing by on the other side. ere were re- 
viving forces, however, which had already reached these 
sunken and bound castes, since there was no law in the state 
which could hinder them from thinking and acting, and from 
exercising their power for their own deliverance. America was 
to them a promised land, and the news of its growth was car- 
ried from hamlet to hamlet, until, before Burke had prophesied 
of its future, the lowly were anticipating it as the Canaan where 
their tribes might obtain an inheritance. Hope is always the 
harbinger of good to a race, its morning star; and the anticipa- 
tion of an ameliorated condition had given impulse to the Brit- 
ish heart, and opened the eyes of many who were ready to 

rish. 

P The time had arrived when these destitute and abandoned 
ones should be remembered in mercy by the God who keepeth 
covenant, and who had never forgotten the descendants of those 
faithful saints whose prayers had shaken the night, and whose 
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oes had been lifted above the din of battle ——- many a 
ht, where the Puritan conquered in the name of the Lord of 

osts. We are never safe in predicting the methods by 
which a divine purpose will be executed, and a divine promise 
bestowed. Man would have looked away from the University 
of Oxford for a champion of these outcasts, and especially would 
have avoided those who were enamored with the forms and ob- 
servances of the Establishment. Yet, in the home of English 
Episcopacy, commenced that effort which resulted in a wide- 
og schism, although, to this day, we believe, some among 
the Methodists in Great Britain are fond of claiming an alle- 
giance to the church whence they were expelied. e pro- 
pose, in this article, to notice some of the most remarkable 
events in the grand missionary work, which produced that 
numerous and most respectable sect on either side of the Atlan- 
tic—the Wesleyan Methodists. 

Considering John Wesley as the central point of this move- 
ment, whence it derived its power of poe and organization, 
we have placed at the head of our Article his life, as presented 
by the Methodist Book Publication in this country, simply 
because it is an official edition. Were we disposed to criticise, 
we should greatly doubt the expediency of those long quota- 
tions on doctrinal points, which occupy a portion of this volume, 


and which had better have been placed by themselves, for the 

entertainment of those who are delighted with this method of 

theologizing in extenso, where a thought is hidden almost 

beyon ace Moreover, this is far from a full portrait of 
i 


John Wesley, though undoubtedly a very correct statistical 
compilation of the events in his lography, and not without 
some glimpses at his peculiarities. ere is, however, an evi- 
dent impression on the mind of our Author, that it becomes 
him to make as much as possible of his subject, and that the 
doctrine of complete sanctification will be advanced by eleva- 
ting the Founder of Methodism above the range of humanity, 
both in his religious and intellectual gifts and graces. 

We are free for ourselves to confess that we believe John 
Wesley to have been nothing more than a man, and with a con- 
siderab:2 portion of human frailty. That love passage in Geor- 

ia with Miss Hopkey, has never been cle: up quite. satis- 
torily to the credit of either party, and his subsequent misad- 
venture in matrimony did not indicate a soul utterly unloosed 
from earthly perplexities. The superstition which induced him 
to turn aside from a circuit to hear the story of some marvelous 
occurrence; which caused him to confirm even religious opin- 
ions by bibliomancy, and led to the ready reception of demo- 
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niacal traditions, clearly indicates his connection with human 
infirmity ; and we. neither ct, nor love him the less for it. 
They mistake who suppose that such omissions enhance the 
value of the book, or the honor of the character therein depict- 
ed, for we do not expect a freedom from all imperfection, and 
when it is described we begin to doubt, and may imagine more 
of evil than the reality. We protest also against that autocratic 
method of pronouncing on the spiritual tendency of such 
Authors as Jeremy Taylor and Law, as indicating rather the 
isposition to denounce, than the capacity to judge and decide. 
far as Wesley’s course is to be explained by a central 
motive, we have a very simple theory, overlooked too often by 
many essayists, in his desire to save souls. The depth of Wes- 
ley’s conviction, his unwearied vigils, and fasting at Oxford, 
were a revelation to his own heart of how much salvation was 
worth to poor depraved humanity ; and that bitter experience, 
from which he was not delivered. until years of spiritual wrest- 


ling, impressed on his soul the solemn conception of its own 
need, and of the redemption provided in Christ Jesus. We 
are far from believing that his conversion is to date from the 
hour which he assigned it, but long before, for, as Isaac Taylor 
well remarks, “if not, then many of those whose names adorn 
church history during a full thousand years were not Christ- 


ians ; and, moreover, if we compare him as a Christian, at a 
period later than the date he assigns to his conversion with 
some, who, since the Reformation, have shone as lights in the 
world, we must think that he less clearly than many appre- 
hended the height and depth, the length and bread of the 
Christian scheme.” ' 

The expedition to Georgia, the acquaintance formed with the 
Moravians, and his subsequent visit to Hernhuth, educated 
Wesley for his future mission, by giving him vivid conceptions 
of the Gospel in its application to spiritual disease and iniquity. 
He ened ¢ to regard man as asinner who might accept pardon 
if offered, and was thus urged to preach the glad news, and 
shape his whole course of thought and action for effecting this 
design. It is beautiful to notice the ample field which each 
one of those noble spirits found, who were engaged, like 
Wesley, in the evangelization of the Pagan population in the 
boundary of the En, lish Establishment, the accomplished 
Doddridge, the learned, pungent Romaine, the eloquent, loving 
Whitfield, and the high Mhred lady Huntington, retaining their 
separate individuality, while cooperating for the same holy 
work. They were all free in Christ and called no man Master, 
and yet, strange as it seems, he who was most of a stickier for 
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submission to constituted authority was the one who most reso- 
lutely disobeyed, and made himself the head of a new sect in 
the Kingdom of Christ, enstamping his own name on this 
—— 

hen John Wesley, thus trained, undertook the task of 
arousing the rude masses of the English population, and with 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness bade them repent, he 
found, as we have already shown, a people prepared for this 
evangel. 

The great questions which were already beginning to agitate 
the public mind, had extended their force even to these depths, 
and something of the ancient valor and faith had been carried 
down the current of Puritan blood, which ran in the veins of 
many who were among the despised and downtrodden. If 
God had prepared the prophets, He had also made ready the 
assembly before whom they were to declare their message. 
Hence, with the blessing of His Holy Spirit, we cannot be so 
much astonished at the wonderful effects of that earnest, 
direct appeal to men, who had not utterly lost the sense of obli- 

tion, and who felt their miserable and guilty condition. We 

ave no room to —e the triumphs of the Gospel in 
that period, of which the numerous and increasing sect of the 
Methodists are an abundant witness, but we would follow 
rather the course of Wesley. 

He had by nature and his education a strong tendency, not 
only to asceticism, but to activity under the sanction of the Old 
Formulas, and beneath the benedictions of an Hierarchy. He 
was of such stuff as the Latin Church delights to use, whence 
she has made Loyolas and Franciscans ; but there was no wise 
far-sightedness in the — Church, which would retain this 
energy for her own emolument: and by the grace of God, 
Wesley learned how to preach. There he stands at the outset 
of his career—now in the meridian of life, that strong, sturdy 
spirit, with its iron muscles of thought, and its iron tenacity of 
purpose, though after years he had been fashioned anew 
into the fear and love of God, and had resolved to do some- 
thing for the eternal salvation of perishing man. He had 

reached with earnest, direct address in the churches of Lon- 

on, until the sanctuaries were shut against him in a great 
measure, by reason of the crowds which he gathered, to the 
inconvenience of the regular congregations, and still Wesley 
submits, knowing no more excellent way, and never conjectur- 
ing a possible disregard to constituted authority, until Whit- 
field comes back from over the sea, and takes him out into the 
open country near Bristol, and shows him how to speak, so as 
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to affect the ignorant multitude. The stubborn neck bends,—for 
the purpose to save souls is mightier than prelacy, and lo! the 
scruples overcome, Whitfield leaves his post to the charge of 
Weele , who still amazed at his own audacity, writes: “I could 
snmegly reconcile myself to this strange way, having been all 
my life, till very lately, so tenacious of every — relating to 
decency and order, that I should have thought the saving of 
souls almost a sin, if it had not been done in a church.” He 
was thus set apart to his public ministry, and when his seruples 
were overcome, the rest was easy for a man of his nerve and 
resolve. We admire the courage which will stand fire; and 
amid the tumult of the fray, can think as calmly as in a quiet 
bower, yet that sort of bravery was abundantly displayed by 
the Wesleys, in the first years of their ministry, when they 
were dragged through the streets with revilings, and assailed 
by the mob that were stirred against them as Papists, in dis- 
ise. The indomitable fortitude of these fearless men, was 
shown in their ready tact, their unflinching boldness, that even 
shamed the debauched hanger-on at the court, and awed into 
submission and respect the grim colliers, who had assembled to 
tear them in pieces. Yet, this bravery was but a small thing, 
though surpassing most that the world crowns with laurel, com- 
ared with that conquest of stubborn prejudice, whereby Wesley 
roke from his prison house, and dared to proclaim a crucified 
Saviour outside the consecrated enclosure. Nor did his trials 
end with one victory, but through life he maintained the 
inward strife between the desire to save souls, and the estab- 
lished and acknowledged authority. He cares not for a mad- 
dened throng of wild Welsh or ignorant Irish, but laughs at 
their tumults in the consciousness that they will yield to the 
power of truth, and the dauntless assertion of their duty, with 
the promise of salvation; but he quails before the dictates of 
conventionalities. He had never a thought of founding a 
new sect, but especially in his earliest efforts strove to increase 
the efficiency of his mother church, and sought to bring the 
multitudes under the influence of the established clergy, thou 
to his chagrin the clergy and the people were alike indisposed 
to the wedlock. Nevertheless, not disheartened, but rejoic- 
ing, Wesley preached abroad in open moors, in kirkyards from 
his own father’s grave, while the terse, barbed words pierced 
the hearts of the unlearned, and they gave loose to their 
emotions in groans and throes, as the bold, though loving minis- 
ter, told them bluntly of their sin, and sure damnation, unless 
they found peace with God through Jesus Christ. He had 
gathered a society in London, and finding it impossible to per- 
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suade an ar clergyman to officiate in his absence, he re- 
quested Machel one of their number, to contirm them as he 
was able by reading, and prayer, and exhortation. Thus war- 
ranted, the young man modestly commenced, but he was bless- 
ed beyond sr and numbers were awakened, and gave evi- 
dence of pardon and renewal. The news reaches Wesley that 
Maxfield is preaching. The sturdy churchman will stop that— 
and buckling on his coat, mounts his horse for a swift return, 
oe wrath by the way at the thought of this insubordina- 
tion. e enters the house with a frown on his forehead, and 
meets his silverhaired mother. She bids him hear for himself, 
and he obeys, is convinced, and like the noble man he was, 
acknowledges his change of opinion, and encourages lay preach- 
ing. The formation of classes was an accidental expedient, un- 
dertaken for the tempo purpose of removing a debt from 
the chapel at Bristol, and the meeting of the First Conference 
is thus described : 

“The First Conference was held in June, 1744. The societies 
had — through various parts of the kingdom, and a num- 
ber of preachers, under the name of assistants and helpers, the 
former being superintendents of the latter, had been engaged 
by Mr. Wesley in the work. Some clergymen, also, more or 
less, coéperated to promote these attempts to spread the flame of 
true religion, and were not yet afraid of the cross. These cir- 
cumstances led to the distribution of different parts of the king- 
dom into circuits, to which certain preachers were for a time 
appointed, and were then removed to others. The superintend- 
ence of the whole was in the two brothers, but particularly in 
Mr. John Wesley. The annual conferences afforded, there- 
fore, an admirable opportunity of conversing on important 
points and distinctions of doctrine, that all might “speak the 
same thing” in their public ministrations, and of agreeing upon 
such a discipline as the new circumstances, in which the socie- 
ties were placed, might require. The labors of the preachers 
for the ensuing year were also arranged; and consultation was 
held on all matters connected with the promotion of the work 
of God, in which they were en . Everything went on, 
however, not by preconceived plan, but step by step, as cir- 
cumstances suggested and led the way. To the great principle 
of doing good to the souls of men, everything was subordinate ; 
not excepting even their prejudices and their fears, as will ap- 


from the minutes of the First Conference, which was held 
in London, as just stated, in 1744. The ultimate separation of 
the societies from the Church, after the death of the first agents 
in the work, was at that early period contemplated as a possi- 
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bility, and made a subject of conversation ; and the resolution 

was: ‘We do, and will do all we can to prevent these conse- 

geen, which are supposed to be likely to happen after our 
eath ; but we cannot, in good conscience, neglect the present 

opportunity of saving souls while we live, for fear of consequen- 

- Fr ie may possibly or probably happen after we are 
ead. 

Here glows the purpose which controlled Wesley, and, as we 
read this resolution, it is impossible not to imagine the future 
that was then in the grasp of the English Church, had she only 
known the things that made for her peace. Suppose that Wes- 
ley had been accepted as a servant of the Establishment, 
ordained, if you choose, a bishop, and opportunity afforded for 
employing the talent and piety which desired to carry the Gos- 
pel to the destitute, outside the walls of the consecrated sanc- 
tuary—what hold would that church have obtained upon the 
affections of the masses, and with what sincere gratitude would 
thousands upon thousands have risen to call her blessed, as their 
spiritual mother !—but she would not. There was no design, on 
the part of Wesley or his associates, to separate; but rather a 
strong disinclination to dissent, and every movement which he 
made was not a considered and voluntary step, but a necessity. 
He must go, or be false to the higher duty. 

We desire to place at this point a disclaimer against the fore- 
sight which is very often attributed to Wesley by his admirers. 
Shrewd he was, in the good sense; ready to meet emergencies, 
and to supply deficiencies, and to use opportunities; but we 
doubt if he ever formed a plan of movement beyond the pres- 
ent, until that plan had been demanded by an exigency. it- 
field cient him to field preaching; the debt at Bristol pro- 
duced the class; and the impetuosity of Maxwell, and his 
success, constituted the order of lay preachers. The difference 
in the government of the Methodist societies in England and 
America, though founded by the same hand, shows the ap- 
parent disregard of any fixed and definite constitution; but 
merely the resolve to do what seemed best at the time. Far be 
it from us to assert that this is not often the highest wisdom ; 
and, in the case of Wesley, we judge it to redound to his 
honor, that he clung so resolutely to the one great purpose of 
saving souls, 

He provided for America an Episcopacy, and left the direc- 
tion of his affairs in England to the charge of a “conference of 
the people called Methodists,” comprising one hundred preach- 
ers. e efficiency of the scheme whereby the most sparsely 
settled population can be visited, and brought under Christian 
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influence, need not be described at this day, but we would 
rather draw attention to the truths, which underlie the success 
of the founder. Whether his view of Christianity compre- 
hended the entire ground; it is evident that he neglected not 
the most essential in the conversion and spiritual education of 
the man. The triumphs of the Gospel, as proclaimed by Whit- 
field, the Wesleys, and their associates, is an overwhelming 
testimony to the adaptation of its doctrines, to every condition 
of our common humanity ; and that rightly proclaimed it will 
prevail. So again we learn, that the highest pros we, 3: man 
coincides with his highest duty, and that he who he onestly 
determined on the work which God requires of him, will find 
ways to effect his purpose hitherto unimagined. Weshould be 
ready to let God plan, while we execute the divine decree, com- 
mitting the results to His wise ‘counsel and superintending 
wer. 

P The origin of Methodism, and the commencement of modern 
missions, should encourage the faith of Christians in the belief, 
that God is equal to the task which he has undertaken, a fact, 
that one would suppose had yet to be discovered, when listen- 
ing to the dark forebodings of feeble-minded disciples. 

e believe that every Christian organization, constituted 
under the divine direction, has a special mission for which it 
is endowed with peculiar gifts, and possesses rare opportunities. 
The fulfillment of that mission ensures prosperity, and the 
approbation of heaven, and is the natural instinctive direction 
of the energies. It is, for example, the peculiar trust of the 
congregational churches, to manifest the worth and capability 
of individual congregations, in mutual helpfulness, in purity of 
doctrine, and in consistency of Christian conversation, while 
regarding all who hold the essential facts of the gospel in sin- 
cerity and simplicity as brethren. It is the mission of the 
Methodist Church—that to which they were set apart at their 
origin—to carry the news of salvation to the destitute, and 
otherwise neglected, perpetuating themselves by new and more 
extensive victories. eir organization is admirably fitted for 
such an enterprise, combining the power of a Hierarchy with 
voluntary and individual effort. is church has done for 
America, a work which no other existing Protestant community 
could have effected, and to-day, true to their commission, they 
are the pioneers among the lowest dens of iniquity, on the out- 
most borders of Western emigration, and in the huts of the 
Southern bondsmen. This office was dignified by the ministra- 
tion of the Lord himself, and we would not be understood as 
attempting to excuse any church, or any disciple from a parti- 
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cipation in this honorable toil. We only intend that to this 
high and holy service, our brethren of the Methodist persuasion 
have been called, and we are ready to bid them speed in 
their labor, not doubting but we are under the guidance of 
one Leader. Whether this church can, under present arran 

ments, continue to grow into harmony with the settled and 
educated population of our Atlantic States, is a question, which 
is = worth a consideration. The changes which have 
already been effected in the temporal prosperity and standing 
of this order, and which are rapidly progressing, are accom- 
— by a silent, but scarcely iess rapid advance in the 
orms and customs of the sect. The bare meeting-house has 
been removed for a tasteful structure, where the marble pulpit 
and cushioned seat astonish those who recall the denunciations 
of the exhorters in their youth, against all display. If it be 
found unecessary to retain their ancient place in these Eastern 
settlements, that Methodists should assimilate to the tastes and 
the feelings of a more permanent community, and that there 
should be the influence of a settled, in the stead of an itin- 
erating ministry, we believe that it will be obtained. There is 
life in the stock, and it has not, despite all pecuniary fastenings, 
become so gnarled, as not to adapt itself to new conditions, 


while for unnumbered years its original branches may spread 


more widely over the largest portion of this peopling continent. 
May God Almighty prosper that work, until the founderies 
and old breweries have received, and enlightened, and by divine 
grace regenerated the profligate, until the crew of every ship 
shall be a class with the captain as leader, until the emigrants 
shall be welcomed to our p ome by this third establishment of 
Protestant Dominicans, who wage war, though not with carnal 
weapons, against the Romish heresy ; and until the enslaved 
have all been taught of their Redeemer, and have learned to 
— praises. 

e have confined ourselves to John Wesley, because he was 
the ruling chief, and in him we trace the external growth of 
the denomination; but when we regard the true, though secret 
source of expansion in the hidden life, we turn to Charles Wes- 
ley and his lofty spiritualism. He ever submitted to the exec- 
utive force of his brother, and showed alike modesty and 
Christian charity in yielding so cheerfully, but we must not 
forget that he was the oldest Christian of the two, and that 
there was in him a love of soul, only surpassed by his love for 
Christ. The efficacy of those songs in which the burdened 
have so often lifted their petition, can only be told when we 
sing togethér before the throne of God and the Lamb. These 
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are hymns, which, measured by the continuance and universal- 
ity of their influence, have accomplished more than the most 
arousing discourse which John Wesley ever uttered, since while 
his lips have been dust for half a century, and his works, be it 
said with respect, are chiefly valuable as the charter on which 
English Wesleyanism retains its property, the hymns that were 
set to music in the awakening among the hills of Wales, and 
in the chapels of London, a century ago, are still breathing on 
fervent, heaven-touched lips, before the Mercy Seat. They are 
not confined to a campmeeting, or to a conventicle, but have 
entwined themselves with the universal worship and with the 
private devotion of the lowly and the lordly. ® sorrowing, 
convicted soul has poured its lamentations forth in lonely spots 
from these consecrated censers. The Christian soldier has 
marched through fierce conflict to the stirring of that Pean— 


_ “ A charge to keep I have” — 


the believer has warbled his breath away in these strains. that 
were lost on earth only to be renewed above, and has, though 
not always understanding the source of his consolation, paid 
the rich tribute of a thankful spirit to him who had given this 
utterance to holy emotion. The earthly monument of John 
Wesley is Wesleyanism, but of Charles Wesley, the heaven- 
ward aspirations of those who love much. 

We have purposely avoided a discussion of the doctrines 
which distinguish the disciples of Wesley, since such a course 
would have hindered our sincere, honest tribute to the worth 
and work of the Christian man. It is profitable to survey the 
portrait of such a saint after the manner of Scripture, where we 
obtain no very clear view of Abraham’s notions on the doctrine 
of complete assurance, but a distinct apprehension of the noble 
ge and his childlike confidence in Jehovah. We 

elight to follow this valiant preacher through his circuits, 
and watch the fires of an eye that grows not dim by age, but 
is as bright with hope at the close of fourscore years, as when 
the war commenced. So, at any rate, he tells us at seventy- 
two, and thus describes the occasion: “The cause is God’s 

leasure. .... The chief means, my constantly rising at four 
or about fifty years,—my generally preaching at five in the 
morning, one of the healthiest exercises in the world; my 
never traveling less than four thousand five hundred miles in a 
year; the abi ity if I want sleep to sleep immediately ; the 
never losing a night’s sleep in my life. Two violent fevers and 
two deep consumptions—these, it is true, were rough remedies, 
but of admirable service.” What hard beds and coarse fare 
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had been his ee: and yet how cheerful always, though he 
fed on blackberries, and slept on a board. Those years 
had been crowded with many incidents, with numberless perils, 
and with various encounters. Beau Nash undertook to silence 
him. “Sir,” said Wesley, “did you ever hear me preach ?” 
“No,” replied Nash. “ How then can you judge of what you 
never heard?” “By common report.” “I dare not judge of 
you by common report.” But these are not his triumphs— 
souls he sought, and souls by God’s grace he gained. Few 
preachers, since the days of the Apostle Paul, could look over 
a more extensive territory, won from the very citadel of Apol- 
lyon, by constant, bold onslaught. We are not amazed that he 
thought the devil ever lurking on his road-side to annoy and 
detain, and that he felt constrained to watch carefully for the 
prisoners he had delivered. He was a bold Greatheart, 
caring neither for Pope or Pagan, right-valiantly cutting off the 
head of Giant Despair, as he led a multitude of Pilgrims 
toward the Celestial City, and never asking for any earthly 
reward. He needs not our eulogy, but we rejoice to praise 
that long life of service, and as he was faithful here, we believe 
that he Ras been made ruler over many things in the Kingdom 
of the Father. 


——— 0 


Art. VII.—THORN WELL ON SLAVERY. 


The Rights and Duties of Masters. A Sermon preached at 
the dedication of a church, erected in Charleston, 8. C., for 
the benefit and instruction of the colored population. By 
Rev. J. H. Tuornwett, D. D. Charleston, 8. C., 1850. 


Tue Rev. John B. Adger, a native of South Carolina, was 
formerly a missionary at Smyrna, in the service of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. Returning from that employ- 
ment several years ago, he devoted himself with a truly mis- 
sionary zeal to the evangelization of the slaves in South 
Carolina, and particularly in the city of Charleston. We are 
not of the number of those who can look upon-such labors as 
his, and refuse to honor the self-consecration of the laborer, or 
to admit that his example and his work are tending to the 
abolition of slavery. In our judgment, no movement at the 
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South, no manifestation of opinion or of moral sensibility there, 
is more hopeful than the efforts which have been organized 
within the last twenty years for the religious instruction of the 
slaves. The labors of Mr. Adger in Charleston have com- 
manded so much of sympathy and respect, on the part of his 
fellow-citizens, that a church edifice has been erected at an ex- 
pense of about $7,700, in which he ministers statedly to a con- 
gregation of colored people. Though he is a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and though the ministration of the Gospel in that edifice 
is sustained by Presbyterians, and is in accordance with the 
gr tna forms of worship and of doctrine ; the cong 
tion there is not recognized as a distinct parochial charge. 
The establishment is a sort of chapel of ease to the Second 
Presbyterian church in Charleston, and is under the govern- 
ment of the session of that church. The chapel, we are in- 
formed, “ is in the Gothic style—a model of neatness and sim- 
plicity ; its shape being that of a capital T. The transepts, or 
wings, are appropriated to the use of white persons, and are 
entered by separate doors.” (p. iii.) At the Sunday school con- 
nected with this congregation, “there are generally present 
about one hundred ak dats scholars, who are taught by the 
minister and some twenty or thirty ladies and gentlemen.” 
(p. iv.) Their progress in “religious knowledge” is said to be 
“manifest.” Doubtless they are taught from the Bible; but 
whether they are taught to “search the Scriptures,” we are not 
informed. 
At the dedication of that edifice, “erected for the religious 
instruction of the negroes,” the Rev. J. H. Thornwell, D. D., 
reached, not to the slaves for whose use the house had been 
uilt, but to “a large assembly of intelligent and respectable 
citizens of Charleston,” the sermon, of which a printed copy is 
before us. In many respects the sermon is a noticeable perform- 
ance. The preacher is president of the college at Columbia, 
which is entirely a state institution, every officer or instructor 
in it holding his place, directly or indirectly, by the will of the 
ye eee and receiving his salary from the state treasury. 
the head of that institution, he is the immediate successor of 
that most brilliant man, Colonel Preston, formerly colleague 
with Mr. Calhoun in the Senate of the United States. Thus, his 
official position implies a distinction in the state of South Car- 
olina, such as can hardly fall to the lot of a clergyman in any 
other State. Indeed, it is no violation of a se to say, 
that, unless we in this distant region have been greatly misin- 
formed, there is no man, living in the State of South Carolina, 
who stands higher in the admiration and pride of the sovereign- 
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ty there; no man who has inherited a larger share of the 

wer which Mr. Calhoun wielded over public opinion in that 

tate, than President Thornwell. A printed sermon from such 
a man, on such an occasion, we might be sure, beforehand, 
must be worthy of some serious notice. And the sermon it- 
self, without reference to its authorship, or its occasion, is of a 
quality and texture which will justify our making it the sub- 
ject of a more deliberate and extended examination than we 
are in the habit of bestowing on pamphlets of this kind. The 
reader, instead of being delighted or disgusted with the gor- 
geousness of style, in which Southern eloquence so naturally 
effloresces, finds at once that he is dealing with a serious 
thinker, who utters himself gravely yet forcibly, and whose 
mind instinctively delights in wide and philosophic views of 
whatever is presented to its consideration. 

Before we proceed to show what it was that the preacher 
said on the occasion which has been described, it will not be 
impertinent to the ends of a legitimate criticism, if we ask our 
readers to inquire what such a preacher might have been ex- 
pected to say on such an occasion, and in such a presence; 
what was the question of public duty, which a man of so high 
a character, standing in the most sacred position, and swaying 
his fellow-citizens with an almost unrivaled influence, might 
have felt himself called to discuss in so remarkable an assem- 
bly ; what message from Christ he might have been expected, 
as Christ’s minister, to urge, with his utmost force of argument 
and of eloquence, upon the consciences of those hearers. 

The State of South Carolina contains a white population of 
274,567, a free black and mulatto population of 8,956, and an 
enslaved population of 283,523, who are of every shade of 
color, from the deepest black to the slightest tinge that can give 
to the most practiced eye a faint suspicion of African descent. 
The whites—a minority of the people—are the state. All the 
laws are made by their will, and for their exclusive benefit. 
Of course, the individual white man there sustains far heavier 
responsibilities, than in states that are Be res by some 
approximation to universal suffrage. e that preaches to 
white men there, preaches not to citizens merely, but to mem- 
bers of an aristocracy. By the laws which express the will of 
the white men, the free blacks and mulattoes are subjected to 
a multitude of cruel annoyances and indignities, and to the 
most depressing disabilities. Every one of them is constantly 
liable to be par, Bory by some — — of the limited freedom 
which the law allows him. Little is done by the law for the 
protection of their human rights; nothing for their education 
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in the knowledge necessary to their welfare or their usefulness, 
as members of society ; nothing for their improvement and 
aang advancement, as a portion of the people. Not one of 
em, however exemplary may be his character, and however 
intelligent he may have become by his own endeavors in the 
face of the most disheartening difficulties, is considered by law 
to be capable of telling the truth, under oath, when a white 
man’s interests are concerned. Whatever insult or violence a 
free black or mulatto may receive from even the vilest white 
man, he may not lift his hand in resistance, without incurring 
serious legal penalties. Every white man accused of crime, 
has a right to be tried by a jury of his peers, before judges 
learned in the law; but the free colored man or negro is tried, 
even for his life, without a jury, and before no higher tribunal 
than a court, instituted like a Lynch Committee, tor the occa- 
sion. And what is the condition of the still more abject class ¢ 
The 283,523 slaves of South Carolina—an exact moiety of the 
su ng held by law in the lowest condition to which 
umanity can be degraded. Not one of them can be in the 
eye of law the owner of anything—not even of the last rag that 
eovers his nakedness ; for the reason, that he himself is nothing 
but a chattel. In the eye of the law, his limbs and sinews, 
his brain and nerves, his mind, his labor, all his powers of 
activity or endurance, all his capabilities of pleasure or of pain, 
are not his own; for in the eye of the law his entire being is 
nothing but a piece of property, in the absolute control of his 
owner. In the eye of the law, not one of all those slaves can 
be husband or wife, father or mother, son or daughter, with 
any of the rights or duties pertaining to those sacred names ; 
for in the eye of the law they are all chattels, and nothing else, 
liable to be bought and sold like beasts of burthen, at the 
necessity, the convenience, or the caprice of their owners, 
without interference from any quarter—every natural relation 
of theirs to God or man, being swallowed up in the one para- 
mount relation of the chattel to its owner. Only a chattel, did 
we say? No; in one respect, and for one purpose, the slave is 
more than a chattel. In one respect the law is compelled to 
contradict itself, and to acknowledge that the slave is human. 
And yet in that very contradiction there is a horrible consist- 
ency ; for the slave becomes a person in the eye of law, only 
when the law finds it necessary to deal with him as a person 
for the sake of dealing with him safely asathing. Let him 
venture in any form of action, or even in resolute and manly 
h, to assert his own humanity against the laws that put 

him on the level of a brute, and he is punished as a moral 
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nt. Let him lift his hand to resist the stroke of horsewhip or 

bludgeon, from a drunken white man—let him dare, in manl 
indignation, to defend the — of his wife or daughter, om if 
wife or daughter could be /Ais,) against any white man’s lust ; 
and the law acknowledges his humanity for the sake of punish- 
ing his crime against the state. Let him exercise his natural 
liberty of locomotion without a pass, straying on any occasion 
beyond certain narrow limits; and the law meets him with its 
inhibitions and its penalties. When the question is whether he 
shall be protected in any human right, other than his right to 
live on in hopeless bondage, or whether the state shall make any 
provision for his instruction and his gradual elevation on the 
scale of human existence, the law refuses to know him as a 
human being. When the question is whether he shall be pun- 
ished for any act which, in his brutal ignorance and passion, or 
in the uprising of his human instincts, he commits against the 
safety or the policy of the state which deals with him as a 
brute, then, and only then, the law knows him as a person. 
Such is justice in the Christian state of South Carolina. Of all 
its pune, one half, many of them kindred in blood with their 
oppressors, are consigned by law to brutal ignorance, and liable 
to every form of oppression. Of all its women, one half, many 
of them as beautiful in form and feature, and almost as fair as 
the fairest in that sunny clime, are left, deliberately and upon 
system, with no legal protection for their chastity ; their beauty, 
if they are comely—nay, their capacity of maternity—adver- 
tised and sold as merchandise. Nor is any hope allowed to 
those enslaved myriads. The natural kindness of enlightened 
and pitiful masters—kindness, which if unrestrained, might 
et infectious—is limited on every side by merciless law. 

e master may not deal with his slaves as his sense of equity, 
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or his enlightened regard for his own interest, ~~ prompt ; 
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he may not allow them to labor in their own behalf, or to have 
an interest in the product of their industry; he may not substi- 
tute the natural and effectual stimulus of wages, in the place 
of punishment for sloth, as the great motive power on his 
plantation. Still less may he elevate his slaves to a higher 
capability of service, by any course of mental culture; he is 
expressly denied the privilege of teaching his own slave to 
write. ‘Least of all may he make them free; if he attempts to 
free them, by renouncing his own authority and responsibility 
as their owner, the unrelenting law seizes them with iron . 
and renews their bondage.* The infamy of all this organized 





* In the foregoing summary of the law of slavery, we may have uninten- 
tionally imputed to South Carolina, some provisions which belong only to other 
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injustice, so vast, so atrocious, so abhorrent to the universal 
human sense of equity, is wider than Christendom ; its report 
has gone out to the ends of the world. 

In the chief city of such a commonwealth, the liberality and 
zeal of those who worship God according to the Presbyterian 
‘faith and order, have provided a place of worship, and a 
devoted preacher, for the special benefit of the free black and 
colored people, and the slaves. The enterprise is to be inaugur- 
ated by asolemn act of dedication, in the name of Him who 
came as God’s Anointed one to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. min- 
ister of Christ—one greatly honored for his learning and 
his eloquence ; and for his philosophic reach and a of 
mind—one holding a conspicuous station in the state, and sway- 
ing with an almost unrivaled influence the currents of opinion 
among his fellow-citizens, has the opportunity of preaching, on 
that most suggestive occasion, to “a great assembly,” not of 
the oppressed and trampled classes, but “of intelligent and 
respectable citizens,” the rich, the enlightened, the refined, the 
chivalrous, the powerful, the very class upon whom, more than 
upon any others, rests a dread responsibility for whatever is 
wrong in the laws and institutions of the state, or in the preva- 
lent opinions and habits of society. On what subject, in what 
tone of argument and appeal, will that preacher, amid the 
sympathies of such an occasion, utter pet apply God’s mes- 





states; and there may be in the statutes and judicial decisions of that state, 
some principles of equity toward the slave as a human being, which have never 
come to our knowledge. If Dr. Thornwell, or any other citizen of South 
Carolina, writing in the styie and manner of & gentleman, will correct any 
errors into which we have fallen in our hasty summary, and will show us pre- 
cisely how far, on what occasions, and for what purposes the law of that state 
recognizes slaves as persons, or as having human rights which the state 
is bound to protect, and human capabilities which it is the interest and dut 
of the state to develop, we will gladly publish the correction. What is vented 
more than all compromises, for the satisfaction of the public mind in all parts 
of the Union, and for the purpose of bringing all honest men to think alike,— 
is an exact and unquestionable knowledge of what slavery is, as defined and 
ordained, and as directly or indirectly tolerated, by the laws of the several 
states. Southern writers, and the Northern defenders of Southern slavery, 
are continually denying the correctness of the common portraitures of slavery 
given in books like Weld’s “Slavery as it is,” Jay’s “Inquiry,” Goodell’s 
“ American Slave Code,” and Mrs. Stowe’s “Key.” Why do they not them- 
selves give us the exact portraiture out of the statute-books, and the books of 
law-reports? Why not give us, instead of such defenses as that huge tome of im- 
pertinence, Fletcher's “ Studies on Slavery,” something that shall exhibit, 
authentically and undeniably, what rights the slave has under the law, and 
what protection the law affords to the man or the woman whom it pronounces 
a chattel. 
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sage to those hearers? His text is, Col. iv, 1, “Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 
ye also have a Master in heaven.” His theme is, “ the rights and 
duties of masters.” How forcibly do the text and the theme 
bring a thoughtful mind into the presence of a law, by which 
the rightfulness of all human laws and institutions, as well as 
the merit of all individual human actions, must be determined, 
and of a Judge who is no respecterof persons. In the presence 
of that law and of that Judge, what will the preacher tell them 
about their rights and their duties? Surely he is altogether 
aware that “ intelligent and respectable citizens of Charleston” 
need no argument from him to confirm them in their conscious- 
ness of their own rights as slaveholders, for they, above all 
others, “know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain them.” 
Will he not harp on other strings than that? Surely he will 
make them feel how awful is the trust which, in the unsearcha- 
ble counsel and decree of God, has been committed to them ; 
he will make them tremble at the thought of their responsibility 
for the needy, the wronged, and the helpless; he will fill and 
burthen their souls with the conviction, that it is for them to 
think far more of the duties of masters, and far less of the 
rights of masters, than they have ever done before. Surely he 
will put them on their guard against the temptations which 
attend the possession of irresponsible power, and he will show 
them, in the mingled light of Sinai and of Calvary, that a far 
higher law than that which invests them with such ower, is 
the rule of their duty. Surely, in the presence of God, at 
whose tribunal the master and the slave are equal, the minister 
of Christ’s eternal truth will warn them, as with the trumpet- 
tone of the last judgment, that the law which makes them 
masters, and which counts their slaves as property, is a perilous 
law for them, inasmuch as it tempts them continually to forget 
their duty, and to regard their slaves as existing, like their 
cattle, only for their use and pleasure. And how can he avoid 
reminding them, on such an occasion, that the law which makes 
them masters is in a terrible sense their own law; and that for 
all its injustice toward the poor, for all the wrongs which it 
sanctions, for all the atrocities which it permits, God will hold 
them responsible each in the measure of his political power 
and personal influence? What if he should point them to the 
daily horrors of the slave market, “north side of the Custom- 
house,” and “north side of the Exchange”—or read to them 
some disgusting advertisement of a young woman to be sold, 
who “affords a rare opportunity to any person who wishes to 
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raise a family of healthy servants,”* and ask, in manly indig- 
nation, whether such things are to be endured and perpetuated 
in a Christian commonwealth? Let us look with all candor to 
see how the preacher works to awaken and enlighten the con- 
sciences of his hearers ?# 

The sermon, as we have it in the pamphlet before us, covers 
forty-seven large octavo pages, exclusive of the title-page and 
pretace. Three or four pages may be reckoned as belonging to 
the exordium. Five pages and a fraction are occupied with 

sntle hints touching the duties of masters. All the remain- 

er is given to the task of defending the rights of masters, by 
which the preacher means the institution of slavery. Very 
naturally, he takes the occasion as the topic of his exordium. 
He regards the dedication of a separate meeting-house for 
negroes and colored people, in the second city of the slave-hold- 
ing states, as a remarkable “triumph of Christian benevo- 
lence,” achieved in the face of various obstacles. In the first 
place, * opposition to the separation of masters and servants in 
the solemn offices of religion,” had been overcome by the con- 
sideration that the refusal or neglect to provide such places of 
worship would be, in effect, “the exclusion of immense num- 
bers of the colored population from all adequate opportunities 
of religious instruction at all;” and so he congratulates his 
hearers that “an enlarged philanthropy prevailed over senti- 
ment.” In the next place, the meeting-house had been built 
“in a community which has been warned by experience to 
watch with jealous care all combinations of the blacks ;” and 
the triumph over such an obstacle is, indeed, “ illustrious ”— 
“a public proof that the good people of Charleston can be 
bribed by no temptations of interest or security to confound the 
abuse with the lawful uses of a thing.” Another obstacle was 
found in “the juncture” at which the undertaking was begun 
and carried out. That this difficulty was not permitted to be 
fatal, “ affords,” says the preacher to the intelligent and re- 
spectable citizens of Charleston, “a proof of your homage to 
religion, and a vindication of your character, as beautiful as 
they are conspicuous.” 

But here the exordium begins to expand and to lose itself in 
the main argument of the discourse. What was the remarka- 
ble juncture at which a chapel, “for the benefit and instruction 
of the colored population,” had been erected, under the patron- 


. 


* See Goodell’s “ American Slave Code,” p. 84, for a specimen. The adver- 
tisement there copied from the Charleston Mercury, (we think it may be found 
also in Weld’s “Slavery as it is,”) is too gross to be transferred to our pages. 
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age of the Second Presbyterian church in Charleston, and 
“the ecclesiastical watch and control” of its session? Briefly, 
it was this: “the public opinion of the civilized world” has 
uttered itself, vane and unequivocally, against the institution 
of slavery, as it exists in “the slave-holding states of this con- 
federacy.” The preacher has nothing to offer in extenuation 
of the error, as he deems it, into which the public opinion of 
the world has tallen—nothing designed to soothe the wrathful 
feelings with which his hearers meet the condemning sentence 
pronounced upon their laws and institutions by the moral sense 
of Christendom. On the contrary, the language which he uses 
is fitted—we will not say designed—not only to withdraw their 
attention from the great facts on which the civilized world has 
uttered its opinion, and on which their moral sense (if they 
would let it speak) could not but harmonize with the universal 
conscience of mankind, but even to inflame their wrathful feel- 
ings to the utmost. He says: 


“The npg of Christendom seems to have concentrated its sympa- 
thies upon us. We have been denounced, with every epithet of vituperation 
and abuse, as conspirators against the dignity of man, traitors to our race, and 
rebels against God. Overlooking, with a rare expansion of benevolence, the 
evils which press around their own doors, the vices, crimes, and sufferings of 
their own neighbors and countrymen, the philanthropists of Europe and this 
country can find nothing worth weeping for but the sufferings and degradation 
of the Southern slave; and nothing worth reviling but the avarice, inhuman- 
ity, and cruelty of the Southern master; and nothing worth laboring to extir- 
pate but the system which embodies these outrages and wrongs. So monstrous 
are the misrepresentations which ignorance, malice, and fanaticism are con- 
stantly and assiduously propagating, in regard to this relation among us, that 
if our names were not actually written under the pictures, we should never 
suspect that they were intended for us. In the grave discussions of philoso- 
phy, the solemn instructions of the pulpit, the light effusions of the poet ; in 
popular assemblies and legislative halls, among all classes and conditions of 
men, we are held up to execration and contempt; and our society is shunned 
as scrupulously as if the taint of leprosy adhered to us. Even those who can- 
not find it in their hearts to join in the violent maledictions, which zeal for 
humanity has piled upon us, never venture upon a plea of justification in our 
defense. They pity us—they lament our lot—admit that our case is bad, des- 
perately bad—but then we are not so much to be blamed. They curse us in 
their sympathies.” pp. 7, 8. 


When a member of Congress, or the editor of a party news- 
paper, utters such language as we find in the foregoing para- 

ph, we can make some allowance for his ignorance, and for 
the habitual baseness to which the influences of his position or 
employment have warped him. But when a minister of the 
Gospel—a learned Presbyterian minister, the foremost man in 
the ranks of Southern Presbyterianism—a minister char 
with the special trust of guiding and finishing the liberal edu- 
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cation of the young men in the chief seat of learning for a 
proud commonwealth, uses such language as Dr. Thornwell has 
allowed himself to use in a portion of this paragraph, he deserves 
a grave rebuke. His flings about “ philanthropy” are unwor- 
thy of his reputation as a man of intelligence and learning, and 
unworthy of his Christian vocation. If the wrathful feeling 
which prompted those expressions would have permitted him to 
think for a moment, he would have remembered—for he knows 
full well—that “the philanthropists of Europe and this coun- 
try,” even those who feel with deepest sensibility the wrong 
and shame of American slavery, do not overlook or neglect 
“the evils which press around their own doors.” He knows 
what the philanthropy of Great Britain has achieved, and is 
achieving, in opposition to evils at home. He knows how cer- 
tainly, in that land, every form of human degradation arrests, 
as soon as it is seen, the attention of Christian philanthropy. 
He knows that there the progress of reform, urged on by the 
agitations of the mae eo, is steadily undermining and 
removing old abuses; and that, from the Orkneys to Land’s 
End, there is no oppressed or suffering class for which philan- 
wee do not plan and labor, or in behalf of which, when 
legislation or government can do anything, they do not invade 
the high places of power with their memorials and petitions. 
He has heard of the Corn-Law agitation and repeal, as well as 
of the abolition of slavery. He has heard of the parliamentary 
inquiries into the condition of the operatives in manufactories 
and mines; into the causes and the cure of pauperism ; into 
the influences that affect the health of towns; into the treat- 
ment of criminals and prisoners; and into other subjects of the 
same description; and he knows that the philanthropists of 
Great Britain have instigated and dmpadihe’ those inquiries. 
He has heard of the city missions, the Sunday. schools, the 
infant schools, the ragged schools, the model lodging-houses, the 
washing and bathing-houses for the poor, the hospitals and 
refuges for almost every form of human misery, which are the 
work of British philanthropy. He knows something, too, of 
what philanthropy has done, and is doing, in Philadelphia, in 
New Fork, in Boston, in all the cities of these free-labor states, 
fcr every sort of wretchedness and degradation ; how all the 
daily journals are made the organs of one appeal after another 
in the name of philanthropy—now for orphans, now for wid- 


ows and the fatherless, now for poor sewing women suffering 
under the law of competition, now for those whom the tides of 
emigration from the old world throw, homeless and helpless, 
on our shores. One calm moment of meditation would have 
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been enough to convince him, that when he charged the philan- 
thropists of Europe and this country with emer “ the 
vices, crimes, and sufferings of their own neighbors and coun- 
trymen,” in order to concentrate their —— upon some- 
thing else which was no concern of theirs, he was sacrificing 
truth either to his wrath or to his rhetoric. He need not be 
informed that the philanthropy of Europe<and America—of 
which he says, “it can find nothing worth weeping for but the 
suffering and degradation of the Southern slave, and nothing 
worth reviling but the avarice, inhumanity, and cruelty of the 
Southern master, and nothing worth laboring to extirpate but 
the system which embodies these outrages and wrongs,”—is 
laboring at this m»ment to carry the blessings of Christianity 
and of civilization round the world; or that his statement was, 
in reality, a most unwarranted appeal to the blinded wrath 
which he, as the minister of peace, was bound to rebuke and 
quell. A professed preacher of the Gospel has reason to sus- 
pect the safety of his position, and his hearers have reason to 
distrust his doctrine and his spirit, whenever he begins to sneer 
at “ philanthropists,” and “ the philanthropy of Christendom.” 
Another part of the paragraph cited above, is worthy of a 
moment’s attention. Dr. Thornwell is wholly dissatisfied with 
such apologies for American slavery as have been made in 
Europe and in the free-labor states; and he rejects, with con- 
tempt, the demonstrations of loyalty to the South which so 
many are making, for the safety of the Union, and for the sake 
of Southern trade. He tells his hearers that their friends out of 
the slave-holding states never venture on a plea of justification 
in their defense, but only pity them and curse them with sym- 
athizing half-apologies. Would that this were strictly true! 
ould that none in these free states, which have abolished slave- 
ry as a curse and a crime, were base enough, or blind enough, 
to undertake the defense of slavery on the same grounds and in 
the same tone with its defenders in the South! No doubt, the 
preacher thought he was stating the literal truth ; for we may 
well suppose that a man of Dr. Thornwell’s standing and char- 
acter, having rarely traveled beyond the limits of his native 
state, knows nothing of journals so vile as the New York Herald, 
or of that class of readers in the free states whose opinions 
such a journal forms and represents. But the instructive fea- 
tures in this passage are two. iret, it gives a lesson to all 
those Northern writers and orators, who, with an honest zeal 
for the Union, and an equally honest indignation at the extrav- 
agances of “ abolitionism,” as they call it, (meaning thereby 
they know not what,) apologize for slavery as a political evil, 
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which the Southern states have inherited from foregoing ages, 
and which an inexorable necessity, growing somehow out of 
the clamor of the abolitionists, forbids them to abolish or to 
mitigate. They may be right in their apologies ; we ourselves 
are in the habit of making large allowance for the many dif- 
ficulties which must needs obscure the views and embarrass 
the action of Southern patriots and philanthropists, in regard to 
the institution of slavery. But Dr. Thornwell does not thank 
them or us for any sympathy ; he rejects it, with indignation. 
We trust the lesson will not be unheeded. Secondly, the pas- 
sage in question gives us to understand, distinctly, that the 
preacher intends not merely to apologize for slavery, as an evil 
that cannot be immediately got rid of, and” must therefore be 
endured till it can be removed by some long process of reme- 
dial action; but rather to justify the whole theory and prac- 
tice of slavery as a permanent arrangement. 

There is more of the same sort, before the preacher is fairly 
launched upon his course of argument in defense of slavery— 
all tending to assure his hearers that they are at once the most 
injured, and the most exemplary of mortals. And yet, we are 
happy to say, he does not entirely refrain from a to 
moderate the indignation of South Carolina against the philan- 
thropy of Christendom. With delicate insinuation, he says, 
“Perhaps at the first alarming indications of our moral posi- 
tion in the estimate of the world, we indulged too much in the 
language of defiance.” With more boldness, he adds, “It is 
useless to deny that we were tempted to resort to measures of 
legislation, which while they contribute nothing to our security, 
have given a pretext to the calumnies of our enemies, and em- 
barrassed our defense in the hands of our friends.” Such 
hints, however, so gently intimated, could hardly diminish at 
all that intense self-satisfaction, which the entire exordium of 
the discourse was fitted to produce in such an audience. 

“The rights of masters” then, as that subject is to be dis- 
eussed in the discourse before us, becomes an intelligible theme. 
It means nothing else than the righteousness of that particular 
sort of servitude against which “the philanthropy of Chris- 
tendom,” and “the public opinion of the civilized world,” have 
pronounced an unequivocal sentence of reputation. Slavery is 
to be justified—not in some ideal slavery in Utopia, or in Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdrickh’s city of Weissnichtwo, but negro slavery 
in the state of South Carolina—slavery with the selling of men 
and women at public auction to the highest bidder. That 
slavery is to be justified in the name of Christ, not for the con- 
viction of fanatical abolitionists in the free states, or in Europe, 
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who are not even constructively present—not for the rectifica- 
tion of the misguided philanthropy of Christendom, which is 
wholly beyond the compass of the preacher’s voice—but for 
the relief of tender consciences, and the solution of disquieting 
doubts among the religious and thinking people of Charleston, 
there assembled. And how is it done? Tet us trace the out- 
line of the argument. 

We first observe that an attempt is made to dignify the in- 
stitution of slavery, by identifying the defense of it with the 
defense of those very different institutions, which are assailed 
by the communism and socialism of so many European anarch- 
ists. The conservation of slavery against the principles which 
demand its abolition, is adroitly associated in the feelings of 
the audience with those great conservative forces, which stand 
against the surging tides of revolution through the world. 


“The agitations which are convulsing the kingdoms of Europe—the mad 
speculations of philosophers—the excesses of unchecked democracy, are work- 
ing out some of the most difficult problems of political and social science ; and 
when the tumult shall have subsided, and reason resumed her ascendency, it 
will be found that the very principles upon which we have been accustomed to 
justify Southern slavery, are the principles of regulated liberty—that in defend- 
ing this institution we have really been upholding the civil interests of man- 
kind—resisting alike the social anarchy of communism, and,the political anarchy 
of licentiousness—that we have been. supporting Pe, Yo republican 
government against the despotism of masses on the one hand, and the supremacy 
of a single will on the other.” p. 12. 

“ What disasters it will be necessary to pass through before the nations can 
be taught the lessons of Providence—what lights shall be extinguished, and 
what horrors experienced, no human sagacity can foresee. But that the world 
is now the theatre of an extraordinary conflict of great principles—that the 
foundations of society are about to be explored to their depths—and the 
sources of social and political property daid bare; that the questions in dis- 
pute involve all that is dear and precious to man on earth—the most superficial 
observer cannot fail to perceive. Experiment after experiment may be made— 
disaster succeed disaster, in carrying out the principles of an atheistic philoso- 
phy—until the nations wearied and lonebalenal with changes without im- 

rovement, shall open their eyes to the real causes of their calamities, and 
earn the lessons which wisdom shall evolve from the events that have passed. 
Truth must triumph. God will vindicate the appointments of His Providence— 
and if our institutions are indeed consistent with righteousness and truth, we 
ean calmly afford to bide our time—we can watch the storm which is beating 
furiously against us, without terror or dismay—we can receive the assault of 
the civilized world—trusting in Him who has all the elements at His command, 
and can save as easily by one as athousand. If our principles are true, the 
world must come to them; and we can quietly appeal from the verdict of ex- 
isting generations, to the more impartial verdict of the men who shall have 
seen the issue of the struggle in which we are now involved. It is not the 
narrow question of abolitionism or of slavery—not simply whether we shall 
emancipate our negroes or not; the real question is the relations of man to 
society—of states to the individual, and of the individual to states ; a question 
as broad as the interests of the human race. 

“ These are the mighty questions which are shaking thrones to their centres— 
upheaving the masses like an earthquake, and rocking the solid pillars of this 
anion, The parties in this conflict are not merely abolitionists and slave- 

VOL. XII. 14 
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holders—they are atheists, socialists, communists, red republicans, jacobins, on 
the one side, and the friends of order and regulated freedom on the other. In 
one word, the world is the battle ground—Christianity and Atheism the com- 
batants; and the progress of humanity the stake. One party seems to regard 
society with all its complicated interests, its divisions and subdivisions, as 
the machinery of man—which as it has been invented and arranged by his 
ingenuity and skill, may be taken to pieces, re-constructed, altered or repaired, 
as experience shall indicate defects or confusion in the original place. The 
other party beholds in it the ordinance of God; and contemplates ‘ this little 
scene of human life,’ as placed in the middle of a scheme, whose beginnings 
must be traced to the unfathomable depths of the past, and whose development 
and completion must be sought in the still more unfathomable depths of the 
future—a scheme, as Butler expresses it, ‘ not fixed but progressive—every way 
incomprehensible’-—in which consequently, irregularity is the confession of 
our ignorance—disorder the proof of our blindness, and with which it is as 
awful temerity to tamper as to sport with the name of God.” pp. 13, 14. 


These passages may be taken as showing the tendency of the 
author’s mind, and his capability of far better things than the 
defense of a barbarian institution. The constitution of his 
mind is such, and such has been its culture, that it spontane- 
ously rises to a philosophic height and sweep of contemplation ; 
and strives to seize upon the ultimate principles of whatever 

bject engages its attention. He has that earnest confidence 
in the power of truth, and in its ultimate triumph over error, 
without which the philosopher becomes a narrow and timid 
dogmatist, and even the Christian loses one ennobling grace of 
the faith by which he is to be emancipated and renewed. His 
confidence in truth is not merely philosophic, but devout, a 
confidence in God and in God’s unchanging purposes of love 
to ruined man. Yet, when we see him thus confounding the 
demand for the abolition of slavery with the demand of infidel 
anarchy for the abolition of property and of the family, we 
cannot but feel that it is proper to ask a question or two before 
we yield ourselves to the illusion. 

e preacher has distinctly acknowledged, that the public 
opinion of the civilized world has pronounced itself—not 
against despotic forms of government—anot against aristocrac 
and gradations of rank and power in society—not against all 
institutions and arrangements founded on prescription—not 
against certain principles of social order, abstractly consid- 
ered—but against that concrete reality, the slavery exist- 
ing in the slave-holding states of this confederacy. Is the 
public opinion of the civilized world a communistie public 
opinion—infidel—atheistic? He has acknowledged, not that 
the infidelity of the age, but that the philanthropy of Christen- 
dom, demands the abolition of this definite thing, namely, 
slavery, which states like Sonth Carolina organize and uphold 
by legislation. Is the philanthropy of Christendom an atheis- 
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tic impulse? Is that sentiment which abhors the institution of 
slavery, and which protests against the trade in human flesh, 
connected by any visible or traceable alliance with the com- 
munism and red republicanism which are the constant terror of 
all classes in the Old World, and which are regarded as symp- 
toms that civilization and society itself are near to dissolution ? 
Pray what is communism? It demands, we are told, the abo- 
lition of private property. Its first maxim is, that property— 
meaning thereby a man’s claim to the exclusive possession and 
use of the proceeds of his own labor and ingenuity—is theft ; 
that the community (which, in practice, can be nothing else 
than the ruling power in the community) is to control the em- 

loyment, and seize and distribute the products of all industry. 
tt demands, also, we are told, the abolition of the family, and 
the setting up of the phalanx, or some such unnatural barbar- 
ism, in its stead. It demands, that no man shall be bound, by 
any indissoluble tie, to one wife; no woman to one husband : 
that no father shall have any special right or interest in the 
sons and daughters that inherit his blood; no woman in the 
children for whom she has endured a mother’s agony. Where 
upon earth may this gross ideal of communism be found in the 
grossness of reality? A South Carolina plantation, well stocked 
with slaves, and well regulated, in strict conformity with legal 
principles and provisions, is practical communism in those two 
essential features—the abolition of property and the abolition 
of the family. Slavery, as detined and ordained by law, takes 
away from the slave all right to his own earnings; it wholly 
denies to him the possession and enjoyment of the proceeds of 
his own industry, whether he works with hands alone or with 
his brain. If he toils from early dawn till dark in the cotton- 
field or the gin-house, it is not for his own private benefit at 
all, for he is incapable of having any property. If, in the ex- 
ercise of some inventive power which nature has given him, he 
contrives some arrangement or implement by which his own 
labor, and that of his fellow-laborers, may produce in value 
fourfold what it produced before, he gains nothing by the 
invention ; for, in respect to him, the ordinance of nature, 
which is the only and divine foundation of the right of prop- 
erty, has been superseded by a cruel enactment of the state of 
South Carolina; what he produces by his own labor or by his 
ingenuity, cannot be his. In like manner, slavery, as defined 
by law, annihilates for the slave all those ties ordained by the 
Creator, which constitute the family. There are male and fe- 
male in the cabin of the slave, but not husband and wife; 
young slaves are born there, but they sustain no other relation 
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to the parent slaves than that which the calf sustains to its dam. 
Did not the preacher know full well that if South Carolina 
would but give to its enslaved population those two divine in- 
stitutions, which it is the aim of communism to annihilate, the 

ublic opinion of the civilized world, and the philanthropy of 

hristendom, would hail the movement with unanimous delight ? 
How strange, then, was the trick of logic or of imagination by 
which he deluded himself into saying, “ the parties in this con- 
flict are not merely abolitionists and slaveholders; they are 
atheists, socialists, communists, red republicans, jacobins, on the 
one side, and the friends of order and regulated freedom, on the 
other!” Regulated freedom! What a name for slavery and 
the internal slave trade! 

But there is another word to be said, in regard to this confu- 
sion of ideas. Are we to understand Dr. Thornwell as giving 
out the representation, that all the revolutionary movement in 
Europe proceeds from “ atheists, socialists, communists, red re- 
publicans, and jacobins ;” and that the conflict there is between 
such agitators and the friends of order and regulated freedom ¢ 
Is the question in Europe a question between Christianity and 
Atheism? So it is represented in certain quarters, no doubt. 
But by whom? By the Jesuits; by the King of Naples; by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany; by Metternich, and the Emperor of 
Austria; by good-natured Pio Nono, since his experience of 
the incompatibility between civil liberty in Rome and the sec- 
ular power of the Papacy. And since this sermon was pub- 
lished there has been another very remarkable conversion to 
the same way of thinking. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has 
become convinced that there was only one way of saving 
Christianity and civilization from the anarchy prepared by the 
socialists and the red republicans. He saw that property and the 
family were menaced with destruction; and he resolved to 
throw himself into the breach, that he might save them or per- 
ish with them. Accordingly, showing his faith by his works, 
he has established, at a very great expense of other men’s trea- 
sure and blood, a condition of things which he calls “order and 
regulated freedom.” He has established property against the 
socialists ; for he has millions to spend, which he has never 
earned, anc. which they would be very glad to take away from 
him. He has established the family against the communists ; 
for has he not dismissed his concubine with a pension and a 
title of nobility, and taken to himself a wife, like a decent 
Christian? For these achievements he has been hailed by 
grateful priests, and by a cajoled and trembling metropolitan 
bourgeoisie, as the “savior of society.” To such authorities as 
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these might Dr. Thornwell appeal. With their opinion he may 
confirm his representation of the great question that hangs 
over Europe like an eclipse, and “with fear of change per- 
plexes monarchs.” Nay, we happen to recollect a somewhat 
notorious American writer, who might be cited in confirmation 
of the same statement. Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, the editor of 
a quarterly review, in the name of the Roman hierarchy, and 
in the interest of Jesuitism, has been uttering himself in just 
this way ever since 1848. But is there not something to be 
said on the other side? Is there nothing but socialism, athe- 
ism, communism, and the like, at the bottom of the troubles in 
Europe? Is Kossuth an atheist? Is Mazzini a communist? 
Is Lamartine a red republican? Are there not, in fact, through- 
out Europe great wrongs, against which the moral sense of 
human nature, and especially the sense which the wronged 
have of their own rights, utters a ceaseless protest? Does not 
the questior really lie between “the monstrous faith of many 
made for one,” and the self-evident truths, on the other 
hand, “ that all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that amon 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of “happiness ;” an 
“that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted.” 
How lamentable is that stress of cireumstances which drives an 
intelligent American scholar—nay, a Protestant preacher of 
the Gospel, in these United States—into the pitiable resort of 
representing the great conflict now in Europe, between the 
nations, on the one hand, and the brute force of standing 
armies, on the other, as nothing else than a conflict between 
Atheism and Christianity ; godless anarchy struggling against 
the sacredness of order and regulated freedom ! 

But all this is only preliminary. The tug of effort “to 
justify Southern slavery,” is yet to come. Accordingly, the 
preacher passes by an easy transition to that which is the main 
subject of his sermon. He tells his hearers that upon them 
devolves, in the tumult of the age, the task of maintaining 
“the principles on which the security of social order, and the 
development of humanity depends,” in their application to 
Southern slavery. “The apostle,” he says, “sums up all that 
is incumbent, at the present crisis, on the slaveholders of the 
South, in the words of the text—Masters, give unto your ser- 
vants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a 
Master’ in heaven.” Most heartily do we agree with him—as 
all Christian men will agree—that the words in which the 
Apostle Paul inculcated on the masters of servants in Asia 
Minor, eighteen hundred years ago, the duty of their relation, 
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are a comprehensive statement of all the duty which any 
Southern master, considered as an individual, owes to his own 
slaves, under the light of this nineteenth century. Let every 
individual master give to his servants that which is just and 
equal, and all the wrongs and oppression which make up the 
system of Southern slavery, would practically cease. The idea 
of “justice and equality” is a great one, and the application of 
that idea to the duties of the relation between master and ser- 
vant, is one of the first lessons of the word of God, whenever 
Christianity comes into contact with slavery. The lesson, how- 
ever wisely expounded, may not be immediate emancipation, it 
may leave the relation of authority and protection still subsist- 
ing for a while’; but the nature of the relation is immediatel 

and essentially modified, and sooner or later that servant will 
be in é¢very point a freeman, completely disenthralled by the 
action of Christianity on the mind of the master. Our 
preacher however should have remembered, that the duty of 
the individual master to his own servants, is not the whole of 
his duty in connection with slavery. As an intelligent and 
respectable citizen of a state which defines and ordains slavery 
by law, the slaveholder is not merely invested with a certain 
legal authority over his own slaves. At whatever moment he 
begins to render to his own servants that which is just and 
equal, he finds himself hedged in by the stern prohibitions of 
unjust and unequal law. In relation to that law he is not 
merely, as any slaveholder at Colosse was, in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, a helpless subject; he is a mem- 
ber of a self-governed state; a portion of the sovereignty by 
which laws are made and unmade, resides in him. He cannot 
then acquiesce without making at least a freeman’s protest, 
when the law forbids him to do that which is just and equal. 
Nor is this all. Suppose him to have done for his own servants 
all that is just and equal—all that his moral sense, quickened 
and enlightened by the grace of Christ, pronounces just and 
equal. ere are neighbors around him who having the same 
power over their servants that he has over his, use it unright- 
eously and cruelly. Shall the state look on and refuse to 
mediate between the oppressor and the oppressed? That is a 
question for him, inasmuch as he is not a subject only, but a 
citizen, a constituent member of the sovereignty. As a citizen, 
he is related in the way of duty, not to his own slaves only, 
but to all the slaves for whom “the powers that are ordained 
of God,” should provide that which is just and equal. Of all 
that duty, the text, for the best of reasons, takes no notice. We 
cannot but regret that the preacher, for whatever reason, did 
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not think it nec to evolve distinctly, and with all his 
power of eloquence, the principle of the text in its bearing on 
the duty of the state and of the citizen, (especially the slave- 
holder,) as a member of the state. 

Instead of recognizing this palpable distinction between the 
position of the master at Colosse, at or about the date of A. D. 
64, and the position of a slaveholder now in the self-governed 
state of South Carolina, the preacher wholly overlooks the 
related, but still more palpable, distinction between slave-hold- 
ing, as the term which describes the relation of an individual 
master to the slaves over whom the law has given him despotic 
power, and slavery, as the name of a system or institution in 
the state. Inferring from his text that, among the Colossian 
Christians, some were masters of slaves, under the Roman law, 
(an inference which we have no occasion to controvert,) he 
leaps to the conclusion, not only that a slaveholder may some- 
times be admitted to Christian fellowship, before he has ex- 
ecuted the legal deed of emancipation, but that slavery “ is 
actually sanctioned by Christ and his apostles ;” and this con- 
fusion enters into the essence of his argument. He says: “Those 
who would preserve some show of consistency, in their venera- 
tion of the Scriptures, and their condemnation of us”—not of 
our laws, the reader will observe, not of our peculiar institu- 
tion, but of ws—* resolve the conduct of the founders of Chris- 
tianity into motives of prudence and considerations of men 
While they admit that the letter of the Scriptures is distinct 
and unambiguously in our favor, they maintain that their spirit 
is against us.” If any writer, arguing against slavery, has felt 
and evaded a difficulty of this sort, in manner and form as 
described by Dr. Thornwell, the difficulty and the evasion 
alike must have come from the neglect of the very distinction 
which he neglects between slaveholders and slavery. In our 
reading of the Bible, the letter of it and the spirit of it are 
agreed in teaching us, that the legal master and owner of a 
slave may be a man whom we are bound to recognize as a 
Christian brother. In our reading of the Bible, the slavery ex- 
isting in South Carolina, as defined and ordained by the laws 
of that commonwealth, and upheld by the physical force of the 
state, is nothing else than a monstrous and hideous injustice, 
whether compared with the letter or the spirit. Nor can we 
discern any shadow of contradiction between these two lessons. 

And yet, just at this point, where the preacher is coming to 
the very crisis of the argument which is to defend, not merel 
some slaveholders as fit persons to be received to Christian fel- 
lowship, but “Southern slavery,” as a righteous arrangement in 
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a Christian state, he utters the following remarkable senti- 
ments, as honorable to himself as they are fatal to his cause. 
Having said that the distinction and supposed contradiction, 
between the letter and the spirit of the Scriptures, “ has been 
a source of serious perplexity both to the defenders and to the 
enemies of slavery,” he proceeds: 


“ Many Christian men have been led, in reference to this subject, to lend their 
sanction to principles which, in all other applications, they would reject with 
abhorrence, because they have -felt that the genius and temper of Christianity 
were inconsistent with the genius and temper of slavery, while others, driven 
to the opposite extreme from a faithful study of the letter, have been led to 
deny the principles which lie at the foundation of all human progress, and to 
assume an attitude in regard to human rights and liberty, which, in their ab- 
stract forms, can be characterized as little less than monstrous. 

“That is a desperate cause which is either incompatible with the general 
tone and spirit of Christianity, or with the progress of true liberty, which is 
only another name for the social and political development of man. If it can 
be shown that slavery contravenes the spirit of the Gospel—that as a social 
relation it is essentially unfavorable to the cultivation and growth of the 
graces of the Spirit—that it is unfriendly to the development of piety and 
to communion with God—or that it retards the onward progress of man—that 
it hinders the march of society to its destined goal, and contradicts that 
supremacy of justice, which is the soul of the state, and the life-blood of free- 
dom—if these propositions can be satisfactorily sustained, then it is self-con- 
demned—religion and philanthropy alike require us to labor for its distinction, 
and every good man amongst us would feel bound to contribute to its removal ; 
and even the voice of patriotism would demand that we should wipe from our 
country the foul reproach of standing in the way of the destined improvement 
of mankind.” pp. 16, 17. 


Most true it is that some, in the defense of “ Southern insti- 
tutions,” and in their hot zeal against abolitionists, “ have been 
led to deny the principles which lie at the foundation of all 
human progress, and to assume an attitude, an regard to human 
rights and liberty, which can be characterized as little less than 
monstrous.” Wetrust that, under the presidency of Dr. Thorn- 
well, the young men of South Carolina College will be thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles which lie at the foundation 
of all human progress; and will be so well taught as to reject, 
with horror, the monstrous error which, for the sake of defend- 
ing the slave trade, denies that human rights and liberty, under 
the law of God, are anything other than the right of the stron 
and the knowing to do what they will with the ignorant | 
the weak. We trust they will be trained to apply, unshrink- 
ingly, to all the laws and institutions of their native common- 
wealth, the great principle, that “the supremacy of justice is the 
soul of the state and the life-blood of freedom.” Thus, it may 
be hoped, that ere long the proud state, in which the blood of 
the Huguenots and the Puritans was blended with that of the 
Cavaliers, will have, for a blessing and a glory, a generation of 
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ublic men whose moral sense will make them know that the 
aws of South Carolina, determining the condition and the 
rights of slaves, are self-condemned; and who, in the name of 
‘hilanthro y and the more sacred name of Christianity, will 
abor for the destruction of laws so barbarous. 

The preacher, it must be remembered, regards it as f gems 
on all sides, that slavery is sanctioned, “distinctly and unam- 
biguously,” by the letter of the Scriptures. At the same time 
he admits that there is some ap ce of contradiction on 
this subject between the letter of the Scriptures and the general 
tone and spirit of wr even In the reconciliation of this 
seeming or supposed contradiction, he proposes to find a tri- 
umphant defense of slavery. He now proceeds to show that 
the confusion of ideas out of which this seeming contradiction 
has arisen, and which, as he tells us, “has been a source of 
serious perplexity both to the defenders and the enemies of 
slavery,” is the result of two distinct and serious mistakes. One 
of these mistakes relates to “the nature of the slavery tolerated 
in the letter of the Scriptures ;” the other relates to “the spirit 
of Christianity itself.” On these two points the minds of his 
hearers are to be set right ; so that any uneasiness which they 
may have felt as slaveholders, and as citizens of a slove- held 
ing state, condemned by the public opinion of the civilized 
world, shall be comforted. 

We are to inquire, then, concerning “the slavery tolera- 
ted in the letter of the Scriptures.” But is slavery only 
tolerated by the letter of the age which Christ and the 
Apostles used concerning it? Is that all? We sometimes tol- 
erate an evil which we cannot suppress, or an inconvenience 
which we cannot get rid of. To speak of tolerating that which 
is just as it shouid be, is to speak incongruously. e letter of 
the Scriptures may be supposed to tolerate, in some sense, that 
which it does by no means sanction; and we remember that 
what the preacher has seemed to assert, in behalf of slavery, is . 
nothing less than a sanction from Christ and his apostles. We 
will not, however, insist’ on any inference which might be 
drawn from this little confusion in the use of words. It is far 
more important to exhibit, as distinctly and as fairly as our 
limits wih peonate, the argument of the discourse on the par- 
ticular topic now in hand—the nature of the slavery tolerated 
by the letter of the Scriptures. 

“Tt is common,” says the preacher, “to describe slavery as 
the property of man In man—as the destruction of all human 
and personal rights—the absorption of the humanity of one in- 
dividual into the will and power of another.” He quotes lan- 
VOL. XII. 15 
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to that effect from Dr. Channing, who says, “the very 
adea of a slave is, that he belongs to another,” &c.; and who 
affirms, concerning human rights, “slavery violates not one, 
but all, and violates them not incidentally, but necessarily, sys- 
tematically, from its very nature.” He quotes, also, from 
Prof. Whewell, who describes, rather than defines slavery, by 
saying: “ It neglects the great primary distinction of persons 
and things, converting a person into a thing—an object merely 
passive, without any recognized attributes of human nature,” 
&e. He denies that this is a correct description of slavery ; he 
affirms that slavery so defined and described is a system which 
contradicts “every impulse of nature, every whisper of con- 
science, every dictate of religion.” He makes a slight allusion 
to “the technical language of the law,” but insists that “ the 
ideas of personal rights and personal responsibility pervade the 
whole system,” inasmuch as slavery is “a relation of man to 
man—a form of civil society, of which persons are the only ele- 
ments—and not a relation of man to things.” He says that, 
even under the Roman law, 


“The Apostles did not regard the capa | of the slave as lost or swallowed 
up in the propriety of the master. ey treat him as a man, possessed of certain 
rights, which it was injustice to disregard ; and make it the office of Christiani- 
ty to protect these rights by the solemn sanctions of religion—to enforce upon 
masters the necessity, the moral obligation of rendering to their bondmen that 
which is just and equal. Paul treats the services of slaves as duties, not like 
the toil of the ox or the ass—a labor extracted by the stringency of discipline 
—but a moral debt, in the payment of which they were rendering an homage 
to God. ‘Servants,’ says he, ‘be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
eording to the flesh,’ d&e., (Eph. iv, 5-9.) I need not say to those who are 
acquainted with the very elements of moral philosophy, that obedience, 
except as a figured term, can never be applied to any but rational, intelligent, 
—— ——_ It is a voluntary homage to law, implies moral obligation 
and a sense of duty, and can only, in the way of analogy, be affirmed of the in- 
stinctive submission of brutes, or the mechanical employment of instruments 
and things.” pp. 19, 20. 


The argument is strengthened by the consideration, that the 
apostle not only recognizes the moral agency of slaves, by 
using the word obedient, “ but treats them as of con- 
sciences, reason, and will, by the motives which he presses.” 
Had he regarded them as things, and not persons; as the mere 

ro of their masters, and not as responsible creatures of 
Bod, he could not have said to them, as he says in effect, 
“ that their services to their masters are duties which they owe 
to God; that a moral character attaches to their works ; and 
that they are the subjects of — or blame according to the 
principles upon which their obedience is rendered.” 

Our preacher pushes his argument still farther. He main- 
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tains that the slavery which Dr. Channing denounces and 
deplores, “ is a palpable impossibility.” In other words, when 
Dr. Channing says, that “the very idea of a slave is, that he is 
bound to live and labor for another, to be another’s instrument, 
and to make another’s will his habitual law ;”’ and that 
“slavery violates all human rights, necessarily, systematically, 
from its very nature,” he describes a state of things which 
never has existed, and never can exist. It is a thing which 
“cannot be conceived ; and, if it ever could take place, the 
termination of all responsibility, on the part of the slave, would 
render it ridiculous to labor for his spiritual improvement, or 
attribute to him any other immortality than that which Indian 
fables ascribe to the dog, as the faithful companion of his mas- 
ter.” “That slavery divests its victims of humanity—that it 
degrades them from the rank of responsible and voluntary 
agents to the condition of tools and brutes,” is pronounced an 
“absurdity.” Much is quoted from Isaac Taylor’s Loyola, to 
show that the Jesuit notion of obedience—the absorption of the 
conscience, will, and understanding of one man into the per- 
sonality of another—contradicts, and would annihilate the first 
elements of human nature. “The property of man in man ” is 
declared to be “a fiction, to which even the imagination can- 
not give consistency ;” and the preacher aflirms, with every 
appearance of sincerity, 


“ We do not even pretend that the organs of the body can be said strictly to 
belong to another. e limbs and members of my servant are not mine, but 
his; they are not tools and instruments which I can sport with at pleasure, 
but the sacred possession of a human being, which cannot be invaded without 
the authority of law, and for the use of which he can never be divested of his 
responsibility to God.” 

Our only purpose at present is, to show, as fairly as possible, 
how it is that the preacher understands and represents “the 
nature of the slavery tolerated in the letter of the Scriptures.” 
For that reason we do not stop to correct his statements, where 
they seem erroneous, or to question his inferences, where they 
seem inconclusive. We have only to ask, at this stage of the 
discussion, what it is which the eee has made out, or 
thinks he has made out, thus far. He has argued that the let- 


ter of the Scriptures does not sanction or tolerate any slave 
which makes one human being the property of another ; whic 
deals with the slave as nasengengy So his master, as bound to 


live and labor for his master, to be his master’s instrument, and 
to make his master’s will his supreme law; and which classes 
him not among persons, invested with personal rights to be 
protected by the state, but among chattels or things. He has 
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drawn his argument trom two distinct considerations: first, 
the language of the = poe which implies that the master 
and the slave, alike and equally, are responsible to God, and 
under the protection of his justice; and that the relation be- 
tween them is a relation of mutual duty, and therefore essen- 
tially different from the relation of a chattel to its owner: and 
secondly, the self-evident preposterousness and wickedness of 
any attempt, under whatever pretense of law, to make the will 
of one human being the absolute rule of action for another ; or 
(in terms that may express a more adequate abhorrence) “ the 
outrage upon humanity,” the “most damning sin,” the “ blas- 
hemy,” of any attempt to change a person into a thing—man- 
| into chattelhood—a human being, created for the intelli- 
gent and free service of God, into the drudge or tool of an 
owner’s will. So far, at least, the argument does not differ 
essentially from the argument of all intelligent abolitionists. 
Dr. Thornwell proves, conclusively, that the oo St do not 
sanction or tolerate at all that slavery which is condemned by 
Channing and Whewell, by the philanthropy of Christendom, 
and by the public sentiment of the civilized. world. Nay, he 
himself denounces the very idea of such slavery with an elo- 
quent and vehement abhorrence, which might excite the envy 
of Mr. Wendell Phillips or Mr. Theodore Parker. 
Doubtless we shall discover the whole extent of the real 
difference between our preacher and the abolitionists, as we 
roceed to the positive aspect of this topic. Having seen what 
is not, we are now prepared to see what ¢s the slavery tolerated 
by the letter of the Scriptures : 


“ What is-it that makes a man aslave? We answer, the obligation to labor 
for another, determined by the Providence of God, independently of the pro 
visions of a contract. The right which the master has is a right, not to the 
man, but to his labor ; the duty which the slave owes is the service which, in 
conformity with this right, the master exacts. The essential difference betwixt 
free and slave labor is, that one is rendered in consequence of a contract; the 
other is rendered in consequence of a command. The laborers in each case are 
equally moral, equally responsible, equally men. But they work upon differ- 
ent principles. 

“In the actual condition of society, the intervention of a contract is not 
always a matter of very great moment, since it is not always a security to 
freedom of choice. The Providence of God marks out for the slave the precise 
services, in the lawful commands of the master, which it is the Divine will 
that he should render ; the painful necessities of his case are often as stringent 
upon the free laborer, and determine, with as stern a mandate, what contracts 
he shall make. Neither can be said to select his employments. God allots to 
each his portion, places one immediately under command, and leaves the other, 
not unfrequently, a petitioner for a master. 

“ Whatever control the master has over the person of the slave, is subsidiary 
to this right to his labor ; what he sells is not the man, but the property in his 
services. True, he chastises the man; but the punishments inflicted for dis- 
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obedience are no more inconsistent with personal responsibilities, than the pun- 
ishments inflicted by the law for breaches of contract. On the contrary, 
punishment in contradistinetion from suffering, a implies responsibility, 
and a right which cannot be enforced, is a right, which society, as an organized 
community, has not yet acknowledged. The chastisements of slaves are 
accordingly no more entitled to awakea the indignation of loyal and faithful 
citizens—however pretended philanthropists may describe the horrors of the 
scourge and the lash—than the penalties of disgrace, imprisonment, or death, 
which all nations have inflicted upon crimes inst the state. All that is 
necessary in any case is, that the punishment should be just.” pp. 24, 25. 


These passages, we believe, contain all that is essential in 
Dr. Thornwell’s description of that slavery, which in his opin- 
ion, is tolerated by the letter of the Scriptures. But neither in 
these passages, nor anywhere else, do we find him exhibiting 
a syllable of real evidence, that Christ {and his apostles sanc- 
tion, or tolerate, even that seemingly mitigated slavery, which 
is here described. His definition, viz, that slavery is “the 
obligation to labor for another, determined by the providence 
of God, independently of the provisions of a contract,” is ex- 
wounded by himself as including, (unless we misunderstand 
iim.) the right of the master to the wncompensated labor of 
the slave, and his farther right to obtein that uncompensated 
labor by physical coercion. Indeed, we are sure that we do 
not misunderstand him, for we cannot believe that he would 
not consider the institution of slavery as changed in its essence, 
and converted into something else, if the law should first take 
the whip altogether out of the hands of master, and forbid any 
punishment to be inflicted upon servants, except by an officer 
of the law, after complaint and conviction before a magistrate, 
and should then compel every master to compensate his slaves, 
either directly in the form of wages, or indirectly in food, 
clothing, instruction, and accumulation in a savings’ bank, 
according to the fair market value of their labor. Taking these 
features then as essential to the slavery which our preacher 
describes, we look to the Scriptures in vain for a spark of 
evidence, that Christ and his apostles have uttered one word 
that can sanction such a slavery as this, or that can be pleaded 
as its charter of toleration under the higher law. The slave is 
indeed admonished to obey his master ae so long as he 
continues in that unhappy condition ; but he is not informed in 
the name of the Gospel. that he has no right before God to a 
fair compensation from his master. He is taught that the labor 
exacted by his master, is a service which God requires of him; 
in his degradation, according to the flesh, he is comforted and 
inwardly ennobled by the high lesson of submission to the will 
of God; but he is not informed that the relation which force 
has established between him and his master, in founded on any 
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principle of justice, or that his master has the right, as well as 
the power, to exact his labor by physical coercion. On the 
contrary, he is expressly taught that his highest duty is to God, 
that he is Christ’s freeman, and that the service exacted by his 
master, should be rendered “as to the Lord and not to men.” 
Nor is the believing master taught in Christ’s name, that he 
has a right before to exact of the servants who have been 
thrown into his power any uncompensated labor, or that he 
may use his power over them in any other way than as a trustee 
for them. On the contrary he is distinctly and solemnly re- 
quired to give them that which is just and equal; and what 
less than a full equivalent for their labor, according to its 
market price, is just or equal ? 

Should it be demanded of us to say, what sort of slavery it is 
which Christ and his apostles sanction, or which is tolerated by 
the letter of their teaching, our answer must be, that we cannot 
tell. The preacher of this sermon undertook to tell us, and he 
has not done it. Forjour part, we have not undertaken to 
show, nor are we prepared to admit, that there is any such 
slavery. Plainly enough, there were, in the apostolic churches, 
some masters whose servants were slaves before the law, and 
therefore were, most properly, denominated slaves. But that 
those masters were regarded i the apostles as having a divine 
right to all the labor of those slaves, without rendering to them 
a just equivalent ; still more, that they were regarded as hav- 
ing authority from God to exact that labor to the utmost, by 
threats, and by the torturing scourge; or, in a word, that the 
relation between those masters and servants was, in practice, 
anything else than a voluntary relation, kept up by the formal 
or informal concurrence of the parties for their mutual benefit, 
and to their mutual satisfaction—is what the preacher has not 
proved, and cannot prove. 

We have followed the argument of the sermon as far as is 
necessary for ourpresent purpose. The remainder is chiefly 
occupied with an inquiry into the spirit and aim of Christian- 
ity, and with an attempt to show, that, though there will be no 
slavery in heaven, where the work of Christianity is consum- 
mated, the Gospel of Christ intends and proposes no such 
changes upon earth as would be implied in universal freedom. 
Strange as it may seem, our preacher holds forth, for the satis- 
faction of his intelligent and respectable hearers, the comforta- 
ble expectation, that, through all the successive ages of time, 
some favored men will own the labor of other men, less favored 
in (the” Providence of God, and will |have a divine right to 
exact that labor, without compensation, by the motive power 
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of stripes. Into that part of the discussion our limits of time 
and space will not permit us to follow him. But we cannot 
dismiss his arguments and conclusions, concerning the nature 
of the slavery tolerated by the letter of the Scriptures, without 
a few words of serious commentary. 

First, then, we cannot but observe the singular fact, that the 
definition and description of slavery, against which he —_ 
as intrinsically preposterous, and as if it had been framed by 
such writers as Channing and Whewell for the very purpose of 
deducing from it the essential injustice of the institution, is ex- 
actly coincident with the character of American slavery, as 
ordained by the laws, and defined and identified by the judi- 
cial decisions of the Southern states. “Slaves,” says the law 
of Dr. Thornwell’s own state, “ shall be deemed, sold, taken, re- 
pas and adjudged in law to be chattels personal, in the 
1ands of their owners and possessors, and their executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, to all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever.” ‘A slave,” says the Civil Code of Louis- 
iana, “is one who is in the power of a master, to whom he 
belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his person, his 
industry, and his labor. He can do nothing, possess nothing, 
nor acquire anything, but what must belong to his master.”* 
It will not be pretended that the legal definition or theory of 
slavery is materially different from this in any of the slave- 
holding states. Was Dr. Thornwell ignorant that Chan- 
ning, and Whewell, and all modern writers against slavery, 
mean by the word slavery, in their definitions and descriptions 
of the thing, not some ideal or imaginary relation, trimmed and 
adjusted into some conformity with what Christianity may be 
sup to tolerate, but the actual concrete system of slavery, 
as the law and the courts define and describe it? He himself 
speaks cautiously of “ the technical language of the law, in re- 
lation to certain aspects in which slavery is contemplated.” 
He makes allusion to the Roman Code, “in which,” he says, 
“more offensive language than that employed by ourselves 
was used, in reference to the subject ;” but he wholly and 
studiously ignores the legal definition of the legal institution 
which he undertakes to vindicate. 

We do not impute to Dr. Thornwell any disingenuousness of 
purpose. It is not our business to explain, by any hypothesis, 





* It is just to say, that we take these quotations at second hand, not having 
aecess to the originals at the moment of writing. The book which happens to 
be before us is Goodell’s American Slave Code; but the same quotations are 
found in almost every book which pretends to exhibit the character of Ameri- 
can slavery. 
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how so intelligent and philosophical a reasoner happened to 
fall into so remarkable an error. But the error, whatever may 
have been the cause of it, is fatal to his argument in defense of 
slavery. The public opinion of the civilized world condemns 
and execrates—the philanthropy of Christendom deplores— 
what? Some possible kind of slavery ‘/—Some reformed and 
mitigated slavery, just ready to pass into freedom? No, but 
American slavery, as established by law, and systematically 
guarded and upheld by an inflexible public policy, in the 
Southern states of this Union; a slavery in which slaves are 
chattels, and not persons, and, as such, are continually bought 
and sold with horses, mules, household furniture, and icul- 
tural utensils; a slavery which defines a slave as one who be- 
longs to a master, and who can do nothing, possess nothing, 
and acquire nothing, save at the discretion and under the 
direction of a master, endowed with full power to dispose, not 
of his labor only, but of his person. Surely Dr. Thornwell, 
with his eyes open, cannot imagine that Channing and Whe- 
well are refuted ; that the indignation of the civilized world is 
appeased ; or that the philanthropy of Christendom is satis- 
fied, when he has shown that there may be a slavery in which 
the slave is not a thing, but a person, whose personal rights are 
guarded by the law. 

Yet we must not refrain from a second observation, respect- 
ing this whole defense of slavery. It would be a violation of 
our duty should we refuse to say, distinctly, that the aim of 
the preacher, in respect to his hearers, is wholly unworthy of 
his position as a minister of Christ. The drift of this argument 
is wholly misunderstood on our part, unless the preacher 
intended to inspire his hearers with fresh confidence, that 
they are wholly right in the conflict of opinion between them- 
selves and the expressed moral sense of the Christian world. 
He permits them to make the inference, that, because one 
man, in the arrangements of God’s providence, may be under a 
moral obligation to labor for another man, without the inter- 
vention of a contract between the laborer and the employer, 
(which is all that his definition of slavery includes,) therefore 
the slave-market in Charleston is a perfectly Christian institu- 
tion; and the advertisements in every Southern newspaper, 
betraying the dreadful currents of a vast traffic in human mis- 
ery, are no disgrace to the character of a free and Christian 

veople. The inference from his argument, unless the argument 
itself is all a grand impertinence, the impression which every 
hearer was expected to earry away with him, as the result of 
all that he had heard on that topic, is, that the whole question 
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between the slaveholding states of this Union, and almost all 
the world besides, is a question which Dr. Thornwell has 
triumphantly settled in favor of the peculiar institution, by a 
new definition of the essential nature of slavery. Can a min- 
ister of Christ, ———— ressly on that question to an assem- 
bly of Charleston slaveholders, be considered as having done 
anything else than a dishonor to Christ, in framing for the 
decision of that question in their minds, an argument which one 
moment’s thought would have shown to be utterly worthless, 
unless it is strong enough and broad enough to warrant the 
inference we have indicated ? 

Far be it from us to imply that there is nothing in the ser- 
mon better than this argument. Indeed, we have already 
shown the contrary. Nay, the argument itself, worthless as it 
is in reference to its immediate and ostensible object, carries 
with it in a sort of solemn undertone, an indirect appeal to the 
moral sense. It affirms that slavery does not imply a denial of 
the slave’s full personality and dignity as a human being; it 
virtually admits that slavery cannot be defended at all, unless 
the slave be recognized in the presence of the higher law, as 
having rights which human wickedness may violate, but which 
no human legislation can destroy ; and so it touches the con- 
science with a quickening stroke. The slave has rights—all 
human rights; the attempt to rob him of such rights is a 
frightful impiety ; so runs the argument in defense of slavery, 
the argument that it is to illustrate and vindicate the rights of 
masters. But when the preacher comes to speak of the duties 
of masters—though unfortunately he has lett himself no time ° 
for the adequate exhibition of so grand a topic—he u 
distinctly the rights of the slave, not only as sect Pony ot 
duty of the individual master, but as indicating the duty of 
the state. His suggestions fall indeed far short of the demand 
which justice makes for an enslaved race, but they show plainly 
enough, that Christianity in the slaveholding states, dishonored 
and hand as it is by a put to the servile task of defend- 
ing slavery, and embarrassed as it is in its . re work, 
tends by the law of its own being to the abolition of slavery. 
If the legislature of South Carolina will enact a law ‘ to protect 
the rights of slaves, framing it in exact accordance with the 

tions and principles of Dr. Thornwell, and if the other 
slaveholding states will follow that example, the agitation 
against slavery will immediately and finally cease; there will 
be no more need of compromises or of Baltimore platforms, 
and no more occasion for 7 great statesman to sacrifice an 

VOL. XI. 6 
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illustrious name, for the sake of “saving the union.” See 
what Dr. Thornwell says, to show what is due to the slaves: 


“In treating slavery as an existing institution, a fact involving most im- 
portant moral relations, one of the prime duties of the state is to protect, by 
temporal legislation, the real rights of the slave. The moral sense of the 
country acknowledges them—the religion of the country to a large extent, 
ensures their observance, but until they are defined by law and enforced by 
penalties, there is no adequate protection of them. Ferm | are in the category 
of imperfect and not of perfect rights. The effect of legal protection would be 
to counteract whatever tendencies slavery may be sup to possess to pro- 
duce servility and abjectness of mind. It would inspire a sense of personal 
responsibility—a certain degree of manliness and dignity of character, which 
would be, at once, a security to the master, and an immense blessing to the 
slave. The meanness, cunning, hypocrisy, lying and theft, which accompany a 
sense of d ation, would give place to the opposite virtues, and there would 
be no foundation in our pace relations for that slavery which Cicero defines— 

ientia fracti animi et abjecti, et arbitrio carentis suo. 

“In the different systems of slavery, taken collectively, all the essential 
rights of humanity have been recognized by law—showing that there is nothing 
in the relation itself, inconsistent with this legal protection. , Le ight to 

uire knowledge—which is practically admitted by us, though ly denied, 
=n fully recognized by the onens, come dite oon often An cm Pee of 
their children, and the scholars of the commonwealth. The right of the family 
was formally protected among the Spaniards; and the right toe personal safety 
is largely protected by ourselves. But, without stopping to inquire in what 
way temporal legislation may, most effectually, protect the rights of the slave, 
we hesitate not to affirm that one of the highest and most solemn obligations 
which rests upon the masters of the South, is to give to their servants, to the 
utmost extent of their ability, free access to the instructions and institution of 
the Gospel. The injustice of oe to them food and raiment, and shelter, 
against which the law effectually guards, is nothing to the injustice of defraud- 
ing them of that bread which cometh down from Heaven.” pp. 46, 47. 


The rights which in Dr. Thornwell’s opinion should besecured 
by law to every slave, are of four distinct classes. First—re- 
versing the order in which he places them—is the right to 
“ food and raiment and shelter.” This right is one which, in 
his opinion, “the law effectually guards” already. Perhaps it 
is so—he ought to be acquainted with the facts; but we cannot 
avoid the suspicion that if he will make a digest of the law of 
South Carolina on this topic, he will hardly be willing to pub- 
lish it in confirmation of the opinion that no farther legislation 
is necessary to protect in this respect the slave who happens to 
fall into the hands of a niggardly and oppressive master—such 
as renegade New Englanders are apt to be. Next comes “ the 
right to personal safety.” This we suppose includes not only 
the right to life, but the right to immunity from stripes and 
other — pains and hurts not inflicted in the administra- 
tion of justice. While the preacher affirms that this right is 
“largely protected,” he seems to admit that some farther leg- 
islation is nec . The third class of rights belonging to the 
slave notwithstanding his slavery, is denominated “ the right 
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of the family.” Of this the preacher can only say, that it 
“ was formall protected by the Spaniards.” is it not 
rotected in South Carolina? Whatever state will take the 
ead in making laws to protect the slaves in this class of their 
rights as human beings—whatever state will provide effect- 
~~ that the family relations and affections of the slaves with- 
in its jurisdiction shall be inviolable, legalizing marriage amon 
them, and protecting the sacred rights which husbands an 
wives have, by the oe of nature, in each other and in their 
offspring—will take the lead in a blessed and bloodless revolu. 
tion. ighest of all, is “the right to acquire knowledge.” 
This right is none other than the right to be a human being, 
the right to the natural development of the faculties and talents 
with which God endows the mind. This right, the preacher 
ingenuously confesses, is “legally denied.” He does not mean 
merely that the state has not established common schools for 
the education of the slaves, or that the law does not impose 
penalties on every master who permits his slaves to grow up 
without the benefit of elementary education,—what he means 
is that the law positively forbids the slave to learn, and forbids 
every man to teach him. Yet he says that the right of the 
slave to acquire knowledge “is practically admitted” by the 
Ce of that state, though denied by their laws. We are 


nappy to believe that the fact is to a very considerable extent 


as he represents it. Weare happy to believe that there are 
hundreds of Christians, men an women, in South Carolina, 
who violate, without scruple, the law of their own state, in 
this respect, because they see and feel that it contravenes the 
higher low of God. We dare say that not a few of them are 
willing to suffer bonds and imprisonment in this cause, if need 
be,—like that heroic woman in Virginia, condemned, a few 
days ago, for the crime of teaching negroes to read. We com- 
mend the boldness with which Dr. Thornwell, dependent 
as he is, on the demagogism of the state, for his high position, 
dares to proclaim the fact and to condemn the law. 

In closing his discourse, the preacher eloquently insists on 
the safety of doing justice to the slaves in all these ects, 
and especially in respect to the right of acquiring knowledge. 
He quotes a striking passage from Robert Hall’s discourse on 
the “ Advantages of Knowledge to the Lower Classes.” Knowl- 
edge, he insists, and especially Christian knowledge, diffused 
among the slaves, will be the hi hest security for the welfare 
of the masters and the peace of the state. In words full of 
meaning, he says, and the aphorism deserves to be inscribed 
over the doors and on the walls of every legislative assembly 
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in the slaveholding states,—BruTaL IGNORANCE IS INDEED TO 
BE DREADED—THE ONLY SECURITY AGAINST IT IS PHYSICAL FORCE 
—iT IS THE PARENT OF FEROCITY, OF RASHNESS, AND OF DESPER- 
ATE ENTERPRISES. Bur Curistian KNOWLEDGE SOFTENS AND 
SUBDUES. 
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The Works of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D., late President of 
the Wesleyan University ; in two volumes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1852. 


The Life and Letters of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D., late 
President of the Wesleyan University ; in two volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 and 331 
Pearl-st., Franklin Square, 1853. 


No man in the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country 
has won so much of the respect, admiration, and affection of 
the members of other churches and denominations, as Dr. Olin. 
We felt eager, therefore, after his death, so widely and deeply 
lamented, for the occasion which the publication of his Life 
and Works would afford, to render him a suitable tribute in 
our pages. His Works, which appeared nearly two years 
since, we should have reviewed promptly, had we not, upon 
inquiry, received reliable information from private sources, that 
a memoir of his life would soon be published. For that we 
have waited with some impatience, desiring to consider the 
history of this remarkable man in connection with his Works. 
It made its appearance before the issue of our last Number, but 
not till after all its pages were engaged. We offer these 
remarks, not in the way of complaint, for we can readily under- 
stand that there were many causes to delay the pcs of 
so full and satisfactory a memoir, but to do justice to our desire 
to give an early tribute to Dr. Olin. 

The moral features and the remarkable variety of Dr. Olin’s 
history, render it one of profound and pleasing interest, and a 
sketch of it we are sure will gratify our readers, 

He was born in Leicester, Vermont, March 2d, 1797, the son 
of Henry and Lois (Richardson) Olin. His grandfather, Justin 
Olin, removed to Vermont from Rhode Island, in 1776. The 
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earliest ancestor of the name in this country was John Olin, 
the dfather of Justin Olin. He settled at East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, in 1678. Henry Olin, the father of Stephen, is 
described as a man of strong good sense, a clear perception of 
right, stern love of justice, retentive memory, limited early edu- 
cation, diligent self-culture, and great influence in thestate. He 
was for many years a Judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
and had filled almost every grade of office, from that of Justice 
of Peace to that of Lieutenant Governor and Member of Con- 
He was not a religious man. Dr. Olin’s mother was a 

elicate woman, of a meek and quiet spirit, a Calvinistic Bap- 
tist, deeply and devoutly pious, whose beautiful religious exam- 
ple and fervent prayers were greatly blessed to her children, 
all of whom, nine in number, became disciples of Christ; 
though, as the author of the memoir says, “ being principled 
to do wrong” in this respect, she abstained from the ‘direct 
inculcation of religious truth, and never taught them to pray, 
lest she should encourage a merely formal religion. This the 
author of the memoir ascribes to the high Calvinism of her 
Baptist creed, with doubtful accuracy we think, for we are not 
aware that high Calvinists, as a class, neglect to teach children 


to pray. 
5. udge Olin intended that his son should be a lawyer, and 


being burdened with the expenses of a family of nine children, 
and not appreciating fully the importance of a collegiate edu- 
cation, he placed him in the law office of the Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, of Middlebury. Here he soon determined not to enter 
the legal profession, unless he could be thoroughly qualified for 
it. So, after a few months, he returned home, and “quietly 
but decidedly told his father that he was ready and willing to go 
to work on the farm, but that he had made up his mind not to 
be half a lawyer, and without a liberal education he could 
never expect to be a whole one.” This act decided his course. 
He at once began preparation for College, which he completed 
in half the time required. He entered Middlebury College at 
the age of nineteen, and graduated with the highest honor, 
having been appointed to give the valedictory oration, in a 
class with such men as Hon. Myron Lawrence, of Belchertown, 
Mass., and Gen. James Wilson, of Keene, N. H. His physical 
appearance and qualities at this period of his life, are thus 
described by Mr. Lawrence: “ At the time spoken of, Dr. 
Olin was nineteen years old, and of truly colossal mould. His 
frame was very large, more than six feet high, broad shoulders, 
with ample, well proportioned limbs—his head was magnificent, 
and the activity of his brains proportioned to their immense 
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volume”—(elsewhere in the memoir it is stated that he was 
never able to buy a hat from any stock of hats ready made— 
he could never find one large enough, and had always to have 
one made to order on a block which could be used for no other 
purpose)—“ his hands and feet were much larger than those of 
ordinary men. His face was of the oval form, large, sallow, 
rather inexpressive and surmounted with a broad and ample 
forehead. His voice was sonorous and deeply toned, and of 
—_ power and compass when exerted. His great size was 

en a frequent source of embarrassment and mortification, 
which he never wholly overcame. He often made it the topic 
of facetious remark. His gesticulation, whenever so animated, 
seemed forced and constrained. He never declaimed, in his 
turn, before the class or in the College chapel, without suffer- 
ing more or less from this cause.” His preéminence, on the 
whole, in his class and in the College, was decided, though Mr. 
Lawrence, as a scholar, was very near him, and the Faculty 
were for some time in doubt to which they ought to give the 
valedictory oration. Mr. Lawrence says, “In every depart- 
ment of study, he was first, or among the first in his class. 
His favorite studies were those which called into requisition the 
highest powers of the mind. The exact sciences, Locke’s 
Essay, Butler’s Analogy, and similar classics, were his especial 
delight. Authors that taxed common minds to their utmost 
capacity, were mere pastime for him. After he had completely 
mastered the lesson he gave his attention to history and belles- 
lettres.” Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, of the next class below, 
afterwards a Congregational clergyman, says, “ We all regard- 
ed Mr. Olin as the master-spirit—the strong man of the College. 
Not one in any of the classes, in the general estimation, could 
compare with him. He towered above us all as much in mind 
as he did in his gigantic stature.” According to all accounts, 
he was frank, cordial, sociable, civil, true, honorable, and mag- 
nanimous, moral in his conduct, and punctiliously exact in the 
performance of College duties. He was well fitted to be a 
general favorite. “‘ When he unbended from study,” says Mr. 
Jackson, “and took an hour for recreation, he was just the com- 
panion for a student. His overflowing ideas, social glee, lively 
wit, and jovial Acts, made him such a friend as one coming from 
diagrams, lessons, and themes likes to meet. He talked and 
laughed, as he studied—with all his might.” He .was not at 
all inclined to religion, and had the reputation in College of 
ae skeptic. Mr. Lawrence says, “ His religious sentiments, 
if indeed he had any, were gathered from infidel views, and 
had spread a web of doubt over his mind of the darkest shade. 
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The thought of being a minister of the gospel, at this time, 
would have been abhorrent to his feelings.” “That he was des- 
tined,” says Mr. Jackson, “to preéminent distinction in some 
—_— if his life was spared, probably not one of us doubted. 

is presentiment respecting him was altogether peculiar. Yet, 
probably, no one had a thought that he was to attain eminence 
as a Christian minister and a Methodist. Had this been an 
impossibility, it could not have been further from our predic- 
tions. His strength and of intellect, his readiness and 
skill in debate, his diligent study of the great writers on politi- 
cal science—of Bacon and Burke, his lofty ambition, and his 
apparent utter destitution of religious emotions, marked him as 
one who was to be distinguished in some other calling than 
that of a preacher of Christ.” The exact truth on this point, 
we have on the pages of the memoir, in a communication from 
Dr. Bates, who was then President of Middlebury College.” 
Toward the close of his College life, when urged to express his 
views and feelings on the subject of religion, he said to me 
with great frankness and apparent sincerity, ‘Sir, I will tell 
you all. When I came to College, I came doubting the truth 
of Christianity and the reality of experimental religion. Most 
of. my reading in College, during the —- a of my course, 
had no tendency to remove my doubts. Indeed, many of the 
works on English literature, which fell into my hands, ——— 
those of the most popular historians, which I read with eager- 
ness, tended only to confirm me in my infidelity. But the 
senior studies, which led me to analyze the intellectual and 
moral powers of man, and hence to view his relation to God, 
with his consequent accountability—especially the study of 
Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christ- 
ianity—cured my infidelity, and convinced me, intellectually, 
and beyond a doubt, of the truth of Christianity and the reality 
of experimental religion. But,sir, he added, (and his looks 
and tones indicated deep feeling,) ‘I am convinced, likewise, 
that I have no part-nor lot in the matter. Religion, it seems 
to me, is something far beyond my reach—far from me—in the 
clouds.’ ” 

During his College life, Olin disregarded the laws of health, 
and abused his strong physical nature, by excessive study and 
utter neglect of exercise. And he suffered the natural penalty 
by being an invalid-all his days. ‘“ He used to apply himself,” 
says Mr. Lawrence, “day after day, sixteen hours—leaning 
over a table or sitting in the window-sill with his limbs 
bent up—where he read till the twilight was gone, and 
then fell asleep, exposed to the evening air and dew.” “A 
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constitution,” says Mr. Jackson, “that seemed to us invul- 
nerable broke down, and was utterly ruined at the close of 
his senior year. His change of life, neglect of exercise, late 
studies, with the unremitting and intense working of his mental 
energies, shattered the noble structure that seemed fitted, as by 
a special adaptation, for a noble mind.” Immediately after the 
appointments were declared, he went home sick. And, on 
Commencement day, the day when he was — to sustain 
his brilliant reputation by a masterly effort which would fore- 
shadow his future fame, * was on a bed of sickness at home, 
lonely, disappointed, and doubtful of recovery. Mr. Jackson, 
thinking it a time for the manifestation of sympathy and friend- 
ship, resolved to visit him before the sun of that Commence- 
ment day went down. He went to his father’s house, thirteen 
miles from Middlebury, where he found him on his bed, fever- 
ish, feeble, still declining, and rather agg we respecting 
his recovery. “ Neither of us,” says Mr. Jackson, “ said a 
word about death, or about religion—far from it. I aimed to 
be cheerful and to cheer him.” He gave him an account of 
Commencement, and, after attempting for a little time in the 
tenderness of friendship to relieve his weary hours, left him, 
thinking it quite probable that he should see his face no more. 
Olin’s state of mind at that time it is interesting to know, and 
he declared it to Jackson a few years after. Jackson was not 
at the time of that visit a religious man, but, as he says, tried 
to be, what he thought Olin was—an infidel. He afterwards 
became a Christian, being deeply affected by faithful letters 
which Olin wrote to him after his conversion. Receiving a 
visit from Olin about four years after their separation, he said 
to him, “ Now, Olin, I want you to tell me, when I called upon 
you at your father’s house on Commencement day, and found 

ou sick, failing, and rather, as I supposed, expecting to die 
before yp teen did you feel about religion and about a future 
world?” e reply was, “ Well, I will tell you just how I felt. 
I was not exactly an infidel, yet I did not intend to give 
myself any concern about religion. I knew I could not prove, 
and that nobody had proved, that the Bible is false, or that 
there is no hell ; but Thad deliberately made up my mind that 
I would never trouble myself about it. I proposed to live so 
that I might have the — opinion of men, and tried to make 
myself believe that I should get along hereafter—at any rate, 
I meant to run the risk. As for dying then, so early, I felt 
that it was hard. I wished to live. But I meant to keep up 
my courage, and show what my philosophy could do. I was 
=— I would not show the world a sneaking way of 

ying.” 
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Olin’s disease, however, took a favorable turn. In a few 
weeks he wrote to a friend, “ All my unfavorable symptoms 
are gone, my strength is rapidly returning, and I am daily 
advancing toward confirmed and perfect health.” He went, 
on his recovery, to the South, where he obtained the appoint- 
ment of teacher in a newly projected Seminary, in Abbeville 
District, South Carolina. ‘1 made my way,” he says, “to the 
location of the Academy which I found to be almost bare of 
houses. I saw a man at work, with his coat off and his sleeves 
rolled up, whom I found to be a trustee of the institution. On 
inquiring where it was, I was pointed to a log cabin. I 
in it. e door was hung on a couple of sticks and the wind- 
ows were miserable ; I drew my table to the wall, where I was 
supplied with light that came in between the logs.” This, how- 
ever, was only a temporary provision. The institution was 
adopted by the South Carolina Conference, and has been quite 
successful. He boarded in the family of a local preacher in the 
Methodist Church; and one day, when he was sitting in his 
room reading, he heard the mother of this family, in an adjoin- 
ing room, ask her son whether the new teacher opened the 
school with prayer. The son answered in the negative. She 
expressed her surprise and sorrow that one born and brought 
up in New England should not comply with the custom which 
she thought universal there. This moved Mr. Olin to thought- 
ful deliberation, and he resolved to comply with the wishes of 
the people, as thus indicated. “As this,” to use his own 
language, in a letter written soon after to a classmate, “ was an 
exercise to which I was pretty much unaccustomed, I often 
practised in the woods to acquire a propriety of tone and 
expression. After a little time, 1 came to believe myself as 
sincere as anybody else, and even professed myself a Christian. 
During two or three months of this sort of life, every day 
increased my stupidity and my guilt. All at once, without any 
visible means, my callous heaft was smitten with such com- 

unction and agony as I cannot describe. I felt the hand of 
God upon me. Sometimes in despair, and always wretched, 
my tn were passed in tears and prayers. I dared not dis- 
continue my religious exercises in school, and in them my feel- 
ings often rose too high to be concealed. Yet my pride, and 
the peculiar circumstances in which I was placed by my false 
pretensions to piety, would not | pmo me to disclose the state 
of my feelings. oaned and wept, and prayed alone. It 
was on the 20th of September, that the blessed Jesus poured 
the oil and wine into my wounded spirit. It was a glorious 
moment—a happy moment! — from hell to paradise ! 

VoL. XU, 1 
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I was filled with speechiess exultation, and a considerable time 
elapsed before I could believe that I was in my right mind.” 
He had before designed to make the law his profession, and 
had made an engagement with a lawyer in a neighboring town 
to commence study under his tuition ; but now he felt that the 
bar was not his appropriate place, and, a few days after his con- 
version, he went to announce that feeling to his legal friend. 
On the way he stopped over night; and when he awoke in the 
morning he experienced a terrible conflict of soul. Doubts of 
the genuineness of his recent experience rushed upon him. 
His contemplated relinquishment of his chosen profession 
seemed absurd. The future honors and emoluments he was 
sacrificing rose to his view. On the other hand, the great reali- 
ties of eternity pressed into his thoughts, and the comparative 
insignificance of all that this world can give. He was ina tumult 
of anxiety and uncertainty. He fell down on his knees in an 
agony of prayer. The answer immediately came in assurance 
that his newly chosen course was right and wise. He rose up, 
and with calm and fixed purpose went on his way to his legal 
friend, and gave up his contract for legal study. The followin 
brief memorial was found among his manuscripts. It is sign 
with his name and bears this date, Abbeville, 8. C., Sept. 21st, 
1821 : 

“Yesterday, after a long season of darkness and sorrow, it 

leased God to manifest his pardoning grace to my soul. O 

rd! the riches of thy goodness are unsearchable. Accept 
me as one of thy hired servants. Lead me in the way of life 
everlasting, and keep my feet from falling. O, bring me to see 
thy face in peace.” 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that Dr. Bates, in the 
conclusion of his account of Olin’s character when in College, 
remarks, that during the year after his graduation there was a 
powerful revival of religion in Middlebury College, and among 
the prayers offered for absent friends, there were many present- 
ed for those who had gone forth from the institution unsancti- 
fied, and among the answers to these prayers, as those who cor- 
responded with him believed, was the conversion of Olin, 
which caused great joy in the College. 

Immediately after his conversion, Mr. Olin wrote to his fa- 
ther, announcing in suitable language the fact and his change of 
purpose respecting his profession, and added, “Shall I violate 
the filial reverence due to one, to whom under God I owe 
everything, by inviting you, my honored father, to embrace 
religion? It will be the solace of your declining years, ease all 
the burdens of life, and smooth your way down to the vale of 
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death, whither we are all hastening. Pardon me for the liberty 
Ihave taken. I could not say less. I can only pray to Him 
who has the hearts of all men in his hands.” He wrote, also, 
to three of his most intimate College associates, faithful and 
friendly letters, informing them of his new and joyful experi- 
ence, and urging them to commence a Christian life. He felt 
a special obligation to do this, from the fear that his former 
reputed opposition to Christianity might have caused or confirm- 

their neglect of it. Some of these letters are given in the 
memoir, and are worthy of admiration. These three young 
men subsequently became ministers of the Gospel. In after 
years, Dr. Olin spoke of these letters and of their blessed 
results, as a ground of encouragement to those who have 
recently experienced renewing grace to write to their uncon- 
verted friends. Soon after his conversion, Mr. Olin joined the 
Methodist Church. He carried with him, however, as we learn 
from one of his letters at that period, “strong prejudices” 
against some of their peculiarities, and determined, as soon as 
he could have access to an Episcopal Church, to become a mem- 
ber of it, as on the whole more congenial in principle and 
practice with his feelings and opinions. And, when he thought 
of the ministry, his partialities were in the same direction. 
But, on more serious and conscientious examination, he decided 
to remain in the Methodist Church. “I believe them,” he said, 
“to be a more humble and holy people. They want plainer 
and more pointed preaching than Episcopalians will bear, so 
that as a preacher, I am sure, I could be more useful among 
them, and an instrument, I lope, of getting more souls to 
heaven. This with me decides the matter.” His attendance, 
when a youth, upon the Methodist prayer meetings and the 
circuit preaching in his father’s neighborhood, had given him 
an early disinclination to Calvinism. Mr. Olin continued in 
his academy as teacher about two years after his conversion, 
till January, 1824; when at the session of the South Carolina 
Conference in the city of Charleston, he was admitted into the 
traveling ministry and stationed in Charleston. 

During the previous year, 1823, Mr. Olin came very near 
taking the place of a Professor in his Alma Mater, Middlebury 
College. It was only by a stupid blunder that he did not. In 
the spring of 1823, he received several letters from northern 
correspondents, among them one from his uncle, James O. 
Walker, Esq., inquiring whether he would accept the professor- 
ship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Middlebury 
Jollege, if he should be elected by the Board. He replied 
that he would. Soon after he received a letter from a friend, 
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the son of one of the reaper rs committee, Rev. _ : ’ 
inquirin i is religious sentiments, and informin 
him that if he would beasts a Congregationalist, he well 
probably be el Professor. This letter, coming from the 
son of one of the nominating committee, Mr. Olin regarded as 
virtually official. (We presume it was not.) He answered 
that he “should be glad of the professorship, but could not 
leave the Methodists ;” and he requested immediate informa- 
tion whether such a change would be indispensable to his suc- 
cess, as, in that case, he had other arrangements in view. To 
this communication he received no answer, and supposed that 
the plan had been abandoned on account of “the obstinacy 
of his Methodism.” Accordingly he took measures to enter the 
ministry—measures which he regarded as amounting to a 
pledge that he would join the South.Carolina Conference the 
ensuing winter. In September, he received the appointment 
to the professorship. But it came too late, and he declined it, 
eatly disappointed, but acquiescing in the decision of Provi- 
ence. 

“ Among his Abbeville friends,” says the Rev. Dr. Wight- 
man, “there was one—the Rev. James E. Glenn—who — 
sessed a keen discrimination of character, and was a preacher 
of no mean note. He very soon encouraged the young teacher 
to accompany him to his preaching appointments on Sunday, 
and close the exercises for him. It was not long before Glenn’s 
preaching paled in the presence of Olin’s glowing exhortations ; 
and, as soon as the disciplinary order of the Church allowed, 
Glenn exchanged places with his friend. Never, in the memo 
of the oldest Methodists, had so powerful a preacher burst wit 
so sudden a splendor and tremendous an effect upon the church.” 
His ministry in Charleston was of but few months duration— 
from January till July—and was the only term of regular 
pastoral service which his health allowed during his life. But 
of the eloquence and power of his preaching, during this short 
period, there are enthusiasti¢ accounts and glowing reminiscen- 
ces in this memoir. We will give a specimen from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Wightman, who wrote the chapter which contains an 
account of his ministry in Charleston. He thus speaks of his 
first sermon after he was received to the traveling ministry by 
the South Carolina Conference. It was preached before the 
Conference. 


“ During the session, he preached a sermon of remarkable compass of thought 
and power, and of fervid eloquence. It was at night, during the sitting of the Con- 
ference, and at the old Trinity Church. He rose in the pulpit, tall and ungrace- 
ful; went through the introductory exercises, particularly the prayer, with a 
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simplicity of manner and an earnestness of tone and style of supplication very 
different from the ordinary style of such a service; out his text, closed the 
Bible and turned it round, laid his hands upon its corners, and began preaching. 
He had no divisions in his sermon, and yet it was the very soul of method, so 
clear that you saw through all its connections at a glance as he went along. 
His subject was the conversion of St. Paul. He struck at once into an original 
track of thought—profound, searching, brilliant, chaining the attention. His 
sea-line took all the soundings of the human heart; his analysis was master of 
the deepest intricacies of human motive and passion; his imagination soared 
on majestic wing into the heaven of invention; his action at going off awk- 
ward, and his long arms thrown about without the slightest reference to 
rhetorical canons, presently seemed the fittest in the world to accompany an 
intellectual handling of the subject, perfectly sui generis, the like of which had 
never before been known. Soon his mind was glowing at a white heat ; the 
mass of thought ran like molten gold poured from inexhaustible sources; and 
his intellect seemed to have a range wide as the com of heaven and earth. 
He commenced preaching at seven o’clock, and the city bells were ringing for 
nine as he closed; and there we were, utterly unconscious that even twenty 
minutes had elapsed, all tremulous with excitement; the tall, awkward man, 
with his singular gesticulation, unique manner, everything—literally =. 
thing—lost sight of, forgotten, in the grand, glorious, majestic truths of the 
Gospel, which flashed like chain-lightning around that old, high, ungainly pul- 
pit, for the nonce a throne of thunders.” pp. 92, 93. 

“Let us take him to a great occasion—a camp-meeting—with six or eight 
thousand listeners spread out before him. Given as conditions, the — 
breath of spring in the low country of Carolina—the woods perfumed wit. 
wild flowers—the Sabbath-like stillness of the rural scene—the pride of the 
Carolina flora—the live-oak, with its wide reach of moss-festooned branches, 
forming a natural canopy—the conventionalisms of town life thrown by for the 
time—divine service, the main business now—the solemn swell of hymn music 
rising ever and again over Nature’s gentle psalm swept from the forest tree 
tops—room and verge enough for a three hours’ discourse, if any one wants 
that much time—and let Stephen Olin be the preacher—such as Olin was in 
1824; and you will no longer be surprised at what history tells us was 
the effect of field-preaching in the hands of John Wesley and George Whitfield. 

“The Charleston Methodists have generally held in the spring a oe 
ing at some ten or fifteen miles distance in the country. That which Mr. Olin 
attended was the sort of occasion just described. At this meeting he —— 
three sermons, each of therm probably extending to two hours. On Friday his 
text was, ‘Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my Redeemer.’ e burden 
of the sermon was to set forth the elements of that spiritual worship which 
alone is acceptable to God. On Saturday he preached on the New Testament 
narrative of Herod ; and on Sunday his subject was, ‘The end of all things is 
at hand ; be ye therefore sober, and watch-unto prayer.’ The Saturday’s ser- 
mon was one of the loftiest specimens of pulpit eloquence and power ever wit- 
nessed. If every listener’s attention had not been thoroughly absorbed, it 
would have been curious to see how the sermon had lifted from his seat behind 
the preacher the Rev. John Howard—a man of mark in his time ; how fast the 
white pocket handkerchief of Howard went to his eyes; how unconscious he 
seemed, standing there, all emotion, all enthusiasm, rapt, as it were, into the 
very heavens in the fiery chariot of Olin’s eloquence; how, on every side, 
similar proofs of the preacher’s power showed themselves, as forth rushed from 
that voleano-pulpit ‘argument and sentiment, emotion, and burning words— 
rolling and thundering, and fused together like lava down a mountain side.’ 
Probably that was the greatest pulpit effort of Olin’s whole life. It made such 
an impression on a Presbyterian clergyman who was present, a gentleman of 
kindred genius, fine attainments, and distinguished pulpit abilities, that he 
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shortly afterward sapested the leading outlines of it to his own congregation, 
‘aking care to give Mr. Olin due credit. 

“The whole of this prodigious movement was pervaded with so remarkable 
a simplicity of spirit, and so utter an absence of the least ernne of aelf- 
glorification—th> reacher was evidently so thoroughly absorbed in his subject, 
80 swept onward by a resistless desire to have the Gospel made the power of 
God to the salvation of his hearers, that no lingering suspicion ever darkened 
the mind that he was playing the orator. You would as soon have looked to 
see the waters of Niagara pause to dally with the wild flowers on the margin, 
as entertained the remotest yy that Dr. Olin was paying the least atten- 
tion to the rhetorical fringes of his sentences, or putting himself or the elab- 
orate composition of the sermon forward as an object of admiration. Indeed, 
you had time for nothing but to tremble while he unlocked the mysterious 
chambers of your heart, and let in daylight upon — dim moral perceptions ; 
or to lay hold upon Christ as he made the way of justification by faith plain, 
and led you on to Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling in « path all luminous with ‘the light of life;’ or to exult with a 
believer's bounding joy while he pointed out the massy structure of your Christ- 
ianity, its base durable as eternity, its capital high as heaven, and lost in the 
splendors of God's throne. Astonishing was the effect occasionally produced 
by his preaching. We have known instances of clear and —_ conversion 
while he was delivering a sermon. A memorable instance of the power he 
wielded occurred in one of the interior towns in Georgia. His text was, ‘ If, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.’ An indescribable 
awe seized the congregation while he unfolded the glorious peculiarities of the 
Christian scheme iF salvation, and scores literally rushed to the altar when he 
finished the discourse. ‘The powers of the world to come’ had won the field— 
perhaps to the last man.” pp. 97-99. 


But the labors of such a ministry—preaching each week 
three or four of his long sermons, attending a number of 
evening meetings with the class-leaders of the colored people in 
close and oppressive rooms, together with the chief burden of 

astoral duty for four large congregations, devolved upon him 
- the residence of his colleagues out of the city,—was too 
much for his health. He was compelled early in July to seek 
a Northern climate. His visit to his early home, after four 
years absence and such a great change in his character and 

lans, was one of deep and touching interest, and is well 
veseribed in the memoir. He preached in different places for 
three successive Sabbaths after his arrival, much to the delight 
of his kindred and the people of his native region; but he 
went beyond his strength, and could preach no more. 

Early in November, Mr. Olin left Vermont for the South, 
hoping to be able to labor a little in his ministry at Charleston. 
In one of his letters, written on the way, he thus speaks of 
himself: “ My health is gone, I fear, beyond recovery, and any 
future usefulness. J am an old man at twenty-seven! Do not 
think I am complaining. I am contented and happy. I am 
learning, I hope, to ‘be careful for nothing.’” When he 
arrived he was unable to preach, yet hoped that he might have 
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health enough to edit a an =P journal, which the Conference 
had voted to establish. e did little more, however, than 
write the prospectus, which was admirable for its just views of 
what a religious journal should be, and especially for the 
catholic and fraternal spirit which it expressed toward other 
denominations. He spent his time chiefly in measures for 
regaining his health, for more than a year, till Jan. 1827, when 
he accepted the professorship of belles-lettres in Franklin 
College, at Athens, ee to which he was elected in July 
pag He continued in this professorship for seven years, 
till near the beginning of 1834, when he went to take the 
Presidency of Randolph-Macon College in Virginia, to which 
he had been elected in the latter part of 1832. During the 
greater part of his connection with Franklin College, he was 
in bad health; yet he was regarded as a brilliant professor, and 
left an enduring impress of his mode of instruction on the 
institution. While there he preached occasionally with great 
reputation and power. His first marriage was during this 
eriod, in April, 1827, to Miss Mary Ann Bostwick, of Mil- 
ledgeville ; who is described as one “ admirably fitted by native 
endowments and careful culture, as well as by deep piety, to 
become the wife of such a man.” During this period also, he 
spent nearly two years in Vermont, with his wife, at his fa- 
ther’s house, or in aseparate dwelling on his father’s premises, so 
broken in health by repeated attacks of fever in Georgia that 
he could not preach, write, study, or read, cheerfully seeking 
recovery by working on the farm and occasional traveling. 
In March, 1834, Dr. Olin (about this he time was made 
Doctor of Divinity) delivered his inau address at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. This address is published in his works, and 
contains comprehensive and sound views of what a collegiate 
education should be. It argued the utility of studying the 
classics, and strenuously opposed the shallow plans of collegi 
education which would Sastant disciplinary by professional 
or practical studies. At this period he was greatly interested 
in forwarding educational movements in the Methodist Church. 
He insisted that it was not possible for that church to maintain 
its ground, to say nothing of its high obligations to Christ and 
the world, without a great and immediate reformation. He said, 
“T am fully convinced that we must educate our own youth in 
our own schools.” These views on the subject of educational 
institutions, and also of the duties and defects of his own denom- 
ination with respect to the work of missions and of Bible and 
tract distribution, he set forth in a series of very able, close, and 
faithful essays published in the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
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on the condition, prospects, wants, duties, and delinquencies of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In a letter written about 
this time to one of his brethren in the ministry of that church, 
he says, “If I gather your meaning you are against theological 
schools. You ask my opinion. It is that such institutions are 
not only desirable but indispensable. We got along passably 
well, = other denominations were wasting their strength in 
attempting to explain and inculcate the blind mysteries of Cal- 
vinism ; but now when they unite great learning and zeal to as 
much Arminianism as gives them access to the popular mind, 
we must educate our ministry or sink. Nothing can save us 
but an able ministry, and this cannot be had but by thorough 
education.” In about three years from his entrance on the 
pa ot the college, there were plain indications that his 

ealth would be utterly broken, unless a year or two of cessa- 
tion from mental labor and excitement, and of diversion b 
foreign travel, should restore him. The trustees refused his 
resignation, and at their earnest wish he consented to retain a 
formal connection with the college while absent in Europe ; but 
he was satisfied by his experience, that there was little or no 
hope of his being able to labor efficiently in a Southern climate. 
Such was the prostration of his strength, that it was very doubt- 
ful at the time of his departure, whether he would ever see the 
face of his colleagues again. His presidency was a brief but 
brilliant period in the history of the college, and its reputation 
and prosperity greatly increased under his administration. His 
name attracted students, especially from the South where he 
was well known. He supervised all its interests, external and 
internal. He visited the conferences which had pledged to it 
their patronage, he — on the endowment of professorships. 
By his eloquence, urbanity, piety, and learning, he gave it 
popularity among all who saw or heard him. And among the 
students he was idolized, such was their estimate of his quali- 
ties as a teacher, a governor, a man, and a Christian. 

Dr. Olin and his wife embarked for France, in May, 1837. 
He returned in the autumn of 1840, having been absent 
about three years and a half. Many pages—one hundred and 
eighty of the memoir,—are occupied with his letters and jour- 
nal, written during this period. Benes account of this record 
of his experience and observations would be pleasant and profit- 
able; but we have not reom, and must refer our readers to the 
memoir. For two years he was in France and Italy, the larger 

of the time in Paris under medical treatment, and very 
eeble. He traveled in England and Ireland, in Germany and 
Greece, in Egypt and Palestine, visited Constantinople, and 
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went the Danube and across to England. During this 
e 


riod he had the great pleasure of attending the Methodist 
Centenary Conference at Liverpool. And during this period 
he experienced the greatest bereavement of his life, in the 
death of Mrs. Olin. She died May 7, 1839, about two years 
after their departure from the United States, at Naples, after 
an acute and painful illness—an illness quite unexpected, for 
her health had been good, enabling her to give every care and 
comfort to her invalid husband. Yet she was taken, and he was 
left. The following reference to her, showing how he regarded 
her, is quoted in the memoir from the preface to his travels: “I 
remained more than a year in Paris, deriving no benefit from 
the best medical advice which that capital afforded, and hover- 
ing continually upon the borders of the grave. I was accom- 
panied, however, by a beloved and honored wife, herself in 
the vigor and bloom of health, and every way fitted to be the 
minister of the richest earthly blessings which it has pleased 
God to confer upon me. Rarely endowed with the talent of do- 
ing good and communicating happiness, and a bright example 
of the conjugal virtues—patient, indefatigable, inventive ; full 
of cheerfulness, and hope, and courage, and faith, she was the 
angel of my sick-room, who watched by my restless pillow day 
and night during these weary months, anticipating and satisfy- 
ing the wants of my situation with a skill and untiring assi- 
duity, which strong affection alone can oe and sustain. It 
is not surprising, perhaps, that, under the divine blessing upon 
auspices so benign, I passed successfully through this trying 
crisis, 

Dr. Olin had been elected, during his absence from the 
country—in April, 1839, soon after the death of the lamented 
President Fisk—to the presidency of the Wesleyan University, 
in Middletown, Conn. To the letter, announcing his election, 
and strenuously urging his acceptance, he replied that his chief 
desire and his purpose was to be exclusively engaged in the minis- 
try of the gospel, if his health would allow; that his next prefer- 
ence would be for a situation in which he could assist young 
men to prepare for the ministry; and that he should not be 
averse to the position offered him, if his health should permit 
him to perform its duties, of which he expressed strong doubts. 
The Trustees regarded this as an acceptance, and placed his 
name at the head of the Faculty, as president elect. On his 
return, however, his health was not such as to allow him to 
enter on the duties of the office. He desired on this account 
to resign at once, but the friends of the institution would not 
consent. After waiting a few months in vain for health, con- 
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vinced that the College was suffering for want of a president, 
he positively resigned, and united with others in recommending 
for the place, Rev. Dr. Nathan Bangs, who was accordingly 
elected. For about two years he was seeking health, in 
Georgia and at Saratoga Springs, but wunig | in his native 
ion among the hills of Vermont. During the last year his 
health so far improved that he was able to prepare for publi- 
cation an account of his travels in Egypt, Arabia, and Pales- 
tine. His object was to produce a work which might be useful, 
especially to the young, in leading them to a greater reverence 
and a better understanding of the Holy Scriptures; and he 
hoped that his extensive acquaintance among the ministers and 
members of the Methodist Church, would open the way for 
the circulation of such a book, prepared by him, and that thus 
he might be aiding the work of the ministry, though laid aside 
from its direct duties. He was not disappointed. The work 
has been widely read, and has been very useful. As Dr. Olin’s 
health improved, intelligence of the fact reached the students 
at Middletown, and created a strong feeling of regret that his 
resignation had been accepted. Dr. Bangs, in a very honor- 
able and proper manner, tendered his resignation, and Dr. 
Olin was immediately reélected, and by a committee of the 
Trustees was persuaded to accept the office. This was in 
August, 1842. In September he went on to Middletown, and 
entered upon his duties. There was great joy among all the 
friends of the institution; -and great enthusiasm among the 
students, who were withheld from petitioning for a public cele- 
bration of his arrival only by the consideration that such a 
measure might be construed into disrespect for Dr. Bangs. 
The influence of President Olin was at once seen in an im- 
provement at the college in study, and in discipline and order, 
which had become much relaxed. He tuund its finances in a 
deplorable condition. There was no endowment whatever; 
and the money raised on scholarships had been consumed by 
current expenses, so that there was no ability to give the tuition 
which had been pledged and paid for in advance. Receipts 
did not meet expenses, and the salaries of the officers were un- 
id. Dr. Olin, on discovering this ruinous condition of thin 
which would surely have prevented him, in his feeble health, 
from accepting the presidency, had he known it,) set himself 
to working out a remedy with great energy. He attended the 
conferences; he visted the large cities; and with great earnest- 
ness and eloquence, in the assemblies of his ministerial breth- 
ren, and by sermons on the Sabbath and in the evenings durin 
the week, he presented the claims of the University. ‘And 
such was his success that the sum of $60,000 was provided ; 
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the income of which, with the annual receipts, made its pecun- 
iary condition “ quite easy and comfortable.” This, it will 
readily be perceived, was a Herculean work—to raise, chiefly 
by his own efforts, such a sum among a people so little accus- 
tomed to appreciate and endow colleges, as those of the Meth- 
odist Church were at that time. Probably no other man 
among them could have done it. 

About a year after Dr. Olin went to Middletown, he was 
married, to Miss Julia M. Lynch, daughter of Judge Lynch, at 
Glenburn on the Hudson River, the summer residence of the 
family, in the town of Rhinebeck. This, as well as his former 
marriage relation, contributed greatly to his happiness and use- 
fulness. By his —_— nature, his fine social qualities, and his 
conscientious and successful application of religious principle 
to the scenes and duties of domestic life, he was admi bly 
adapted both to produce and to find great enjoyment in his 
family. And for this as well as the other objects of married 
life, he found excellent “ helpmeets” in both the partners of 
his choice. We may say here, as well as at any other point in 
this article, that Mrs. Olin, who survives her husband, is well 
nr a - ee of this moony, Wa h this fact is 
nowhere acknow upon its b eed, nothing is 
said about the euahiod the wiekjanien t that the assist- 
ance of some gentlemen, particularly of Dr. Holdich, formerly 
professor in the Wesleyan University, is acknowledged in the 
preface; and in the table of contents, three chapters are said 
to be by Dr. Wightman, one by Professor Garland, one by Dr. 
Holdich, and one, the closing chapter, is entitled “ Recollections 
of Dr. Olin, by Rev. Abel Stevens,” to which is added a sketch 
of his character by Rev. Dr. McClintock. Mrs. Olin has cer- 
tainly performed her difficult and delicate task with great skill 
and judgment. We regard the memoir as a very meritorious 
one, and the more interesting because a successful, though 
modest and anonymous, tribute of conjugal affection. 

In 1844, occurred the eventful meeting of the General Con- 
ference at Baltimore, which resulted in the division of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ,in the United States, in conse- 
, ravens of the action of the Conference on the subject of 
slavery—its vote, refusing to reverse the decision of the Balti- 
more Conference, which suspended Rev. Francis A. Harding, 
on account of his refusal to manumit slaves, of whom he had 
become the owner by marriage ; and also its vote, expressing 
its opinion, that Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who had “ become connected 
with slavery by marriage and othewise,” should “ desist from 
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the exercise of this office, so long as this impediment remains.” 
Dr. Olin attended that General Conference as a delegate from 
the New York Conference. He felt inthe issue a most intense, 
anxious, and agonizing interest. The beginning of his religious 
life, his early religious labors, associations and friendships, were 
at the South. Bishop Andrew was his very intimate and 
beloved friend. He regarded him as one who had been a very 
faithful minister, and an uncommonly bold advocate of the 
temporal and spiritual interests of the slave. Still he felt 
bound to vote for the resolution respecting him which passed 
the Conference. He made two eloquent and effective speeches 
on the general subject—one on a motion for a Committee for 
the pacification of the Church, and one on Bishop Andrew’s 
case—speeches abounding in deep sensibility, in a full appre- 
ciation of the difficulties of the case on one side and the other, 
and in kind and generous, though in our view not always just, 
sentiments. Though he would, as he whispered to a brother, 
gladly have laid his head upon the block to save the union of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, yet he voted for the resolution 
which caused the division. ‘“ We were,” he said, in a letter to 
his brother, “shut up to our fate. Circumstances were uncon- 
trollable. Public sentiment was equally stern North and South, 
and I inclined to think there was no ground of compromise 
attainable.” “ Bishop Andrew,” he added, “was the most 
unfortunate of good men. The harm which so simple an act 
as marrying a good woman may achieve, can only be estimated 
when the history of the present age shall be written.” 

The course which Dr. Olin took on this question which so 
agitated the Conference, and divided the Methodist Church into 
the “Church North” and the “Church South,” brought upon 
him the reproachful animadversion of his Southern brethren. 
From his early residence at the South, his warm sympathy 
with many Southern men, his former connection with slavery 
by marriage, and his uniform though kind disapproval of anti- 
slavery agitation in the Methodist Church, they had expected 
to find in him a decided advocate of their views and policy. 
He had, in his speech before the Conference, used the follow- 
ing language: “I wish here to divest myself of what to some 
may seem an advantage that does not belong to me. I would 
not conceal—I avow, that I was a slaveholder and a minister 
at the South ; and I never dreamed that my right to the min- 
istry was questionable, or that in the sight of God I was less 
fitted to preach the Gospel on that account. And if the state 
of my health had not driven me away from that region, I 
should probably have been a slaveholder to this day.” They 
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were greatly disappointed and grieved, therefore, when he felt 
constrained on the whole to give his voice and vote in favor of 
the resolution which passed respecting Bishop Andrew. Wri- 
ting to a friend on this subject, in Nov. 1844, he says: 


“T have experienced a loss in this respect which must, no doubt, prove irre- 
parable, in the alienation of my Southern friends. They were my first religious 
associates and friends; they were strongly attached to me; they no doubt over- 
valued me. Events have since demonstrated what I could but foresee. I have 
reason to believe that, from being undeservedly trusted and beloved, I have 
become specially obnoxious, not to the leading men only, but to the Southern 
Church, With one exception, no man has been so often alluded to in terms of 
reproach as [ have in their papers. To this my former connection with slavery 
renders me specially liable. I have been led carefully to review that connec- 
tion, and I am not able to feel that I did wrong. I no doubt often erred in my 
management of my servants, yet even in this I was conscientious, The rela- 
tion itself 1 entered upon at first ignorantly. 1 did not know, when I married, 
that my wife was owner of slaves. I bought, in two or three instances, with 
no view to speculate in that way. I sold, when I must, with single reference 
to the well-being of the weaker party, and at a loss. All this I have prayer- 
fully reviewed many, 7% | times, and with emotions not to be deseribed, yet | 
have not been able to feel that I sinned in being the owner of slaves. Yet 1 
the more humbly and patiently endure reproach from a feeling that I may have 
misjudged in this business. I should not again hold such a relation, rather 
from the experienced inconveniences of it, and from the liability that is ineur- 
red to impair a minister’s usefulness in possible contingencies, than from any 
new convictions on the subject. If my views be wrong—if the full charity I 
extend to the South be an error or a sin in me, I pray God to forgive me, and 
set me right. With the consciousness of rectitude, I cannot feel deeply the 
shafts that are hurled at me. I only regret the loss of invaluable friendships. 
This, too, was in my view when I did my duty in the General Conference, and 
I may not refuse to endure it. if the whole were to be acted over again, I am 
unable to see how I could do otherwise. I think our action in the Bishop's 
case right and legal—the Pa, ae measure on right grounds. I also think the 
plan for division wise and necessary, and I lament over the efforts made to 
thwart it as destined to do incalculable harm.” Vol. II, pp. 203-205. 


Though his views of slavery were never what in our judg- 
ment they should have been, we see evidence that his diss - 
probation of it and opposition to it were on the increase. In 
1 “ he wrote to a friend respecting the Evangelical Alliance 
thus : 


“Tam glad to know that you go for the Alliance ¢otis viribus. Ihave feared 
that many of our Northern Methodists might be led away from the true ground 
of the Alliance through their anti-slavery sentiments, modified as that class of 
questions now is by our Church difficulties. Now, if I know my own heart, I 
would go as far as anybody in the world to counterwork that detestable sys- 
tem, if some one could only show me how it may be done. I would gladly sac- 
rifice the Evangelical Alliance, and a thousand alliances, for its removal; but | 
am frank to say that I do not see how this great object can be forwarded at all 
by attempting to complicate our plans for Christian union with it. We can 
easily thwart the Alliance, but not, that I can perceive, promote the cause of 
human liberty.” Vol. II, p. 318. 


In June, 1846, Dr. Olin crossed the Atlantic to be present at 
the meeting of the World’s Evangelical Alliance in the follow- 
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ing August, having been invited by the New England and 
New York Conferences to be their delegate. He exulted in 
this enterprise for the development of Christian charity and 
union. It fell in refreshingly with the current of his own feel- 
ings and labors. When he was in the East, he was moved by 
the divided and dead state of the Eastern churches, and by the 
thought of what the churches of his own land might accom- 
plish, and of the shame that there should be anything like divi- 
sion among those who have been redeemed by the same Saviour 
and sanetified by the same Spirit; and, walking alone upon the 
banks of the Nile, “ he lifted up his voice (we use the language 
of one of his speeches before the Alliance) when none but God 
heard him, and offered up his sectarian bigotry, and vowed 
that he would never know a difference between Christians 
because they were not of the same opinion.” At one of the 
first opportunities when his health permitted him to speak in 
public after his return in May, 1843, he made, at the anniver- 
sary of the American Bible Society, an eloquent and admira- 
ble speech on the enlargement of Christian charity, in which 
he said, “Twenty years observation have produced in m 
mind the deliberate conviction, that the sorest evil which 
presses on the American churches—the chiefest obstacle to 
their progress in holiness and usefulness, is the spirit of secta- 
rianism, and that the most pressing want for which, as lovers 
of souls and the Saviour, we are called on to provide, is that of 
& more pervading and warmer charity.” This address is con- 
tained in the second volume of his Works, and we wish it 
might be read by every Christian in the world. Dr. Olin was 
a conspicuous and honored member of the Alliance, and took 
an absorbing interest in all its meetings ; which he was able to 
attend uniformly during the whole session of two weeks, going 
in the morning at nine o’clock and remaining till nine at night. 
It was to him a period of high religious enjoyment. At the 
conclusion of one of his speeches before the Alliance, he said, 
“T never before have enjoyed seasons of such unmingled satis- 
faction, or have felt so deeply how precious is the tie which 
binds the sons of God together.” “ In the Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance,” said a prominent member of that body, 
“he distinguished himself by his ability and truly catholic 
spirit, and no one of the deputies from the United States made 
a more advantageous representation of the American character 
than himself.” 

Dr. Olin’s health permitted him to preach but rarely during 
the period of which we have been speaking, and indeed for the 
remainder of his life. He might, gechape, have preached more 
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frequently, if he had been able to preach with less outlay of 
sensibility and nervous energy. But he did not know how to 
preach briefly or moderately. He could not preach except 
with his whole mind and soul. He rarely preached less than 
from an hour and a half to two hours, and was almost always 
greatly exhausted by the effort. Indeed, such was the power 
of his sensibilities over his nervous system, that for a great 
part of the time he could not bear to hear preaching, and had 
to deny himself wholly the rohan, of joining in public 
worship. Previous to Dec. 1842, he had not preached for six 
years. After that time, he preached occasionally, and often 
with great power and effect. It was not till the close of the 
pms year of his presidency that he ventured to address 
the graduating class at commencement. He was able to 
deliver four discourses on such occasions, The impression pro- 
duced by them on the young men, and upon all who were 
privileged to hear them, was profound and powerful. “This,” 
says Dr. Holdich, speaking of the last of these discourses in 
August, 1849, “was the last public discourse he delivered. It 
involved an amazing expenditure of nervous, intellectual, and 
moral power. Some idea of the draft upon his physical system 
may be inferred from the fact that he was not less than two 


hours and forty minutes in delivering it?” We have quoted 
from the volumes before us some passages illustrating the char- 
acter and effect of his early preaching. We will quote one or 
two representations of his preaching during this later period. 
In the Spring of 1843, he preached at one of the Annual Con- 
ferences. Of that discourse one of his hearers writes thus: 


“ Never shall I forget the impression made upon my mind and heart by one 
of his first sermons after his return from Europe, as he stood, a spiritual prince, 
before the thousands of Israel, at one of our annual Conferences, and, in his 
own impassioned and peculiar manner, discoursed of the deep things of God, 
His text was the language of our Lord: ‘Let not ag heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.’ How beautifully he developed the thought 
couched in these divine words—the necessity of faith in Christ to allay our 
fears and assure our hopes. He drew a picture of a world without a Saviour. 
He supposed its fallen and guilty poe to have all the knowl of 
God—of his power and dominion—of his holiness, justice, and truth—which 
we now have; but no knowledge of a Redeemer, and no intimation or hope of 
redemption. They saw death and the ve before them, but no Gospel had 
brought life and immortality to light. e vast procession of humanity, swept 
on by an invisible fate, went plunging into a midnight gulf. Generation after 
generation disappeared, and no one knew their destiny. The picture was the 
most vivid and terrific I ever saw executed in a pulpit; and the feeling in the 
audience was rising to agony, when, stretching himself to his utmost height, 
and throwing himself forward over the pulpit, with his long arms reached out 
as if for help, and every muscle of his gigantic frame quivering with intense 
emotion, he exclaimed, ‘ And here we are, driven forward, an unwilling herd, 
toward that fatal limit—looking for light, and there is no ray—calling for help, 
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and there is no answer!’ At this moment one vast groan burst from the whole 
assembly, mingled with sobs and cries, as if all were plunging down the preci- 
pice together f Then the preacher introduced the eemer dying for our 
sins and rising for our justification; and showed how faith in him could 

the fears of sinners, and inspire the hope of saints. Never, either 
before or since, was I so perfectly entranced by the eloquence of the » pees. 
and the two hours that intervened between the text and the close seemed but a 
few short moments.” pp. 108, 109. 


In the Autumn of 1844, he visited Niagara Falls and after- 
ward attended the annual meeting of the Genesee Conference 
in that vicinity. The impression produced by his preaching on 
that occasion is thus described in the memoir : 


“The church not being able to accommodate the congregation, which on 
Sunday amounted to about five thousand people, seats were arranged in the 
grove behind the church, and there Bishop Hamline preached in the morning, 
and Dr. Olinin the afternoon, until the going down of thesun. It was probably 
one of his most effective sermons. For two hours and a half he enchained the 
great congregation, and the involuntary responses which burst from the lips of 
the two hundred preachers ranged on ascending seats on either side of him, as 
he touched the electric chain of feeling that thrilled them all, stimulated the 
fervor of his zeal. ‘A third time,’ wrote the editor of the Northern Christian 
Advocate, ‘have we endeavored to report Dr. Olin, but one might as well 
attempt to report the thunders of Niagara or the blast of a hurricane.’ The 
life of the ungodly in this world was forcibly depicted—a party of pleasure on a 
boat nearing the rapids, so absorbed and deafened by the song, the dance, the 
whirl of the machinery, that their danger was unheeded. Still the boat moved 
on, more and more rapidly, under the accelerated impulse of the mighty mass 
of waters. Meantime the loud cries of warning sounded from those on shore, 
with the faint hope of rousing the infatuated voyagers from their maddening 
dream: ‘Throw them the rope! save them, ere it be too late!’ ‘You,’ said he, 
turning to the preachers, ‘are to shout to them to reverse their machinery, to 
put forth almost superhuman strength, that they may be rescued ere they reach 
the verge of that tremendous precipice, from the base of which the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth forever and ever.’ He did not mention Niagara, but 
the whole scene—the resistless rapids—the mighty plunge—the ascending col- 
umn of spray, ever rising up silently and solemnly—was evidently painted 
before the eye of the preacher. Again, in dwelling upon the genial and pow- 
erful influence exerted by a good man after he has passed away from mortal 
ken, the fragrance which accompanies the mention of his name and his labors 
of love, he was reminded of a day in the desert, when all the route was per- 
fumed with sweet odors—spices, frankincense, and myrrh—from a caravan 
which had preceded them. No caravan was in sight, but the long-linked 
sweetness wafted on the gentle breeze whispered of the treasures it had brought 
from Araby the Blest, and imparted to the weary pilgrims, as they journeyed 
on, a new sense of life and enjoyment. 

“ These illustrations, as thus preserved, are merely like pressed flowers, only 
suggesting the living flowers with their fragrance and beauty.” pp. 192, 193. 


Dr. Olin’s friends, and we suppose our Methodist brethren 
generally, regard the latter part of his life as a proof and illus- 
tration of their doctrine of entire sanctification. It would be 
unjust to them, therefore, in this sketch of his life, to pass by 
that point in silence. His biographer states that, though Dr. 
Olin did not keep a journal of his religious life, he erected four 
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great landmarks of his spiritual progress. The first commemo- 
rates his conversion ; the second, on his birth day, records an 
act of renewed self-dedication to Him, who, amid the dreary 
and unprofitable Sabbaths of heathen lands, was keeping his 
soul in peace, and enabling him to walk by faith. The third, 
in all humility and ly sincerity, bears testimony to that 
work of grace in his heart, which gave him “ perfect repose in 
Christ.” And the fourth, written as in the near prospect of 
death, declares his strong conviction that “the law of affini- 
ties” will have place, and that the appropriate home of his 
spirit would be in “that gathering in the heavens.” The'idea 
is conveyed that at the third stage of this spiritual progress, he 
entered upon a state of entire sanctification. Rev. Abel Ste- 
vens gives an account, which is quoted in the memoir, of a con- 
versation held by him with Dr. Olin in Boston, in the year 
1845, in which Dr. Olin, after a period of illness, spoke freely 
and delightfully of his spiritual state and his experience of 
divine grace. ‘“ He ventured,” he says, “to indulge the high- 
est confidences. God had sanctified him, soul, body, and 
spirit, as he believed.” He acknowledged that he once had 

ifficulties regarding the theory of the Methodist doctrine of 
entire sanctification, and took exceptions to it, when he was 
first admitted to a Conference, and that years passed on with- 
out any modification of his views. But it pleased God, he 
added, “ to lead me into the truth. My health failed, my offi- 
cial employments had to be abandoned ; I lost my children, my 
wife died, and I was wandering over the nts alone with 
scarcely anything remaining but God. I lost my hold on all 
things else, and became, as it were, lost myself in God. My 
affections centered in Him. My will became absorbed in His. 
I sunk, as it were, into the blessing of His perfect love, and 
found in my own consciousness the reality of the doctrine which 
I had theoretically doubted.” Through the remainder of his 
career, says Mr. Stevens, “he lived in the — and power of 
the great doctrine of holiness. He saw the simple, perfect 
standard of evangelical holiness ; he perceived that neither him- 
self nor the Christian world generally lived up to it; he gave 
himself entirely to it by laying his whole being on the altar of 
consecration, where he daily kept it by faith and watchfulness.” 

The substance of what Dr. Olin himself wrote on this point, 
so far as it is given in the memoir, we will quote. 

Under date November, 1841, he writes— 


“Tam here led to speak of the most prominent topic in your letter. I eor- 
dially believe in the doctrine of Christian holiness, and my highest aspiration 
is that I may live without sin, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord, God 

VOL. XII. 
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is my witness how fervently and incessantly I strive and pray for this. And 
yet, when I ask for the witness that I am now in the enjoyment of this high 
spiritual state, I feel something like a rebuke. I am thrown back upon the 
peace I enjoy—the sweet repose in Christ which I feel to be mine—the absorp- 
tion of my own will into that of God, which, so far as I know myself, I con- 
stantly experience. What more should I ask? only that these things may 
remain in me and bring forth their proper fruits—that I may be ever thankful, 
humble, faithful, believing, simple-hearted, and blameless and zealous in my 
life. 

“T will confess, however, that this general spiritual satisfaction, if I may so 
speak, is accompanied by a strong wish, I may say is a little disturbed at times, 
by a wish to possess all that I yet lack of the fulness of the Gospel, whether 
that deficiency may consist in a want of deeper experience or a clearer evidence. 
I pray for this from day to day, and I am filled, in answer to my prayers, with 
confidence in God, pe | unruffled, inestimable peace. You will know how to 
receive this very frank disclosure, and I hope will pray for me often, that I may 
be led in a perfect way.” Vol. II, pp. 44, 45. 


In a letter dated March 20th, 1842, he writes— 


“I began with the intention of devoting this sheet to the subject of your 
last letter, but a train of thought, or, rather, of feeling, arose, which I did not 
invite, and supplanted the important topic for this time. I feel the deepest 
interest in that theme, and have the most lively sense of its importance. I 
trust that I am trying to press forward toward the mark. I amsure God wills 
us to be holy in this life. The whole Gospel plan supposes it. Indeed, nobody 
denies this—it is only said the thing, if attainable, is never attained. I love 
my Calvinistic brethren as I do my own soul, yet I can but regard this as the 
natural bitter fruit of a fundamental error. God wills and enjoins what in 

ractice and in fact is impossible! He imposes a duty which even his grace 
oes not enable us to do. I wish that this one error was removed from the 
ereed of this noble race of Christians.” Vol. II, p. 52. 


Under date of March 13th, 1842, he writes— 


“T have been much exercised, for many months ge oy the subject of « 


universal dedication of myself and all I possess to God. e experience I have 
had of His goodness, especially during my residence abroad, and under the 
peculiar privations and afflictions which I was called to sustain in my domestic 
relations, and in being separated for so long a period from the house of God 
and all social religious privileges, has made a deep impression upon my mind, 
I have felt something like surprise that, under such circumstances, I was not 
quite carried away by the strong tide of my own corruptions, and quite 
estranged from the love of Christ, toward whom I was and am conscious of 
great infidelity and neglect. Still, | was kept from apostasy, and returned to 
my country not worse, I trust, but rather a good deal improved in spiritual 
things. I found the throne of grace — accessible, and confidence in 
God unusually strong and easy to be exlled into exercise. Upon the whole, I 
enjoyed more peace than I ever did before, and felt a more assured and steady 
faith in Christ. I have also been led to the exercise of more lively gratitude, 
and have had a more affecting sense of the agency of Divine Providence in the 
things which have befallen me. This has especially been my frame of mind for 
the last year and a half, and it now is. I have seemed to be led by these feel 
ings to a sense of obligation to consecrate myself fully to God, and to seek per 
fect conformity to His will, which I never realized to the same extent before. 
“T think that I also perceive the reasonableness of the Methodist doctrine of 
holiness, and its entire conformity to the tenor of the Scriptures and to the 
genius of the Gospel, with a clearness and application which they did not 
formerly possess in my view. And I have been led strongly to desire a deeper 
experience in true vital religion. I have endeavored to make a new and solemn 
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offering of soul and body to Christ, and am earnestly seeking for the experience 
of perfect love. I record my feelings now and my vows with the hope that 
this may give increased stability to my t - ses, and be the means of inciting 
me to greater diligence in seeking for all the fulness of Christian experience. 
It will have this effect only if God will, in whose sight and in humble reliance 
upon the merits of Christ and the aid of the Holy Spirit, I here enter my sol- 
emn vow, which I have often made, and which I now more formally repeat, 
that I will from this hour, and through all future life, make God’s will the sov- 
ereign rule of my actions—that I will perpetually present before him, in living 
sacrifice, m y and soul, my life and health, my humble talents and attain- 
ments, my influence, my time and property, to be used only as a trust for which 
lam strictly accountable. I will not consult my own will, but always labor 
to fulfill, so far as I may, the duty implied and imposed upon Christians in the 
Saviour’s prayer, ‘ Not my will, but thine, Father, be done.’ 1 humbly pray for 
grace to keep this solemn pledge, which I here record with great deliberation, 
and under a Jeep sense of its import.” Vol. II, pp. 33, 34. 


Under date ef August 7th, 1842, he writes— 


“Since the above record was made of my experience and feelings, I have con- 
tinued in nearly the same general frame of mind and heart as is there express- 
ed. * * * * These years of estrangement from the sanctuary have been 
my best years. I never before experienced such rest in Christ—such calm, 
unshaken faith—such ready, unreserved consent of the heart to the Divine 
will—such an utter surrender of my own will to God’s. I cannot find, after 
much prayerful examination, that I have any disposition to do or to love any 
thing that is not well-pleasing in His sight. 1 write this with great self-dis- 
trust, but as the result of self-examination. Such a state of the affections in a 
Christian so little advanced, and so specially ty as I feel myself to be, 
appears incredible to me, and I am constantly looking for the development of 
a still unsanctified nature. In the meantime, I admire the grace of God; I am 
surely thankful for the manifestations of regard toward the most unworthy 
and unprofitable of his servants.” Vol. II, pp. 35, 36. 


In this language of Dr. Olin, we see abundant evidence that 
he believed that a state of entire sanctification is sometimes 
attained in this life, and that he attached great importance to 
this doctrine. But we do not see so clearly the evidence that. 
he believed that he himself had attained that state, and the 
inquiry has risen in our minds whether the positive conclusions 
on that point of Rev. Mr. Stevens and of the biographer, are 
warranted. They may have been by what is unwritten. We do 
not see that they are—we rather think they are not—by what is 
written. And yet the biographer speaks of this opinion as found- 
ed on records made by Dr. Olin, and not on other evidence. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Stevens, Dr. Olin attained that state of entire sanc- 
tification, when abroad, soon after the death of his wife, before 
1840, and ever after maintained it. But in 1842 we find him 
writing, as quoted above, thus, “toward whom [Christ] I was 
and am [the italics are ours] conscious of great infidelity and 
neglect.” So several years later, in Nov. 1849, he writes thus, 
after a protracted indisposi‘ion: “I think this sore visitation has 
not been lost upon me. Strange that I should have lessons to 
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learn from aftliction. But so it is. 1 found myself a prey to 
unreasonable solicitudes, chiefly for the interests of the institu- 
tion to which my illness forbade attention. I have been ena- 
bled, and I trust more fully than ever before, ‘to cast all my 
cares upon God.’ More nearly than before, I think I can now 
say that I am ‘careful for nothing.’ [ am enabled, in some 
degree, to surrender my will to //zs, and to walk by faith. I 
am trying to walk by faith in some higher sense than before. 
I must try to use the vast resources of religion more skillfully.” 
Also, in Dec. 1850, he writes thus: “ Freedom from sickness 
and repose, from cares and responsibilities, to which I am wholly 
unequal, through the feebleness of my health, usually form no 
slight portion of the staple of my anticipated heaven. I mean 
that such exemptions from the physical ills which press upon 
me ever rise to my view as specially desirable, and as good 
compensation for all that I should lose by YA Ny worlds ; 
not that freedom from sim and temptation [the italics are ours] 
and communion with Christ and with the glorious things to 
be revealed to us, are not chief ingredients in my anticipated 
paradise.” We have no doubt that Dr. Olin was a very holy 
man—that he lived habitually with a high degree of consecra- 
tion to God. But the evidence before us in this memoir does 
not convince us that he himself thought that he had attained 
and maintained a state of entire sanctification, but convinces us 
rather of the contrary. 

There is one practical thought which should find expression 
here. Dr. Olin undoubtedly held and taught the doctrine, that 
entire sanctification may be aimed at with hope, because it is 
sometimes attained in this life. We have no idea that it ever 
did him any harm. We rather think that it did him good, and 
helped him onward in his religious life. Now who in view of 
the illustration of the practical influence of this doctrine which 
we have in Dr. Olin, and in our Methodist brethren generally, 
has any reason to be frightened at its tendencies, or to denounce 
those who believe and teach it? And yet, this is precisely the 
doctrine for the belief and teaching of which our good brethren 
at Oberlin have had to encounter suspicion, denunciation, 
theological odium, and ecclesiastical ostracism. Is it not time 
that this thing was not only abandored, but regarded with 
shame and penitence / 

Dr. Olin was removed from the world when in the fulness of 
his power, and in the meritlian of his usefulness. He deceased 
on the sixteenth of August, 1851, at the age of fifty-four. In‘ 
the previous yang we after he had completed the writing of 
seven lectures on the theory and practice of scholastic life, pre- 
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paratory to a course of lectures on moral sewage of only four 
of which he delivered—he was taken ill with chills and fever. 
This malady did not confine him to his dwelling; but, where- 
ever he went, and whatever remedies he attempted; it clung to 
him, till at length it wore him out. His friends did not relin- 
quish hope that he = be restored till the evening before 
his death. In the still watches of one of the last nights of his 
life, he was heard to say, “O, Lord! is my time come? Hast 
thou no more work for me to do on earth, and hast thou a work 
for me to do in heaven? Well, take me, and bless those I 
leave behind me.” His last words—in reply to a question of 
Bishop Janes, “‘ What is the state of your mind ?”’—were, “I am 
resting on the old foundation.” In peace and confidence he 
passed away, resting on the precious, tried corner-stone, the 
sure foundation. 

Thus departed this great and good man, the greatest man of 
the Methodist Church in this country, and one of the greatest 
men whom this country has produced. From the beginning 
of his career he was eminent. He was eminent as a student; 
he was eminent as an instructor; he was eminent in the power 
to influence students and to inspire them with enthusiasm ; he 
was eminent in the power of devising and executing plans of 
wisdom ; and, above all, he was eminent in the power of influ- 


encing minds by the tongue, “ the glory of our frame.” His 


forte was in preaching the Gospel. Here, we think, he had no 
superior in his day. And, if he had been blessed with health, 
we doubt whether he would have had an equal. We had the 
privilege, some years since, of hearing him preach twice ; and 
we know, by our own experience, that the accounts we have 
quoted from this memoir of the impressions made by his ser- 
mons are not extravagant ; and we can easily believe that audi- 
tors would hear him preach for two hours and more, without 
any abatement of interest, and without being aware of the 
lapse: of time, for it was so with us. There was nothing like 
ranting, or rhetorical extravagance, in his discourse. He read 
his text, closed his Bible, laid it one side, and began, in a 
plain and quiet manner at first,’sending forth thought after 
thought, pertinent, comprehensive, profound, yet lucid and 
even simple ; and all poured out through such channels of sen- 
sibility as to reach, and carry, and often overwhelm the heart. 
He had the real celestial fire of sacred oratory. He had great 
power of insight and of logic; but his chief strength lay in the 
enkindling and electric energy of his sympathetic and emotional 
nature. The great truths which his intellect issued were effect- 
ive, because they were borne on the glowing and irresistible 
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stream of his sensibilities. Dr. Holdich very justly remarks, 
that Dr. Olin’s thoughts “spontaneously took the course of 
the sensibilities. This gave him wonderful power over the 
heart. He could hardly address an audience upon any sub- 
ject without exciting 2 sympathy. Yet it was by no facti- 
tious appeals, nor studied art, nor superficial oratory, nor the 
glitter of sparkling embellishments. He took broad, deep, 
comprehensive views, and the mighty thoughts he would 
evolve sunk profoundly into the souls of his auditors, and 
brought up gushes of emotion too powerful to be repressed. 
On one occasion, he attended, in Middletown, a convention, the 
object of which was to project a new railroad, the celebrated 
Air Line; and, being called on by the president to make a 
few remarks, he arose and commenced, and in a few minutes 
some of his auditors were in tears! His theme was the moral 
and social influence of modern facilities of locomotion.” It 
can easily be seen that this quality of his eloquence would give 
him great power over the emotions of an audience, when he 
spoke on such a theme as religion. 

The reader of the sermons in the volumes before us will get a 
very inadequate idea of Dr. Olin as a preacher. He was accus- 
tomed to preach wholly without notes. Of course, very few of 
his sermons are published as he preached them. Of the tweu- 
ty-six in the volume before us, only two were designed for pub- 
lication; and a large part of them are mere sketches. hey 
are, indeed, very valuable for the outline of thought and the in- 
genuity of plan, which are, to some extent, refained. Yet they 
carry no impression of the eloquence and power of the dis- 
courses as spoken. We turned at once to the two sermons 
which we heard with so much pleasure and emotion—one on 
the text, * Ye are the light of the world,” and the other on the 
text, * Work out your own salvation,” &c. Alas, how disap- 
pointed! We could read each of them aloud in twenty min- 
utes; and Dr. Olin on each occasion spoke in his rapid and 
impetuous manner for more than two hours. 

tis a common remark that great men are seen to the best 
advantage at a little distance off. It was not so with Dr. Olin. 
He had none of the offensive traits which many great men 
have. He was not in the least overbearing, dogmatical, dicta- 
torial, ambitious, conceited, or selfish, but the opposite of all 
these. He was genial, frank, and magnanimous, gentle, mod- 
est, and humble as a child, very considerate and careful of the 
feelings, opinions, and pleasure of others, and in his social, and 
especially his domestic life, all affection and tenderness. The 
more and nearer he was seen the more he was liked and loved. 
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Dr. Olin was a special ornament and honor to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. But he belongs to, as his catholic soul 
embraced, the whole Church of God. We gladly pay our 
tribute to his memory. His memory with us is bl b ‘Rape. 
cially do we cherish the remembrance of his broad, generous, 
catholic spirit. We were deeply moved to reciprocate it when 
he was living, and much more are we now, when his death has 
hallowed its influence. We shall endeavor, God helping us, 
to reciprocate it wherever we see its manifestations in the 
brethren of his Church, on whom he was wont to inculcate it 
with such earnestness and power. 


Arr. IX.—THE BARDS OF SCOTLAND. 


Scotia's Bards. Carter & Brothers: New York, 285 Broad- 
way, 1854. pp. 563. 


Tuis is a choice collection of poetry. It contains extracts 


from all the distinguished _— of Scotland, beginning with 
ow 


Allan Ramsey and coming down to the present times. e se- 
lections are made with taste and judgment; the biographical 
notices are well written; and sufficiently extended for the pur- 
pose of the work. The illustrations are numerous, with a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, by Ritchie, and several finely executed de- 
signs in wood, by Herrick. The paper and printing are in 
keeping ; indeed, in every respect, the volume is alike credita- 
ble to Both editor and publisher, who, in the present case, hap- 
pen to be united in one. For, though the name of the editor is 
withheld, we suppose there is no impropriety in saying, that the 
work has been compiled by the younger brother of the firm ; 
who, in preparing it, has done a “labor of love,” and shown 
himself at home in “ the land of the thistle and the heather.” 
Mr. Carter is quite right in the opinion, that the lyric poetry 
of Scotland is equal to any in the world. The Scotch have 
that fervid spirit which inspires genuine = = They have 
done deeds worthy of the highest inspiration. iatever they 
find to do, they do with their might. They fight well; they 
pray and preach well—we hardly know which they do best, 
when they draw the sword in a holy cause. They suffer hero- 
ically ; they maintain the right unflinchingly; and it is all 
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mred forth in song. Lyric poetry is the outburst of the 
lout and, when national, of the national heart. Preéminently 
is this the case with the lyric poetry of Scotland. It — 
genuine, deep, universal feeling. The spirit pervades the peo- 
ple. Both high and low can strike the lyre. One will be sur- 
prised to see how many poets have come forth from the humble 
walks of life, but all have the same spirit. One is a small far- 
mer; another, ‘a shepherd; another, a weaver; another, a 
stone-mason ; all, however, speak forth from the heart and 
reach the heart. 

There are a few subjects peculiarly Scotch: Saturday Eve- 
ning, the Sabbath, the Martyrs, and we may, perhaps, add, 
though in a less de characteristic, the Cottage of Domes- 
tic Love. These subjects are connected with the inmost feel- 
ings of the heart; they sound the very depths of the immortal 
soul, and take in all that is truly great in human life and eter- 
nal hopes. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night is familiar to every one who 
reads poetry at all. We quote from a parallel theme in Gra 
ham’s Sabbath—the Sabbath Eve : , 


O, Seotland! much I love thy tranquil dales; 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun 
Slants through the upland copse, ’tis my delight. 
Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs ; 

Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 

The lifted latch, and mark the gray-haired man 
The father and the priest, walk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat, or little field, 

To commune with bis God in secret prayer ; 
To bless the Lord, that in his downward years 
His children are about him; sweet, meantime, 
The thrush, that sings upon the aged thorn, 
Brings to his view the days of youthful years 
When that same aged thorn was but a bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 

To him a painful thought; he joys to think 

His journey near a close—heaven is his home. 
More happy far that man, though bowed down, 
Though facble be his gait, and dim his eye, 
Than they, the favorites of youth and health. 
Of riches, and of fame, who have renounced 
The glorious promise of the life to come, 
Clinging to death. 


This is not in the strain of Burns, but it is pleasant poetry, and 
presents a beautiful picture. The expression, “the father and 
the priest,” is hardly equal to the “priest-like father” of 
Burns. “The Sabbath,” however, is a fine poem, adorned with 
beautiful pictures of Scottish religious life, and conseerated to 
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hol pe pi by the inculeation of Christian principles. We 
make only another quotation : the Shepherd-Boy’s Sabbath on 
the hills. 


Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne, 

The Sabbath service of the shepherd-boy. 

In some lone glen, where every sound is lull’d 

To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon’s ery, 
Stretch’d on the sward, he reads of Jesse’s son ; 

Or sheds a tear o’er him to Egypt sold, 

And wonders why he weeps: the volume closed, 
With thyme-sprig laid between the leaves, he sings 
The sacred lays, his weekly lesson, conn’d 

With meikle care beneath the lowly roof, 

Where humble lore is learnt, where humble work 
Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 

Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd-boy the Sabbath holy keeps, } 
Till on the heights he marks the straggling bands / 
Returning homeward from the house of prayer. ~ 

Where, out of Scotland, could such a picture have been 
painted? But we must not dwell upon —— poems. We do 
not, of course, propose to refer to all the different poets from 
whom extracts have been taken; we need not do it. We need 
not speak of the rich luxuriance of Thompson ; of the depth of 
emotion, the sweep of imagination, and, over all and uniting 
all, the instinctive taste and judgment which characterize the 
poetry of Burns ; nor of the perfection of form and spirit in the 
yrics of Campbell. There are others, too, Ramsay, Blair, Beat- 
tie, Scott, and more, whom we pass by, to make our farther quo- 
tations from later and less known poets. 

There is a sturdy independence in the Scotch, which has 
given a lofty character to their popular poetry. Burns him- 
self struck the key note in his “A man’s a man for @ that ;” 
the sound of which has been reéchoed by several of his succes- 
sors. The following poem, entitled “The People’s Anthem,” 
was written by Robert Nicoll. Nicoll was brought up in 
the humblest circumstances, and inured to labor from his earli- 
est years. He died in 1837, at the early age of twenty-three, 
just as life seemed to be opening clear and broad before him. It 
so happens that his poetry has not before fallen in our way, but 
we are much impressed with the manly vigor in the poems 
which are here printed. 


Lord, from thy blessed throne, 
Sorrow look down upon! 
God save the poor! 
Teach them true liberty— 
Make them from tyrants free— 
Let their homes happy be! 
God save the poor! 


VOL. XII. 20 
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The arms of wicked men 

Do thou with might restrain— 
God save the poor! 

Raise thou their lowliness— 

Suceor thou their distress— 

Thou whom the meanest bless! 
God save the poor! 


Give them stanch honesty ; 
Let their pride manly be. 

God save the poor! 
Help them to hold the right ; 
Give them both truth and might, 
Lord of all life and light! 

God save the poor! 


We print another poem, in a somewhat similar strain, written 
by an author better known, and still living, Charles Mackay. 


Men of thought! be up and stirring, 
Night and day ; 

Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
Ciear THe Way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them,. 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow ; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Crear THE Way. 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day f 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Crear tHe Way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo! the right’s about to conquer, 
Crear tae Way! 
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With the right shall many more 

Enter smiling at the door ; 

With the giant wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Crear THE Way! 


We take a single specimen more from each of these poets. 
The ode to the “ Morning Star,” by Nicoll, has both strength 
and beauty. We quote two or three stanzas : 


Thy smile of beauty, star! 
Brings gladness on the gloomy face of night— 
Thou comest from afar, 
Pale mystery! so lonely and so bright, 
A thing of dreams—a vision from on high— 
A virgin spirit—light—a type of purity ! 
* * * * 


Pale dawn’s first. messenger ! 
Thou prophet-sign of brightness yet to be! 
Thou tellest earth and air 
Of light and glory following after thee ; 
Of smiling day ’mong wild green woodlands sleeping ; 
And God’s own sun, o’er all, its tears of brightness weeping ! 


Sky sentinel! when first 
The nomade patriarch saw thee from his hill 
Upon his vision burst, 
Thou wast as pure and fair as thou art still ; 
And changeless thou hast looked on race and name, 
And nation, lost since then—but thou art yet the same. 
* * - * * 7 


meee morning star ! 
7 t dweller in a gorgeous dreary home, 
an others nobler far— 
Thou art like some free soul, which here hath come 
Alone, but glorious, pure, and disenthrall’d— 
A spark of mind, which God through earth to heaven hath call’d! 


We take a single stanza from an ode of Mackay, entitled, 
“Little at First—but Great at Last,” though we should like to 
print the whole: 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That throng’d the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
Unstudied, from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
U thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 
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There is something peculiarly touching in the genuine ex- 
pression of the domestic affections. It is perhaps a favorable 
circumstance, that so many of the poets of Scotland have come 
forth from those portions of society, where the realities of life 
are most pressingly felt, and the strength of domestic love is 
tried an purified by suffering. They have thus been kept 
from speaking in the conventional language of polished society, 
while, by the depth of their feeling, they have been raised 
above the coarseness and vulgarity incident to theirlot. Noth- 
ing can be more truly refined in feeling, or more delicate in 
expression, than “John Anderson.” Indeed, Burns led the 
way in the truthful portraiture of the domestic life of his fellow 
cottagers. He spoke from his own heart, uttering its feelings 
with the fervor and honesty of manly genius. ‘He has had 
many followers among those born to poetry, who have trod the 
same walks of life with himself. The compiler of this volume 
has introduced several such to our acquaintance. 

We select one from this number, William Thom. He was 
a hand-loom weaver. But a commercial failure in this country 
reached across the ocean, and drove Thom, with some thousand 
others, from his loom to get a living by some new kind of labor, 
as he best might. The little—and it was very little—he had 
saved, was soon gone. Asa last resort, he exchanged at a 
pawn-broker’s, the only remaining article of value he had, for 
ten shillings, with which he purchased such articles as he hoped 
to sell at a profit, in traveling around the country. He set 
forth with his wife and five children. He failed of success in 
trade, and the family was soon reduced to absolute starvation. 
One night, they found themselves without the means to obtain 
a night’s lodging. Leaving his family by the road-side, Thom 
applied at several places for a shelter, but no one would take 
them in. At last, he says—for we here would use his own 
language—“ I returned to my family by the way side. They 
had crept closer together, and all, except the mother, was fast 
asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye? inquired the 
wembting woman ; ‘I’m dootfw’ 0’ Jeanie, sh added; ‘is na 
she waesome like? Let’s in frae the cauld.’ ‘We've nae way 
to gang, lass,’ said I, ‘ whate’er come o’ us. Your folks winna 
hae us.” Few more words passed. I drew her mantle over the 
wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them.” At 
length, a poor man passing by, offers them such accommoda- 
tion ashe had. But we must quote his own language: “I 
think it must have been between three and four o’clock, when 
Jean awaked me. Oh, that scream, I think I hear it now. 
The other children, startled from sleep, joined in frightful wail 
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over their dead sister. Our poor Jeanie had, unobserved by 
us, sunk, during the night, under the effects of the exposure of 
the previous evening, following, as it did, a long course of 
hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame. I proceeded 
to awaken the people in the house, who entered at once into 
our feelings, and did everything which Christian kindness could 
dictate as proper to be done on the occasion. In an obscure 
corner of Kinnaird church-yard lies our favorite, little Jeanie.” 
Soon after his wife died. It was amidst this accumulated dis- 
tress, as a relief to his burdened soul, that he wrote some of his 
most —"s poems. What can be said more true to nature 
than this 


“ Move noiseless, gentle Ury! around my Jeanie’s bed, 
And I’ll love thee, geutle Ury! where’er my footsteps tread; 
For sooner shall thy fairy wave return from yonder sea, 
Than I forget yon lowly grave, and all it hides from me.” 


Or this ¢ 
“ An’ thou shrouded loveliness! soul-winning Jean, 
How cold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen ! 


*Twas kind—for the lowe that your ee kindled there, 
Will burn—ay an’ burn—'till that breast beats nae mair. 


Our bairnies sleep round me, O bless ye their sleep! 
Your ain dark-ee’d Willie will wauken an’ weep ; 
But blithe in his weepin’, he’ll tell me how you 

His heaven-hamed mammie was ‘dawtin’ his brou’.” 


But there is one poem we must quote entire. It is 
“ The Mitherless Bairn.” 


When a’ ither bairnies are hush’d to their hame, 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 
Wha stands last an’ lanely, an’ sairly forfairn ! 
’Tis the puir dowie laddi¢—the mitherless bairn! 


The mitherless bairnie creeps to his lane bed, 

Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

An’ lithless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn ! 


Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
O’ hands that wont kindly to kaim his dark hair! 
But mornin’ bri clutches, a’ reckless an’ stern, 
That lo’e nae the looks o’ the mitherless bairn ! 


The sister who sang o’er his saftly rock’d bed, 
Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid; 
While the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn, 
An’ kens no the wrongs o’ his mitherless bairn. 


Her spirit that pass’d in yon hour of his birth, 
Still watches his lone lorn wand’rings on earth, 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn! 
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Oh! speak him na harshly—he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding, he blesses your smile ;— 

In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn ! 


We had marked several other poems, but we find we have 
been already too liberal with our quotations. We reluctantly 
leave unnoticed such beautiful poems as the ballad narrative of 
“ Will and Jean” by Macneill, the “ Casa Wappy” of Moir, 
the “ Jnvitation” of Pollok, the best thing we have ever seen of 
his, the “Jeanie Morrison,” of Motherwell, and numerous 
others. But there is one we must not omit. For — other 
things in the volume, we find a selection of Nursery Rhymes. 
The compiler has thought it necessary to fortify his judgment 
in this matter, by the great authority of Lord Jeffrey. We 
make bold to follow nk an example, and to introduce to the 
notice of our staid and reverend readers, the “ Wonderfw Wean,” 
for we doubt not that in almost every family, there is at least 
one “* Wonderfu’ Wean.” 


Our wean’s the most wonderfu’ wean e’er | saw, 

It would tak’ me a long summer day to tell a’ 

Klis pranks, frae the morning till night shuts his ee, 
When he sleeps like a peerie, *tween father and me. 

For in his quiet turns, siccan questions he'll speir ; 

How the moon can stick up in the sky that’s sae clear, 
What gars the wind blaw? and whar frae comes the rain! 
He’s a perfect divert—he’s a wonderfu’ wean. 


Or who was the first bodie’s father? and wha 
Made the very first snaw-shower that ever did fa’ ¢ 
And who nels the first bird that sang on a tree? 
And the water that sooms a’ the ships in the sea !— 
But after I’ve told him as weel as I ken, 

Again he begins wi’ his who? and Itis when / 

And he looks aye so watchfu’ the while I explain— 
He’s as auld as the hills—he’s an auld-farrant wean. 


I ne’er can forgit sie a laugh as I gat 

To see him put on father’s waistcoat and hat ; 

Then the lang-leggit boots gaed sae far ower his knees, 

The tap loops wi’ his fingers he grippit wi’ ease, 

Then he march’d thro’ the house, he march’d but, he march’d ben, 
Like ower mony mae o’ our great little men, 

That I leugh clean outright, for | couldna’ contain, 

He was sic a conceit—sic an ancient-like wean. 


But mid a’ his daffin’, sic kindness he shows, 

That he’s dear to my heart as the dew to the rose ; 

And the unclouded hinnie-beam aye in his eye, 

Mak’s him every day dearer and dearer to me. 

Though fortune be saucy, and dorty, and dour, 

And gloom through her fingers, like hills through a shower, 
When bodies ha’e got a bit bairn o’ their ain, 

How he cheers up their hearts—he’s the wonderfu’ wean. 
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NOTE.—THE CHURCH REVIEW ON “A DISPUTED FACT.” 


Sometime since, a writer in the Church Review, in an article 
in which he was endeavoring to prove, by various facts, that 
New England theology is fast becoming heresy, because of the 
lack of “ apostolical succession,” and of “bishops, priests, and 
deacons,” being oblivious (temporarily, we hope) of the ninth 
commandment, made an injurious assertion in this form of in- 
quiry, “ Has not a Unitarian minister been received into a 
Congregational pulpit in New Haven ?” To this we answered 
in the negative. 

The editor of the Church Review, in the No. for January, 
1854, returns to the subject, and, with very peculiar notions of 
delicacy and decency, publishes the name of the minister re- 
ferred to, the name of the pastor who invited him to preach, 
and the name of another pastor in New Haven, whom he im- 
plicates as an endorser of the original offense, choosing to con- 


sider him the author of our negative answer, and endeavors, 
through two or three pages, to prove, by arguments which will 
have no weight with those who know the facts, the truth of 
the first assertion in the Peview,—and this he does swith the 


avowed purpose of sectarian retaliation. 

The New Haven pastor first assailed by the Church Review, 
had he known that the name of his friend, to whom he extend- 
ed an act of Christian courtesy, would thus be paraded in a 
sectarian controversy, would have preferred that we should be 
silent, and to stand silently himself under the injurious impu- 
tation. And we will not now be driven into the indelicacy 
of dragging the personal relations of these two friends into the 
arena of controversial discussion. We feel obliged, however, 
to say, that we are well satisfied that such is the character of 
the minister referred to—such is his Christian spirit, and such 
his belief on all the chief points of the Christian system, that 
all who know him in these respects, and have any just sense of 
the nature and obligations of Christian catholicity and fellow- 
— will rejoice that he was invited to preach in an orthodox 
pulpit. The writer in the Church Review seems to attach some 
importance to a fact which he claims to have learned, that 
these clergymen preached for each other “ by way of regular 
exchange.” The fact, however learned, and whether important 
or not, is without foundation. 

We did not convey the idea that this geatleman, whose re- 
ception to “a Congregational pulpit in New Haven” has so 
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alarmed the rigid orthodoxy of our Episcopalian neighbor, is 
of our denomination. We know that, while he makes no 
ostentatious proclamation of the fact, he regards himself as 
occupying a position of denominational independency ; that he 
deprecates the existence of the names “ Unitarian” and “Trini- 
tarian” as unprofitable, unscriptural, and productive of much 
mischief to the Church ; that he does not willingly suffer him- 
self to be addressed by either of these names; and does not 
wish to be identified with any of the sects bearing them, to 
such an extent, or in such a sense, as to hinder the maintenance 
of charitable relations, and the exercise of fraternal offices, 
with the whole Church of Christ. And this the editor of the 
Church Review knew perfectly, when he undertook to make 
a show of proving this gentleman a “ Unitarian,” and when 
he published the declaration that “he regards himself as a 
Unitarian.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Conflict o Ages ; or, the Great Debate on the Moral Relations of God and 
Man. "a pwarp Bzrcuer, D. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New 
or 


Haven : sale by T. H. Pease. 


We regret that we have been disappointed in a review of this work for this 
number of our Quarterly, and must content ourselves with a summary of its 
contents; and such brief notice as will not conflict with a fuller examination 
of its doctrine hereafter. The learned author has not published his opinions 
hastily ; but, as he informs us, has given the result of many years’ labor in this 
volume. The book itself, in its compressed thought, in its vigorous diction, and 
admirable arrangement of topics, is a valuable illustration of the advantages 
which are gained by such patience, and already these qualities commend it to 
the attention of many intelligent minds, who are not usually attracted by 
ee ee publications. The influence which it exerts is thus multi- 
plied beyond computation, and renders a careful and impartial criticism of its 
contents more imperative upon those, who, from their position in the Chureh, 
and from their relations to the author, are providentially qualified and set 
apart for this office. 

The question proposed to be settled in this volume, is, the method by which 
the holiness of God is satisfactorily explained, in connection with the fact of 
universal and natural depravity among mankind. The author thus states his 
conception of the truths, which are of fundamental importance in the great 
work of human renovation, or, as he names them. the moving powers of Chrsi- 
tianity. 

“1. Atrue and thorough statement of what is involved in the fallen and 

_Tuined condition of man as a sinner. 

“9. A full development of the honor, justice, and benevolence of God, in all 
his dealings with man, so made, as, in the first place, to free him from the 
charge of dishonorably ruining them, and then to exhibit him as earnestly and 
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benevolently e d in efforts for their salvation, through Christ, after they 
have been ruined by their own fault.” pp. 16, 17. 

He then proc to deduce from the natural judgment, or the common 
sense, of mankind, the principles of honor and right by which God ought to be 
regulated in his treatment of new-created minds, and concludes: 

“The only grounds on which God, or any of his holy creatures, ean be happy 
or glorious, as honorable and benevolent minds, in view of the ruin of any 
others, are those already stated. It must appear that God did not wrong 
them in their original constitution, but gave them a constitution honorably 
manifesting his sincere good will towards them as individuals, and tending to- 
wards eternal life. It must also appear that he did not wrong them in their 
situation and circumstances; but so placed them, that all things were, on the 
whole, as favorabl ed for all as possible; that, having thus 
them, he sincerely desired the highest of all; and that he set before them 
good and evil—life and death; and demanded only faith and obedience, that 
they should live.” p. 87, 38. 

Dr. Beecher cites the statements of Turretin, Watts, the Westminster divines, 
and the Princeton divines, to sustain these views, and then presents the fact of 
man’s ruin, under the three-fold aspect of deep innate individual depravity, of 
subjection to the power of depraved social organization, and to the power of 
unseen malignant spirits, as utterly inconsistent with the principles before 
assumed. This is the conflict, and not only is it real, in the undeniable opposition 
of the — and the facts, as stated by this divine, but he endeavors to 
show that it is actually a conflict in experience. He classifies this experience 


under six grand divisions of doctrine, of which, the five first, as unsound and 
unsatisfactory, have always met with a reiiction, and the last affords the only 
solution, in his conviction, by which both the principles and the facts can be 
received and harmonized. 1. There is the reception of the facts and an over- 
sight of the principles, which has been the position of the vast majority among 


orthodox divines in the Western Church, since the time of Augustine, but 
which cannot always prevent a recognition of these principles, and therefore 
areaction. 2. The reception of the principles and rejection of the facts, in the 
philosophy of Unitarian theology. 3%. The retaining of both principles and 
facts, and their reconciliation in a system of ultimate universal salvation. 
4. The reception of both principles and facts, but a modification of the facts by 
the principles, in the philosophy of New School theology. 5. The reception of 
both principles and facts, with their opposition seen, and no reconciliation or 
adjustment discernible, resulting in the eclipse of the glory of God. This 
review of the doctrinal differences in the various Schools of Theology is most 
powerfully delineated, and cannot but profit those who are competent to pass a 
Judgment upon its accuracy. 

e have now arrived at the main proposition ; and yet the author lingers to 
remove prejudice, and prepare the way for the impartial consideration of his 
theory, and at last suggests : 

“Tf, in a previous state of existence, God created all men with such constitu- 
tions, and 4 wo them in such circumstances, as the laws of honor and of right 
demanded ; if, then, they revolted and corrapted themselves, and forfeited their 
rights, and were introduced into this world under a dispensation of sovereign- 
ty, diselosing both justice and merey—then all conflict of the moving powers of 
Christianity ean be at once and entirely removed.” p. 221. 

The remaining chapters of the Third Book are occupied with an exhibition 
of the harmony which is effected by this theory, and a reply to the objections 
which might be brought against it, from its novelty, under its present form. 

Book Fourth is entitled, the Historical Outline and Estimate of the Conflict. 
Dr. Edward Beecher does not undertake to enter upon a full and minute his- 
‘ary of this controversy ; but, taking Augustine as his point of observation, or, 
as he happily names it, the lofty mountain top, he surveys with eagle . the 
march of opinion. We have never ai seen this sketch surpassed, for its 
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breadth and accuracy, by any history of doctrine; and we think that few 
pages have been penned, in any department of literature, by American 
authors, which deserve to be read more attentively, or which display such ex- 
tensive and thorough learning, or such clear, candid, and accurate statements in 
the briefest compass. The careful perusal of this Fourth Book would convey 
more profitable information in Ecclesiastical History than is acquired by many 
students in their entire theological course. 

Nearly half of Book Fifth, which contains the argument for this theory, is 
oceupied by an examination of the Scripture in Rom. v, 12-19. The writer con- 
eludes, that the death spoken of in this e is simply natural death, and 
that the connection of Adam was mevely apparent, not efficient, so that it 
might be a type ; as, for example, the brazen serpent did not actually heal the 
multitude who gazed upon it, but God ordained the connection between the 
sight and the restoration, so as to make this a type of him who was to be 
lifted upon the cross for human redemption. 

An explanation of the origin of evil, on this theory, is propounded, wherein 
the hypothesis is advanced, that, in the first creation of intelligent and moral 
agents, God, by his own infinitude, was unable so to reveal himself at once as to 
insure their faith in his goodness, and therefore they doubted, sinned, and fell. 
The present plan of redemption is intended, however, so to manifest the 
divine grace to the ages to come, that hereafter no soul can ever hesitate to 
trust the Eternal Father; and the ransomed exalted Church is to assume the 
education of those who shall be created in the future, and so fulfill, through 
endless years, the office of the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife. The volume concludes 
with a delineation of the harmony which is afforded by the physical system 
under this doctrine, and an enumeration of the results and practical tendencies 
of this theory, which the author, with evident sincerity expects, will rescue 
Christianity from impending destruction, by vindicating God, by averting her- 
esy, by producing a thorough Christian experience, by imparting correct views 
of the present and its relation to the future. 

This brief table of contents may aid those who will not study the book, in 
estimating the justice of any criticism which may hereafter be presented. The 
sweet and heavenly charity of that dedication, “To my honored and beloved 
brethren in Christ, of every name,” would deter, we might well suppose, the 
arrows of ungodly wit, with whose foully feathered shafts it is fashionable to 
assail a new or strange doctrine. Yet it is, perhaps, too much to hope that so 
fair a mark should be shunned ; and, doubtless, already droll conceits and ridic- 
ulous images are fashioning in witty brains, to It this target for the 
amusement of a gaping crowd, and to display the skill of these amateur sharp- 
shooters. Such weapons, however, can never avail against the honest belief of 
a strong mind and a stout heart. 

This work of Dr. Beecher is the labor of a life, the finished result of severe 
thought and of profound study; and, as such, will add to his own reputation 
as a thinker and reasoner, and receive, we doubt not, the admiration of the 
most eminent scholars for its ability and erudition. We are not, however, 
disposed to follow exactly the example of many excellent divines, whom 
we have heard speak of the late Dr. Emmons, as one, whose works are 
deserving of being read by every student of theology, though, sagely added each, 
with a nod that would have dignified Solomon himself, “I do not agree with 
him on some points ;” leaving us to discover what those — precisely were, 
and affording a mest convenient exit, without responsibility, or, for that mat- 
ter, without investigation. We would suggest, in conclusion, certain difficul- 
ties, which do not appear to be met by this hypothesis: 

1. It utterly mistakes the real doctrine of our forefathers, which denied that 
every soul, more than every fleshly body, is a new creation, but inferred both 
from the analogies of nature, and from the teaching of Scripture, that the 
human soul is a birth, and that there is a spiritual life of the race, as well as a 
common animal life ; while the distinct individuality of the developed man, and 
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his personal responsibility, is likewise conceded. So President Edwards de- 
clares: “ The guilt which a man has upon his soul at his first existence, is one 
and simple, viz, the guilt of the original apostasy; the guilt of the sin by 
which the species first rebelled against God.” 

2. The alledged incapacity of the Infinite Author so to reveal himself to the 
first creations of moral beings, as to prevent their sin, is as ample a vindication 
of God, in suffering such beings to enter upon existence, where they can 
be redeemed, though they sin, as placing them where their guilt is immeasura- 
bly inereased by sin, and thereupon in yet another state, for their redemption. 

3. The conclusions, in respect to the destiny of the Church, are as consistent 
with any other theory which involves redemption, as with this of Dr. Beecher. 

4. Preéxistence does not account for the condition of infants, or of the une- 
vangelized heathen, nor for their ignorance, which is one of the deepest myste- 
ries in our world, and within our observation. 

We have only intimated a few of those topies on which this scheme gives no 
relief, without mentioning the objections which may be brought against the 
theory itself. 

The great peril from this discussion consists in the presentation which is 
made of all other views as absolutely fasle; and then, if the reader, and 
such are, alas, too numerous, is not well fortified in the reasons of Christian 
faith, and is not satisfied with the explanation of Dr. Beecher, he will be dis- 
posed to an infidelity that no one would deplore above the respected and be- 
soved author. We are, therefore, inclined to believe that we have not here 
any new revelation, but must wait until this epoch of redemption concludes, 
for us at least, before we are admitted into a full survey of the divine system; 
and to consider that it is our duty, and our glory, to walk by faith, since 
now we see through a glass darkly. We are in the midst of a moral creation, 
for which the material universe was but a preparation, which shall be 
completed in a resurrection, and a new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. We will not attempt to know all things, but, with a 
humble and rational distrust of ourselves, and a sincere and equally rational 
confidence in God, our Creator and Father, will repent of our known sins, and 
especially of that hardness of heart that refuses the offer of pardon and re- 
newal, so freely, richly bestowed on the penitent and believing, for “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


Infidelity : its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies ; being the prize essay of the Brit- 
ish Organization of the Evangelical Alliance. By Rev. Tuomas ,Prarson, 
Eyemouth, Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1854. 8vo. 
pp. 620. 


Infidelity has so changed its position, that familiarity with its former con- 
troversies and defeats may leave the Christian student ignorant of its present 
attitude. No longer ignoring Christianity, it recognizes it as the highest de- 
velopment of man which has been as yet attained, and therefore worthy of re- 
spect and eulogy. But as Judaism was absorbed in Christianity—the transient 
disappearing and the permanent and true being retained—so Christianity itself 
is to be absorbed and disappear in the opening and broader dispensation of Ra- 
tionalism. In this new position Infidelity has had a new development, and 
demands a new diseussion. A work clearly and comprehensively exhibiting its 
present aspects and arguments has become a great desideratum. Such a work 
Mr. Pearson’s most timely Essay is. He delineates Modern Infidelity in six 
aspects: Atheism, Pantheism, Naturalism, Spiritualism, Indifferentism, and 
Formalism. He then exhibits its causes: speculative philosophy, social disaf- 
fection, the corruptions of Christianity, religious intolerance, disunion of the 
Chureh. In the third part he considers the agencies of Infidelity: the press, 
the clubs, the schools, the pulpit. The work is a clear, full, and satisfactory 
presentation of these subjects; and is the best exposition of Modern Infidelity 
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which has yet appeared. Indeed, we know of no one work, besides this, in 
which the information needed for a right understanding of Modern Infidelity, 
in its diversified aspects, can be all The author also indicates briefly, but 
with much clearness, the weak points of the various Infidel schemes, and the 
lines of argument by which they are to be refuted; and presents Christianity 
as a system of positive excellence and power, in contrast with the negations of 
Infidelity. Thus the work is a very effective refutation of the errors which it 
exhibits. As a map of the present position of the antagonistic forces, and an 
indication of the nes of attack and defense essential to the triumph of the 
Christian host, the work is of great value, and fills a place hitherto unoceu- 
ied. 

. The work is popular in its character, rather than learned; yet it reveals the 
results of extensive investigation. It is written in a style well adapted to the 
design of the book. The typography and mechanical execution are unusually 
beautiful. In republishing this essay, the Carters have enhanced the obligation 
of the public to them, for the Christian character and sterling excellence of 
their publications. With this brief notice we dismiss this valuable work for 
the present, intending to present an extended review of it before the close of 
our present volume. 


An Oration, by Witttam Maxwe tt Evarts, and A Poem, by Francis Mies 
Fincn, delivered before the Linonian Society, of Yale College, at its Centen- 
nial Anniversary, July 27, 1853. With an account of the Celebration. New 
Haven: Published by the Linonian Society. Svo. pp. 91. [T. H. Pease.] 


The general objects of the Linonian Society are too well known to most of 
our readers, to require any explanation at our hands. The fact that it had 
reached its hundredth anniversary, was very properly signalized at the Com- 
mencement of last year, by a general College festival, the exercises of which, 
commemorated in the — before us, were all of the highest order. 


The oration of Mr. Evarts is marked by a definite earnest purpose, energetic 
expression and profound thought, which elevate it above pod we literary ad- 
dresses, and combine to make it truly eloquent. Its theme is Public Life in 
our own country, and in our own times. In considering this subject, he first takes 
up the sphere of Public Life, its great natural divisions, their limits and rela- 
tions, and the forces which have formed the modern Christian State. He next 
considers in detail the leading characteristics of that genuine public life, 
which sustains, invigorates, and expands the whole body politic, and then ap- 
plies his views to those who devote themselves distinctly to political service. 

We have not space enough to do justice to the orator’s discussions, but the 
following extracts may illustrate his style : 

* We have, then, here in outline, the sphere of Pustic Lire,—its great natural 
divisions, their —— lawful limits, and mutual relations; the constituent 
forces which have built up this modern Christian State, and whose energies— 
harmonious—will ever uphold, enlarge, and advance its prosperous growth, or 
—discordant—will rend its firm foundations, and sunder its solid frame. For 
whoever, by a distinct voeation or a particular devotion, labors for the general 
good, either in the intellectual and moral cultivation of man as an individual, 
or in the advancement of society, or in the maintenance and conduct of gov- 
ernment, acts in the sphere of public life. ‘Nec enim is solus reipublice pro- 
dest, qui candidatos extrahit, et tuetur reos, et de pace belloque censet ; ui 
juventutem exhortatur; qui in tanta bonorum preceptorum inopia virtute in- 
struit animos ; qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque cursu ruentes prensat ac retrahit, 
et si nihil aliud, certe moratur; in privato publicum negotium agit.’ Not he 
alone serves the commonwealth, who manages convention and brings forward 
candidates, or administers the public justice, or in Congress decides the grave 
issues of peace and war; but he, also, who, by the pulpit, the university, or 
the school, cares for the education of the people; he who cherishes and, by 
the noble voice of oratory or through the vaster powers of the press, diffuses, 
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just sentiments, of which there is ever greatest need, and supplies the sources 
of virtuous and intelligent action ; and he who, by a strenuous public spirit, 
atays, or at least delays, the ill courses of the times towards private absorption 
and public apathy; these all, in their several paths of action, lead a public 
life. 

“If this description of the sphere, and this designation of the objects and 
offices of public life, embrace within its comprehension pursuits not usually so 
considered, it will exelude a class of men a a range of employments which, 
in common estimation, are carelessly regarded as falling properly within it. 
As the soul cannot maintain its life in the world but through the gross connec- 
tions with material nature which the animal senses and the physical frame 
aupply, so society has not yet (nor will it ever) outgrown the need of forms and 
organs and limbs and members, to perform the functions of government. All 
this shape and structure, as their sole substance, are composed of men; and 
thus, in a great nation, these necessary public services constitute a vast range 
and variety of —— which are to those who fill them, but private oc- 
cupations. The whole army of placemen, therefore, are not necessarily public 
men, nor are those who seek these positions, in their arts and efforts to attain 
the desired objects devoted to the vital service of society. If they be faithful 
and laborious, they stand on the same footing as the mass of the citizens in 
their respective avocations; if they be drones, or thrive on the manifold de- 
vices of fraud and deceit, they are none the less paupers because they feed at 
the publie erib, or gamblers because they play for a public stake, or poachers 
because they invade the publie preserve, or robbers because they plunder the 
coffers of the state. 

“We may now consider the leading characteristics of that genuine public life, 
in whatever path pursued, which as the phrase imports, supplies the essential 
energies of vitality and growth to the whole body politic.” * * * * * 

“ Absolute unity and concert of opinion and action in whatever is of com- 
mon concern, is the perfect condition of a family, a parish, a town, or a state. 
The meditative wisdom of public life, therefore, ever strives to compass this 
ideal end, and to guard against the corruption by which each growing sect and 
rising party, in design unselfish and striving for this very unity, when it has 
become predominant, limits its further cares to itself, and labors no longer for 
the general welfure. What is there more noble in human affairs, than the up- 
building of a great political party, vital in every part with this true social 
energy, and, by the removal of some rooted evil, or by the opening of some 
new avenue to advancement, seeking the solid good of the whole commonwealth? 
You may trace the first rise of its principles and propositions, perhaps, to the 
= source of some scholar’s mind, who has forged, from the genuine ore of 
earning and on the laboring anvil of thought, some new rpea of practical 
utility to the state. Tossed about from mind to mind, and spreading its quick- 
ening influences, it soon comes to be received as authentic opinion, and warms 
and glows to the fervor and the light of a general sentiment. The keen eye of 
the clever politician discerns the living germ, and his prudent akill saves it 
from a random or perverse growth, and trains it into the working theory of a 
party. Already a great concourse of favoring voices attends its progress ; and 
its train isswollen not only by the true votaries who seek to lift it into a benefi- 
cent power, but by crowds who seck to rise on its wings into the sunshine of 
favor. The soft breath of moral suasion, the angry wrangle of contentious 
argument, the sweeping winds of agitation, arouse, excite, inflame the public 
mind, and the ranks of the faithful throng to the approaching conflict, not 
unsupported by such large recruits as party tactics, by bounties, by conscrip- 
tion, by impressment, can so well supply. e party gains strength and char- 
acter; its leaders and champions are recognized, its discipline established, and 
it fairly takes the field. What generous toils, what long-suffering firmness, 


what high courage, what strenuous endeavors, what manifold sagacity, what 
large prudence, what genuine public spirit, fill up the long years of warfare 
which precede and prepare the triumph.” 
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Again, in other connections, he makes the following remarks : 

“ We hear much said about ‘ Conservatism’ and ‘Progress,’ as distinct lines or 
views of conduct in public activity. In the view of society which I have 
sought to enforce, as a living and not a dead nature, as growing and advancing, 
and not stagnant or stationary, there is no such opposition in meaning be- 
tween ‘conservatism’ and ‘ progress’ as will support an antithesis, no more 
than in the terms ‘health’ and ‘activity.’ Permanence and change in the 
social state, are antagonist principles, and Conservative and Dest#uctive, oppo- 
sing courses. In the moral, as in the physical world, nothing stands still, but 
ever suffers a mutation, of progress or decline, of development or decay. Those 
influences conserve a state, as any vital growth, which determine and assist 
the changes towards progress and development, yet preserve the permanent 
foundations rooted in the nature of man. Those influences destroy a state, as 
any vital growth, which assist and determine these changes towards decline 
and decay, and corrode and crumble these firm foundations. The husbandman 
is equally conservative of the crop when he sows the wheat and when he 
~p 8 up the tares, and the true service of public life may be fulfilled as well 

y extirpating evils from the state as by cherishing sound institutions. But 

the. enemy is as much a destroyer in sowing tares as if he uprooted the 
wheat; and the reformer in planting seeds of discord and sedition, may 
choke the growth of liberty.” * * * * 

“ Oratory, in a free state, has ever been a main instrument of public influence, 
and has usually been assigned the first place among the arts of public life. A 
national history which has shown on the highest theater of public action the 
prodigious authority of Washington and Franklin and Jefferson, without a 
single gift of oratorical power, may well lead us to denubt whether eloquence 
be so sure a means of superior influence as has been assumed. The truth is that 
eloquence as its greatest master has said, is a weapon, and its effect depends 
chiefly on the force and skill to use it. In public life, this foree is character, 
this skill is civil prudence, and when the bright weapon of oratory is thus 


° . ¢ Ps ° ro . a y 
wielded, we may limit neither our admiration nor its power. Then, ,indeed, as 


in a late illustrious —_ among our own statesinen, does oratory seem the 


highest form and most beneficent exercise of human abilities; then the glory 
of the poet and philosopher grows pale before this effulgent splendor: in them 
we admire the alchemic art which in the laboratory subdues and digests the 
elemental powers ef nature; but to the ‘ rapt orator,” we bow, as to the magician 
who rides upon the storm and walks unshod over burning coals. 

“ But when the gift of public speech is used for exhibition, or lent to the 
service of mere dexterous cunning, or, double-tongued, pleads in public contro- 
versies for the private fee of office or emolument, or, 


* Loud, loquacious, turbulent of tongue, 
By shame unawed, by no respect controlled, 
In slander busy, in reproaches bold,’ 


sloops to the tricks of acting and buffoonery, or feeds the unholy fires of faction 
and sedition, we may yield an unwilling tribute to perverted talents, but no 
such homage as gives power over will and action. Such orators, in ever- 
changing shapes, are all varieties of the Homeric type, Thersites, who embodies 
talent without character ; and in every scene of epic action, they will effect no 
more than their great original.” 

It is difficult, however, by these disconnected passages, to give much idea of 
the address, all parts of which are very closely interwoven. 

The Poem of Mr. Finch was received with the greatest delight at the time of 
its delivery, and as we have read it in print, we have been still more gratified 
with its beauties. It is closely connected with the occasion on which.it was 

ronounced, and is in fact a glowing review of the history of the Society. 
ut it contains some passages which will be appreciated wherever they are 
seen. We quote the beautiful episode upon the death of Nathan Hale. Mr, 
Finch will yet often be heard among the Poets of America. 
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‘“ And others still, upon the corse-clogged field, 

Have hilted their swords with laurel, and have stood 
Firm in the track of ball and bayonet, 

While death held crimson carnival around. 

True to the lessons of their student days, 

True to the promptings of their own great souls, 
Their sabers reddened in the battle’s van, 

Their voice rang firmly at the battery-gorge, 

And if they fell, their friends looked for them where 
The blood ran deepest o’er the valley and 

The blackest mass of cannon-fragments lay. 

And one there was—his name immortal now— 

Who died not to the ring of rattling steel, 

“Or battle-march of spirit-stirring drum, 

But, far from prs and from friendly camp, 
Alone upon the scaffold. 


“To drum-beat and heart-beat, 
A soldier marches by: 
There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye, 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 
In a moment he must die! 


“ By star-light and moon-light, 
He seeks the Briton’s camp; 
He hears the rustling flag, 
And the armed sentry’s tramp ; 
And the star-light and moon-light 
His silent wanderings’ lamp. 


“With slow tread and still tread, 
He seans the tented line; 
And he counts the battery-guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 
And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 


“The dark wave, the plumed wave! 
It meets his eager glance ; 
And it sparkles neath the stars, 
Like the glimmer of a lance ; 
A dark wave, a plumed wave, 
On an “aan expanse. 


“A sharp clang, a steel clang! 
And terror in the sound ; 
For the sentry, faleoned-eyed, 
In the camp a spy hath found: 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound. 


“ With calm brow, steady brow, 
He listens to his doom: 
In his look there is no fear 
Nor a shadow-trace of gloom ; 
But with calm brow and steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 
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“In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod ; 
And the brutal ¢ guards withhold 
E’en the solemn Word of God! 
In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 


“Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree ; 
And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty ; 
And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spirit-wings are free. 


“But his last words, his message words, 
They burn, lest friendly eye 
Should read how proud and calm 
A patriot could die, 
With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier’s battle-ery ! 


“ From Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 
The sad of Earth, the glad of Heaven 
His tragic fate shall learn ; 
And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 
Thename of Hace shall burn!” 


Langstroth on the Hive and the Honey-bee. A Bee Keeper’s Manual. By Rev. 
L. L. Lanestrotn. Northampton: Hopkins, Bridgman & Co. 1853. 


The author of this work, having been debarred by ill-health from the 
pastoral office, and compelled to seek employment in the open air, gives the 
results of several years observation of the habits and management of bees. He 
has produced a book of great interest and value. It is written in a lively 
style, which can hardly fail to awaken in the reader the enthusiasm felt by 
the writer. It is full of information respecting the habits and physical strue- 
ture of these wonderful insects ; it embodies original discoveries of Mr. Langs- 
troth, and is decidedly in advance of any treatise on the subject which we 
have read. It is a valuable contribution to this department of Natural 
History, and makes a real addition to the knowledge pertaining to it. 

While the work is of great interest tu the general reader, it is rich in 
practical directions for the management of bees, which are invaluable to the 
Apiarian. 

Mr. Langstroth has invented a new hive. This we have had opportunity of 
examining, as well as of observing his extraordinary skill in the management 
of bees. We have no doubt this hive must attain an acknowledged and tri- 
umphant superiority. Dzierzon sometime since invented a hive which has 
already achieved a great triumph in Germany, and given a new impulse to the 
cultivation of bees there. He has made important discoveries in the manage- 
ment of bees, which have attracted the attention of crowned heads in Europe. 
Mr. Langstroth, without any knowledge of his discoveries and invention, has, 
from his own observation, arrived at the same principles which are the founda- 
tion of Dzierzon’s system. His hive, while possessing all the advantages of 
the German’s, is yet almost totally different in construction and arrangement, 
is more simple, more convenient, and better adapted to general use, while it 
secures several important ends desirable in the management of bees, of which 
that fails. By causing the bees to deposit their comb on frames in section* 

. 
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entirely disconnected from each other, and from the walls of the hive, it 
enables the be wean to remove any portion of the comb at pleasure, whether 
to secure the honey, or to strengthen feeble swarms ; it gives hitherto unknown 
facilities for artificial swarming; enables him to examine every part of the 
comb to arrest the ravages of the moth; or to ascertain the condition of the 
swarm; and gives all the advantages of a complete inspection and control of 
the comb. hen examining this hive, we could not repress the conviction, 
that it was destined to make a revolution in the management of bees, and to 
secure to that business a pleasantness, and a certainty of profit, such. as under 
all the difficulties of the old ment, and the greater difficulties of a 
multitude of so-called Improved Hives, it has never possessed. We agree, 
however, with the author, who is the farthest possible from making extravagaut 
promises as to what his hive will accomplish, that in bee-keeping as in every 
other pursuit, no improvements can insure success without skill, industry, and 
perseverance, on the part of the Apiarian. 


The Persian Flower. A Memoir of Juptra Grant Perktys, of Oroomiah, Persia. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. New Haven: for sale at 8. S. Depository. 
F. Jarman. 


This little book is an important addition to our knowledge of missionary 
life. We shall never again think of these dear missionary children as ineum- 
brances to the work of their parents, and as only waiting to be transplanted to 
our own favored country ; but rather, like our own darlings, as the sunbeams 
who brighten and cheer the firesides of these arduous laborers. 

Judith Grant Perkins, whose short life is here recorded, although not pos- 
sessed of extraordinary talent, was a beautiful exhibition of the power of Chris- 
tian nurture, a child of great maturity of character, and of bright promise. 
She lived but little more than twelve years, and yet we doubt not she has 
been accepted by the blessed Saviour as a youthful missionary among the poor 
Nestorians of Persia. We read in the earliest reminiscences of her: “ Judith 
often prayed with the pious old Nestorian nurse who lived in the family, and 
with other Nestorian females, with —- fervor, rticularly in seasons of revi- 
val; and she was Segeuty found exhorting them, and instructing them on 
the subject of their salvation.” 

The Syriac language Judith spoke with great fluency, and had learned to 
read without a teacher; and her father tells us that the desire to teach the 
Nestorian females seemed to be the particular motive that prompted her in this 
study. As an assistant to her mother, and a guardian and leader to the 
younger children of the mission, her life was also eminently useful ; and we 
read that, even in her death, she so preached to the native attendants, by her 
patience and submission, that they exclaimed, with tearful eyes, “we never 
saw anything like it!” 

In the circumstances of Judith’s death, we perceive one of those unfathoma- 
ble providences which eternity alone can explain, Not even in their mission- 
ary home, though far from their native land, were these afflicted parents per- 
mitted to watch the dying bed of their beloved daughter; but, while journey- 
ing on horseback from Oroomiah to Erzeroom, Judith was seized with cholera; 
and in a tent, with neither physicians nor suitable remedies, and surrounded 
by barbarous Mohammedans, who would not supply them with a crust of 
bread, nor furnish a stick of wood to warm water for the sufferer, did these 
devoted missionaries watch their child through the agony of her dreadful dis- 
ease, until she found relief in the bosom of her Redeemer. Notwithstanding, 
they were able, in all their sorrow, to say, “ our hearts are riven and crushed, 
but we would have them bleed till Jesus shall heal the wounds he has inflicted. 
To grace we owe it to tell you, that we have been wonderfully supported and 
comforted in a situation more heart-rending than often falls to the lot of 
mortals.!’ 


VOL. XI. 22 
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Homiletics ; or the Theory of Preaching. By A. Viner, D. D. Translated and 
edited by Tuomas H. Skinner, D. b., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Pastoral Theology, in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
New York: Ivison & Phinney, 178 Fulton street, 1854. 


We shall be doing a valuable service to the American Pulpit, if we can aid in 
giving this work any currency, additional to that which the names of its author 
and editor must necessarily secure to it. To most persons, indeed, a book on 
this subject, introduced to the public under the sponsorship of Dr. Skinner, 
will require no further voucher to its character and merits. 

The subject is one on which an inferior work is worse than none. A treatise 
on Homiletics by a man of smal! observation, and narrow views, with a pet 
“theory of preaching” of his own, might be a most mischievous book. But 
the present work is that of a man, not only of a devout spirit, but of large mind 
and generous heart,—a man of severe taste and liberal culture, familiar with 
the productions of the preachers of various ages and languages, himself a 
cane hardly inferior, in eloquence and unction, to the best since apostolic 

ys. 


A point of great importance in the work—one which-the translator specifies 
as “the chief reason why he desired its circulation,” is that its author “ insists 
so earnestly and forcibly on the necessity of modifying preaching so as to suit 
it to the character of the age.” We cannot better illustrate the spirit which the 
writer brought to his work, than by quoting the following paragraphs from his 
Discourse at his installation as professor of Practical Theology at Lausanne, 
which has with great propriety inserted in this volume as an appendix. 

“ In his actions, as well as in his nature, Jesus Christ was perfect man. Let us 
consent to be so. Jesus Christ accommodated his word and his action to the 
circumstances in which he acted and spoke; his apostles followed his example. 
Let us follow their example and his. t us ever ep before us humanity and 
the age. Let us descend (if indeed it be descending) from the pure region of 
ideas into the domain of the real and the actual. By so doing, we always ap- 
proach nearer to Christianity and the Gospel. 

“ This preaching, faithful to its mission, walking in its own footsteps, will con- 
tinue to publish those doctrines which abase all human pride before the coun- 
sel of God; it will announce this God on earth, this God on the cross, perpet- 
ual folly to the Greeks of all places, perpetual seandal to the Jews of all ages; 
it will proclaim as the sole condition of salvation, that new birth, the neces- 
sity of which, abolishes all pride in the human soul—dangerous | 
which provokes the meekest, and moves the contemptuous pity of the most 
ignorant of mankind! This way, "= sowed with thorns, is the good one; 
let preaching always walk therein! But, faithful in every respect to the Mas- 
ter’s example, let it always combine the characteristics of humanity with the 
characteristics of the age.” pp. 495, 496. . 

The Sufferings and Glories A the Messiah ; an exposition of Psalm xviii, and 
Isaiah lii, 13-liii, 12. By Joux Brows, D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theol- 
ogy to the United Presbyterian Church, and Senior Pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh. New York: Car- 
ter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway, 1853. 


This volume contains a careful exposition of two ee oracles prophetic 
of the Messiah. We are glad to see that Dr. Brown has brought his mature 
scholarship, and equally mature piety, to an examination of the much contro- 
verted portions of the Bible, whose exposition is here given. The former por- 
tion is the 18th Psalm, to which eight lectures are devoted; the latter is con- 
tained between the 13th verse of the fifty-second chapter of Isaiah, and the 12th 
verse of the fifty-third. To this ten lectures are devoted. The introductory 
lecture of each course is an elaborate discussion of the real subject of the sacred 
writer in the oracle under review. Those which follow are model expositions. 
Dr. Brown lays no claim to originality. And yet these expositions are not 
mere compilations. They show him to be a strong and independent thinker. 
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The subject seems suited to the man; he writes from the heart, and 60 
inspires the reader with his own enthusiasm. His mye is clear, chaste, 
classical, and fluent. A work like this, so well executed, and on so noble a 
theme, cannot be too widely circulated. We are glad to see so many books, of 
salutary tendency and permanent value, issued in so attractive a style by the 
Messrs. Carter. 
Christ in History; or, the Central Power among Men. By Rosert Turnsutt, 
D. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. London; Sampson Low, Son, & 
Co, 1854. pp. 540. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 


The object of this work is, to point out the several relations in which Christ 
stands to universal history. The author regards the Incarnation as the central 
point in the history of man. [His effort is to show “ how all the forces of soci- 
ety converge around it; how all preceding history prepares for it ; how all 
succeeding history dates from it.” Christ, it should be added, is “ taken as the 
highest expression or manifestation of God.” The author first shows that the 
idea of the Deity is the central point in the life of the individual and of soci- 
ety, and then, upon this foundation, attempts to prove that “ God, as a person- 
ality, more especially ‘God in Christ,’ is the central element, or principle, 
which ruled over ancient society in religion, in philosophy, and in what men 
call the common, but, in reality, divine succession of events.” In prosecuting 
this inquiry, the author shows extensive reading, and has brought forward 
many important facts, but we do not find a corresponding stringency in his 
logic; nor do we think that his conclusions, though they may be true, are 
always satisfactorily established. Upon the subjects involved in the history of 
society, succeeding the Incarnation, he is more successful. Here are many in- 
teresting subjects, very well handled, though even these will often provoke 
pretty grave questionings in the mind of the reader. This is, in fact, one of 
the chief merits of the work—that it will provoke doubt and inquiry. 


Lectures to Young Women. By Wiitiam G, Exciort, Jr., Pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis. Third edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
New York: Charles B. Francis, 1854. pp. 196. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Lectures to Young Men. By the same. pp. 190. 


In the first of these works the author discusses, after an appropriate intro- 
duction, the following subjects: Home, Duties, Education, Follies, ‘Woman's 
Mission; in the latter, Self-Education, Leisure Time, Transgression, the Wa 
of Wisdom, Religion. These several subjects are well treated ; they set forth 
with elegance and vigor very many most important truths. We were particu- 
larly pleased with the Lectures to Young Women; we know of nothing better, 
nothing, of recent works, equal. Both works are written in a pure, perspicu- 
ous, and energetic style. 


Memoir of Pierre Touissaint, born a slave in St. Domingo. By the author of 
“Three Experiments of Living,” &c. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Co., 111 
Washington street, 1854. pp. 124. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Familiar Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors. By the same. Two Volumes. 
pp- 239, 230. 


The biography of Pierre Touissaint is one of the most fascinating biogra- 
phies we have read for a long time. Pierre was a remarkable personage. He 
was a negro of unmixed blood. He was a slave. He was a sincere Chris- 
tian of the Catholic faith. He was the most polished gentleman in the 
country. Said a distinguished personage to a lady, who had instanced Hyde 
de Neuville as more fully illustrating her idea of a perfect gentleman than any 
other person she had ever known, “the most perfect gentleman I have ever 
known is Pierre Touissaint.” Mrs. Lee has done her part well. 

The Familiar Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors is a compilation which 
requires no special remarks from us. 
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A Memoir wi the Life and Labors of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, D. D. By 
Francis Waytanp, President of Brown University. Two volumes. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. pp. 544, 522. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

It seems to us quite unnecessary to write a literary notice of these volumes. 
Every reader knows enough of Dr. Judson, to be eager for his memoirs, and 
there are some perhaps who would hardly consider it a favor to have an article 
made up for them out of the books, before they had read the books themselves. 
Few missionaries are better known to the mass of the community, for, besides 
the important events of his own life, the romantic memoir of Mrs. Ann 
Hazeltine Judson, has awakened a wide-spread interest in all that pertains to 
him. There remains, therefore, nothing for us to do, but to say to those of 
our readers who have not read the work, that President Wayland has fulfilled 
the duties of a biographer in a most satisfactory manner. e biography is 
not a mere eulogium, yet there is everywhere shown a just appreciation of the 
great worth of Dr. Judson. Disputable points in the views of Dr. Judson, as 
to the mode of conducting missions, are brought out and discussed ; everythin 
is fairly, honestly done. We venture to say, that no reader will be Menppainted 
in the work. 

Conversion ; its Theory and Process practically delineated, by Rev. Tuomas 
Spencer. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd, 1854. pp. 408. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The Attractions a the World to Come. By A.rrep Bryant, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Niles, Michigan. Published by the same. pp. 308. 
Spiritual Progress ; or, Instructions in the Divine Life of the Soul. From the 

French of Fenelon and Madam Guyra. Edited by James W. Mercatr. 

Published by the same. pp. 348. 

Dr. Spencer has presented the subject of conversion in a plain and interest- 
ing manner, by means of a series of conversation between a pastor and an 
inquirer. 

r. Bryant discusses in a manner well adapted to the times, the important 
subjects of the Immortality of the Soul, the Intermediate State, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Day of Judgment, the Nature of Future Happiness, and the Nature of 
Future Punishment. 

Mr. Metcalf has made his selections, we judge, with good sense, and a just 
appreciation of the spiritual wants of the times. 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine, No. 44. January, 1854. 


We were not a little surprised to find the January Number of Harper upon 
our table, though perhaps we ought to nave expected no less from the prompt- 
ness and energy which has characterized that enterprising house from the begin- 
ning. The entire destruction of the largest printing establishment in the 
world is a calamity which spreads its effects throughout the whole community. 
It not only excites ——— with the owners, but a feeling of personal loss, in 
the minds of every reader of books in the land: and we presume no publish- 
ing house has ever had so many. Ina modest and well written apology, as 
they term it, they give an account of the rise and condition of their establish- 
ment. We do not think it necessary to copy what has been already so gener- 
ally reprinted in the newspaper press, but we may express our admiration of 
the skill and onny which built up so large an establishment, and which, now 
that it is destroyed, goes at_once to work to rebuild. We trust it will arise 
from its ashes with increased splendor. 

Light on the Dark River ; or Memorials of Mrs. Henrietta A. L. Hamlin, Mis- 
sionary in Turkey. By Marcarerre Woops Lawrence. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, 1854. pp. 321. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This is the memoir of a beautiful life—made beautiful by the harmonious 
blending of Christian graces. Such a life deepens one’s faith in the power of 
the Gospel to develop the faculties of the intellect and the heart into the most 
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perfect human character. Every fresh memorial which we read of the good 
and the gifted, gives us new views of the sweetness and purity of divine grace, 
and brighter hopes of the triumph of that religion which can thus sty wiew'd 

netrate and mold human character. The editor is worthy of her theme. 
Dees page from the first to the last is attractive. 


Hymns for the Church of Christ. Edited by Rev. Freveric H. Hepes, D. D., 
and Rev. Freperic D. Huntineton. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 111 
Washington street, 1853. 


This book is published in handsome style and contains eight hundred and 
seventy-two Hymns. It has no preface, and gives no explanation of itself, 
except that which it bears on its title page, which we have quoted above. We 

resume that it originated in the dissatisfaction of its editors with the Hymn 

ks in use by the congregations to which they minister. In its compilation 
and arrangement they have evinced fine literary taste, and by a few hymns of 
their own,which they have introduced into the collection, they have also evin- 
ced their own poetic power. There are two features of this Hymn Book for 
which it deserves high commendation. The first is its evangelical character. 
While it does not aim, as no Hymn Book should, at formal doctrinal instruc- 
tion, it implies, in a full and positive manner, the great truths of the Bible 
which are chiefly concerned in human salvation—such as the divinity and 
atonement of Christ, the depravity and lost condition of man, and regeneration 
and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. It is specially full upon the offices of 
Christ. As it is said of some ministers that they eminently “‘ preach Christ,” so 
it may be said of this Hymn Book, that it eminently sings Christ. We accord 
entirely with a remark made to us by a distinguished Doctor of Divinity in the 
Old School Presbyterian Church, that “a congregation which habitually sin 
these Hymns must be, or become, evangelical.” For example, it contains in fu 
Toplady’s hymn, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” and Dr. Ray Palmer’s hymn, 


“ My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary— 
Saviour Divine !” 


These stanzas also are a specimen— 


“ Shepherds in the field abiding, That his death’s sweet savor may 
Watching o’er your flocks by night, Take our curse for aye away, 
God with man is now perm Cross and curse for us enduring, 
Yonder shines the heavenly light: Hope and heaven to us securing : 
Come and worship— Hallelujah! Hallelujah !” 
Worship Christ, the new born King. 


“ The Word Sonzening Sree above, 


“ Sinners bowed in true repentance, Though with the Father still on high, 
Doomed for guilt to endless pains, Went forth upon his work of love, 
Justice now revokes the sentence ; And soon to life’s last eve drew nigh. 
Mercy calls you; break your chains : 

and worship,— 

Worship Christ, the new born King. ” “ At birth our brother he became ; 

Ever himself as food he gives ; 

“In our stead himself he offers, To ransom us he died in shame ; 

On the accursed tree he suffers, As our reward, in bliss he lives.” 

We advise the Editor of the Church Review to sing some of these hymns out 
of this book. 

The other feature for which this book deserves high commendation, is that it 
has introduced many excellent hymns which are new, at least new to the 
Hymn Books which are in use. Many of the best of these are old hymns from 
Roman Catholic authors. We feel obliged to the editors for thus enriching our 
available resources for devotional feeling and worship. 

There is one criticism which impartiality requires us to make, though we 
make it with reluctance. In some instances there is a serious alteration in the 
sentiment of hymns, such alteration as the authors of those hymns would utter- 
ly refuse to be responsible for, and yet the hymns in the index are ascribed to 
those authors without any indication of the alteration. We have no doubt 
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that the way in which this occurred was that the editors transferred these 
hymns, just as they are, from the Hymn Books to which they have been accus- 
tomed to their new Book, without finding out (which is often very difficult) 
how they were originally written. But this, in our judgment, is a grave mis- 
take. Any serious change in the sentiment of a hymn, should be ascertained 
by editors; and, if they choose to retain the change, the fact of the change 
should in some way be indicated. This is but simple justice to the author. 


An Attempt to exhibit the true Theory of Christianity as a consistent and prac- 
tical System. By Wittiam S. Grayson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 364. 

If everything asserted in this volume to be self-evident or tnquestion- 
able, were really so, it would contain more truths than any book ever pub- 
lished—the Bible only excepted. But as it is, we do not think that a single 
trath before unknown, has hem elicited on the great subjects of Moral Evil, 
Human Depravity, Faith and Works, Free-Will, and Predestination. 


The Lifeof William Pinkney ; by his nephew, the Rev. Witu1am Prinkyey, D. D, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1853. pp. 407. 
This rly written volume is unworthy the fame and name of Pinkney, 
though it may afford materials to some polished pen. 


Meditations on the last days of Christ, together with eight Meditations on the 
seventeenth Chapter of John. By W. G, Scnaurrier, adenry at Constan- 
tinople. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co., 1853. 

The history of Mr. Schauffler is peculiar and interesting. At Odessa, on the 
Black Sea, whither his father had emigrated from Germany, he was found by 
the well known Missionary, Rev. Joseph Wolff, in 1826, who invited him to 
become one of his pupils at Constantinople, and, after instructing him for sever- 
al months, paid his passage to the United States, whither he had resolved to go, 
on the advice of Rev. James King, whom he met at Smyrna. In 1827 he 
entered Andover Seminary, where he remained till Dee. 1831, when he sailed 


for Constantinople as a ——- of the A. B. C. F. M. 
a 


The “ Meditations on the last s of Christ,” were preached at Constanti- 
nople and Odessa, and were first published in Boston, in 1837. They constitute 
the larger part of the present volume. They have been highly esteemed, and 
are worthy of decided commendation, as a connected and graphic representa- 
tion of the chief scenes and incidents in the last days of Christ, abounding 
with pertinent reflections and with evangelical feeling. They are an excellent 
specimen of historical and pictorial preaching on themes of deep and vital 
interest to the Christian. 

The “eight Meditations on the seventeenth Chapter of John,” are published 
now for the first time. They have the same characteristics with the Medita- 
tions on the last days of Christ; though the themes treated do not allow the 
same variety and richness of graphic and scenic description. Like the Medita- 
tions on the last days of Christ, they have a rich vein of deep spirituality , and 
are very successful in developing the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. 

A Book of Plans for Churches and Parsonages, published under the direction 
of the Central Committee appointed by the Congregational Convention, 
October, 1852. Comprising designs by Upjohn, Downing, Renwick, Wheeler, 
Wells, Austin, Stone, Cleveland, Backus, and Reeve. New York: Daniel 
Burgess & Co. 

This long looked for work at length appears in a style that justifies the time 
and cost expended in its preparation. It contains eighteen plans for churches 
and four for parsonages, with the needful explanations, and judicious prelimi- 
nary remarks on the general subject. The designs are valeatibe and finely exe- 
cuted. The volume having just come to us, we have no opportunity of saying 
more at present, but propose to make it the subject of an article in our next 
Number. 
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Class-Book of Physiology ; for the use of Schools and Families. Comprising the 
Structure and Functions of the Organs of Man. Illustrated by Comparative 
Reference to those of Inferior Animals.. By B. N. Comtnes, M. D., Author 
of Principles of nn Outlines of Physiology, the Preservation of 
Health, ete., ete. ith twenty-four plates, and numerous engravings on 
wood, comprising, in all, about two hundred figures. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway, 1853. 

The subject of Physiology, inecommon with other Natural Sciences, is encum- 
bered with technical terms, we were about to call them barbarisms. m commen, 
unless the pupil has already made good progress in Latin, it is with difficulty 
rendered intelligible to ry The Geter of this volume has evidently labored, 
and with some success, to overcome this difficulty. He has sought to render 
human epee intelligible and interesting by references to the comparative 
physiology of inferior animals. We very much like his book. It contains a 
great amount of useful information clearly presented. Its illustrations, taken 
from the Author's previous work on the “Principles of Physiology,” are 
numerous and excellent. No treatise on the subject that we have seen, appears 
to us so well adapted to the wants of our high Schools and Academies. 


Words with the Parent on Family Training. By Rev. W. A. Nicuots, Principal 
of the Brookfield Family School. Boston: S. K. Whipple & Co., 1853. 

This work will be found a valuable aid in domestic training. Its suggestions 
are confined to the topics of government, intellectual and physical education, 
reading and amusements. We commend them to parents. e book is extreme- 
ly well written; its style is clear and concise ; its diction select. 

“ The Transplanted Olive Plant,” by the same Author, is an interesting trib- 
ute to an only son who died at the age of eight years, a bright example 
of early piety. 


History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By the Rev. W. M. Heruer- 
treton, Author of the History of the Church of Scotland, Minister's Family, 
&e, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway, 1853. 

This is a new issue of a book already before the public. The causes 
which led to the calling of the Westminster Assembly, the Constitution of that 
body, the Independent and Erastian Controversies, the conclusion of its sittings, 
and the leading events in English History which bore its impress, are sucees- 
sively treated of in the five chapters of this work. The book is an Ecclesi- 
astical classic, able, scholarly, well-written. It is plain enough, however, that 
the author is a staunch Scotch Presbyterian, and views everything from that 
platform. Whoever will bear this in mind will read his work with interest and 
profit. 

Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
A History of France, principally during that period. By Leopotp Ranks, 
Author of a History of the Feees in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries, Translated by M. A. Garvey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1858. 
Those who are acquainted with our author's ype of the Popes, will 

searce require any incentive to peruse this portion of French History, which 
contains the seedplot, wherein were fostered those germs that have ripened at 
last into a harvest of anarchy and corruption. But the History of France 
during this period possessed an universal character, and demands study as ex- 
hibiting perhaps the most clearly outlined progression, from the oligarchy of 
the feudal Barons, to a single dominant kingship. We can cheerfully commend 
the volume to the attentive perusal of the thoughtful reader. 


Lady Huntington and her Friends. Compiled by Mrs. Helen C. Knight. Pub- 
lished by American Tract Society. For sale at S. S. Dep., New Haven. 
This is an eminently instructive and profitable book for those who are not 


already acquainted with the great revival ef religion, in the days of Wesley 
and Whitfield. 
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Noan anv His Trans: embracing the consideration of various inquiries relative 
to the antediluvian and earlier postdiluvian periods, with discussion of several 
of the leading questions of the present day. y the Rev. J. Munson Otmsreap, 
M. A., Author of “Thoughts and Counsels for the Impenitent,” “Our first 
Mother,” &e. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, 1853. 


This is a very useful book, well worthy of recommendation to ministers of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and to all persons who desire to be intelligent readers of 
the Bible. It surveys an early period in the world’s history, of almost a 
thousand a commencing with 1056, and extending to 2006. And, being a 
thorough discussion of the remarkable events of that period, it legitimately 
considers many questions of great interest and importance at the present day— 
such as the reality, mode and extent of the deluge, and the physical evidence of 
its occurrence, and in connection with this the questions as to the epoch of 
the creation of the world, and the interpretation of the first part of the first 
chapter of the book of Genesis—the penalty of death for murder—the causes 
and results of the dispersion of mankind at the building of the tower of Babel— 
and the question respecting the unity or plurality of origin of the human race, 
introduced by the inquiry whether they all descended from Noah. We are 
pleased to see the candid and comprehensive treatment which the author gives 
to the investigations and results of science, particularly of geology, so far as 
they bear on the questions discussed in his work. r. Olmstead’s book is 
evidently the result of very wide reading and thorough study. We know of 
no work of its size—an octavo of 410 pages—which will give a reader so full 
and just an account of the latest and most valid conclusions on these matters. 
There is also much instructive teaching on other and practical themes, such as 
would occur for discussion to a serious and practical mind in the consideration 
of this portion of the world’s history, and the brief portion of the Bible 
which records it. 


History of the Apostolic Church ; with a general introduction to Church History. 
By tip Scuarr, Professor in the Theological Seminary, at Mercersburg, 
Pa. Translated by Edward D. Yeomans. New York: Charles Scribner. 
We hope to call the attention of our readers, at some early opportunity, to 

a more extended notice than we can now give of this petinahell e and exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to the theological literature of our country. No 
work within our knowledge can be more safely recommended to the student, 
who would thoroughly understand the history of Christianity, from the “day 
of Pentecost” to the close of the first century. This we may say without com- 
mitting ourselves to every opinion, which the author has adopted on disputable 
questions. 


God with men ; or, Footprints of Providential Leaders. By Samvugt Oseoon, 
“ Author of Studies in Christian Biography,” &c. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co. New York: Charles S. Francis & Co. 1853. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 

A glance over this book has induced us to credit the author’s statement, that 
it is an unscholastie attempt to embody the results of Biblical study in familiar 
essays. While we might not coincide with his views on all points, there is 
much of good to be gathered from these fresh pictures of Scripture characters. 


The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry. Condensed from the Standard Memoir, by 
his son, Matthew Henry. Enlarged by Williams. Published by American 
Tract Society. For sale at Sunday School Depository, New Haven. 


We have received from Messrs. Carter, the Memoirs of Jacqueline Pascal, and 
of Richard Williams, the Patagonian Missionary ; from Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Hitcheock’s Outline of the Geology of the Globe; and from Jewett & Co., 
Dovecote, and the Convent and the Manse; of all of which we must postpone 
our notice till the next Number. 4 





